Th«  “Preliminary  Principles”  laid  down  at  the  Inangn- 
ration  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 


As  the  Moderator’s  sermon  more  than  hints,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  a  great  part  in 
achieving  the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  which  showed  that  it  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  it  brought,  along  with  the  Shorter  Catechism,  from  the  mother  country.  The  oldest  known 
corporate  seal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  (on  record  at  Trenton)  has  the  burning 
bush  as  its  center,  and  circling  it  in  large  letters,  the  legend,  “Religious  Liberty.”  But  our 
fathers  were  not  men  to  be  carried  away  by  the  new  and  better  conditions  which  they  had  in  large 
part  achieved — alike  for  Church  and  State.  The  Revolution  fairly  over,  and  their  churches 
relieved  from  oppression,  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly  was  in  order.  In  1788  the 
Synpd  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  met  for  the  last  time,  thereafter  dividing  into  four  Synods, 
which  the  following  year  sent  commissioners  to  the  hrst  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  It 
was  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  arranged  the  plans 
and  representation  of  the  new  body,  that  a  document  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  styled  “Prelim¬ 
inary  Principles.  ”  These  indicate  the  spirit  and  temper  that  governed  the  whole  Church  at  this 
formative  period ;  and  now  that  the  General  Assembly  has  been  permitted  to  meet  for  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  time,  it  may  be  well  to  recur  to  them.  Our  space  permits  us  to  give  only  a 
part  of  these  first  “ Principles:” 

I.  That  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience;  and  “hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrine  and  commandments  of 
men,  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  His  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship Therefore  they 
consider  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  in  all  matters  that  respect  religion,  as  universal  and  unalienable :  they  do 
not  even  wish  to  see  any  religious  constitution  aided  by  the  civil  power,  further  than  may  be  necessary  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  security,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  equal  and  common  to  all  others. 

IV.  That  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness ;  and  the  great  touchstone  of  truth,  its  tendency  to  promote  holiness ; 
according  to  our  Saviour’s  rule,  “By  their  fruits  ye  sh^l  know  them.”  And  that  no  opinion  can  be  either  more 
pernicious  or  more  absurd,  than  that  which  brings  truth  and  falsehood  upon  a  level,  and  represents  it  as  of  no 
consequence  what  a  man’s  opinions  are.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  persuaded  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connec¬ 
tion  between  faith  and  practice,  truth  and  duty.  Otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  either  to  discover  truth, 
or  to  embrace  it. 

V.  That  while  under  the  conviction  of  the  above  principle,  they  think  it  necessary  to  make  effectual  provision, 
that  all  who  are  admitted  as  teachers,  be  sound  in  the  faith ;  they  also  believe  that  there  are  truths  and  forms,  with 
respect  to  which  men  of  good  characters  and  principles  may  differ.  And  in  all  these  they  think  it  the  duty  both  of 
private  Christians  and  societies,  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  towards  each  other. 

VII.  That  all  church  power,  whether  exercised  by  the  body  in  general,  or  in  the  way  of  representation  by 
delegated  authority,  is  only  ministerial  and  declarative ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  manners ;  that  no  church  judicatory  ought  to  pretend  to  make  laws,  to  bind  the  conscience  in  virtue  of 
their  own  authority ;  and  that  ail  their  decisions  should  be  founded  upon  the  revealed  will  of  God.  *  *  * 

VIII.  That,  if  the  preceding  scriptural  and  rational  principles  be  steadfastly  adhered  to,  the  vigor  and  strict¬ 
ness  of  its  discipline  will  contribute  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  any  church.  Since  ecclesiastical  discipline  must 
be  purely  moral  or  spiritual  in  its  object,  and  not  attended  with  any  civil  effects,  it  can  derive  no  force  whatever, 
but  from  its  own  justice,  the  approbation  of  an  impartial  public,  and  the  countenance  and  blessing  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  Universal. 
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OMAHA 
EXPOSITION 

A  Suggestion — Qo  to  the  Rocky  Moun> 
tair>s  for  your  vacation  and  stop  at  Omaha 
on  the  way  to  see  the  Exposition.  It  can 
be  done  so  comfortably. 

COLORADO  ODTIliS 
TIE  YEUOWSTOIE  MIK 

are  titles  of  illustrated  descriptive  book* 
lets,  which  will  be  sent  free  with  a  folder 
about  the  Exposition,  on  application  to 
P.  8.  EU8TI8,  General  Passenger  Ag«nt 
C.  B.  &Q.  R.  R. 


PRESBYTERiAN  BOARDS 


YOUR  VACATION: 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT  ? 
Why  not  Join  a  Select  Party  of  cnltored 
•  people  and  go  to  the  beantlf  aland  roman¬ 

tic  Land  of  BTangellne, 

NOVA  SCOTIA? 

Special  facllltiea  for  studying  Lon^ellow’s  famous 
«m.  Nova  Sootia  is  an  ideal  Tacation  land— fall  of 
oat,  shad,  salmon,  pine  woods  and  osone.  The  nights 
are  InTariably  cool  and  the  air  bracing.  The  Uted  brain 
worker  bailds  np  faster  than  in  any  land  we  hare  ever 
visited.  There  are  all  the  fascinations  of  a  foreign  tonr, 
Inclodlnga  delieloas  little  taste  of  salt  (only  one  night 
at  sea),  we  shall  oondaot  two  parties  this  season,  one 
■  fifth  season.  If  yoa  are 
irritetoas.  Proepectos 
Absooiats  Editor, 
‘  Eddoatioh,”  80  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


poei 

troi 


in  Joly  and  one  in  Angost— oar  nrth  seaso 
thlnkfog  of  going  to  Nova  Scotia,  write  to  i 
on  rsoelpt  of  mamp.  Address,  Assooi 


HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 

For  the  Sommer  months  out  he  had 

AT  MODERATE  COST 

In  the  Mountains  of  Orange,  SnlllTan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware 
Oountles,  N.  Y.,  on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Mew 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  Ry.,  a  region  of  greet  beanty  and 
abeolute  healthfnlnese,  kpOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Pnre  Air, 
Pnre  Water,  Pore  Milk.  Bend  6  oente  for  poetage  to  the  nnder- 
signed,  or  ow  and  get  free  et  offloee  below,  the  handaome  II* 
Instrated  BooL*  SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  160  pagea  It  gives 
Uat  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  toeir  location, 
rfttoft.  tJbt  ftotloiuie  oic. 

IN  NEW  YORK:  lit.  166,171,  tn.OMJSU  Broadway,  187  4th 
Av.,  I  Park  Place,  Jouraal  Recrestion  Bureau,  787  6th  Av.,  Ml 
Oolnmbns  Av„  Ul  E.  UM  St.,  >78  W.  126th  St.,  Ticket  Offloee 
Prenklln  end  w.  48d  St.  FUTlea 

IN  BROOKLYN:  4  Court  St.,  860  Fulton  St.,  96  Broadway,  801 
Manhattan  Av.,  Eagle  Offloe. 

On  Satnrday,  May  18th,  excursion  tlcke  s  at  rednoed  rates 
will  be  sold  at  871  Broadway,  N  Y.,  and  Ferry  offloee,  giving  an 
opportunity  of  personally  selecting  a  Summer  home  and  also 
enjoying  a  dajr^  Ashing  In  this  delightful  region.  Tickets  good 
returning  Tuesday,  Slat. 

Passenger  rates  now  only  I  cents  per  mile. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

66  Beaver  St..  N.  Y. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AND  ON 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

$4.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Deeoribed  in  Illnstrated  Book. 

Sent  forl&c.  poetage. 
Addreee  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
S.P.A..  C.V.B.R.,  863  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  recreation  The  appolntmenta  of  a  firot 
claas  Hotel.  Elevator,  bella,  eteam.  Son-parlor  and 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Snltee  with  Baths.  Maasag^ 
Ueotrtolty,  all  baths  and  health  appUanoee.  Turkish, 
Raaeian  and  Natural  Sulphur  Water  baths.  The 
Nauheim  Treatment.  Adirondack  air,  Saratoga  waters, 
Biovcle  paths,  Toumamenta,  Entertalnmenta,  etc.  Send 
for  lUostntted  circular. 


FISH  AND  FISHING 

is  the  title  of  a  very  iuteresting  leaflet  just  issued  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  R’y,  descriptive 
of  the  fishing  resorts  along  its  lines.  It  will  be  found 
of  interest  to  professional  anglers  as  well  as  to  the 
amateur.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage.  Address  Geo. 
H.  Heaffoid,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  CHiicago,  IlL 


PUBUCATION 

SABBATH  ^OOL  WORK 


Ubc  Cbapel  I3i?mnal 

For  Prayer-Meetingfs,  Youngf  Peoples  Societies,  and 
all  Social  Services 


Vibe  Cbapcl  tisninal  is  beautifully  and  substantially 
bound  In  cloth,  has  350  pages,  and  contains  370  hymns 
and  over  300  tunes,  including  a  number  of  the  more  desira¬ 
ble  “Gospel  Hymns"  and  many  selections  of  a  pc^ular 
character,  besides  readings  from  the  Psalter. 

The  price  for  introduction — 40  cents  per  copy — is  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  like  book  in  the  market.  A  return¬ 
able  sample  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Cbc  PresDyteiian  Digest  of  i$o$ 


A  Compend  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  General 
Presbytery,  General  Synod,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
1706-1897,  compiled  by  authority  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  the 

REV.  WILLIAM  E.  MOORE,  D.D.,  LLJX 
Octavo.  Price,  $3.50  Net,  Postpaid 
JtjUJtjlL 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  BusineK  Superintendent 

1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  to  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  representing  the  Board. 


Hill  Top  House, 

ilcttools  and  C^olUges. 

POMPEY,  N.  Y. 

Elevation  1,800  feet,  accommodates  100  guests.  Above 
the  bay  fever  line;  free  from  malaria;  mountain  air; 
pure  water;  delightful  drives;  OOLPINQ;  tennis. 

Send  for  Booklet.  ^  petRIE. 

Oldest  and  bast  knovm  in  U.  8. 

l!«tahU«h.iA  1866. 

1  Kaot  14th  SraBBT.  Naw  York. 

Hamilton  College. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  SSth.  Send  for  particulars  to 

PRES.  M.  W,  STRYKER,  ainton,  N,  Y 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

rOB  A  LIMITED  NUMBKB  TO  BBCURK 

Board  for  the  Summer 

In  a  fine  Private  Residence  in  Lebanon,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Location  the  hesv-  facing  Park.  Large  lawn, 
shade  treeejgarden,  water,  large,  high  rooms,  wfde  balls. 
Everjrthing  to  suit  those  deeirlng  superior  accommoda¬ 
tions.  For  Information  sddress,  "■**  Ml  lIMfil 

JOHN  A.  BARRETT, 

22  Thames  Street,  New  York  City. 

Or  call  from  10  to  12  mornings,  except  Satnrdays. 

Lafayette  Colleg^e 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Penneylvania.  (^laseical, 
Latin  and  General  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering  *nd  Chemical  Courses. 
For  Catalogues,  etc.,  addreee  The  Registrar. 

CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Flrst-claas  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.Hltcboock.D.N 

WiSTEIIN  UmVEflSITY  OF  PEMNSYLVIHIl. 

ArU,  Litrrstarc,  Esgiseeriag,  Lew,  Hedielsr, 
Phanascy,  Dcstiftry,  Cheaiitry,  ARtrosomy. 

The  oldest  and  Largest  InstltaUon  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 
The  Best  Place  to  stady  Eagiseerisg  is  Pittsbsrgh. 

WRITE  rOR  CATALOOUB  TO 

'W.  J.  HOLLAND,  LL.D.,  Chaooellor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNER8VILLE,  PA. 

AU  modem  convenlenoea.  Send  for  IllDstrated  Catalogn 

TYTANT  TO  SELL  lease  and  fnmltnre  of  famished 
vv  22.room  boose.  Steam  heat,  baths  and  closets' 
eikch  floor.  Excellent  opportunity  for  lady  desiring  to 
keep  famished  room  or  boarding  honse.  314  Second 
Avenns. 

\  CLEROTMAN,  whose  family  is  to  be  ont  of  town 
i\.  for  the  summer,  offers  his  apartment,  famished  or 
nnfnmished,  to  Oot.  L  'with  the  privilege  of  longer  lease. 
Terms  satisfactory.  Location  oentral.  Rooms  cool, 
high;  fine  views  and  best  of  service,  CUl  or  address, 
’'Clergyman,'’  110  East  3^  St. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

CoUsgs  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Bmolbwooo,  N.  j.  Jambs  &  Parsoxs,  a.m. 

Commonwealth  Avenue  School  u^on''a'^u<S: 

The  Misses  Oilman,  Prlnclpala  884  Commonwealth  Ave.  JostOB. 

TTIURNISHED  HOUSES  to  rent.  Ridgefield;  New 
AJ  Canaan;  Conneoticat;  Morristown.  Usdlson,  Jer¬ 
sey:  Nyaok;  Irvington-on-Hndson;  Ooopersto'wn,  on 
Otsego  LiAe:  OresnwoodlLake,  sad  others.  MoHARO, 
1B7  raosiidwsy. 

The  Berkshire  School, 

Sand  for  oatalogua  Arthur  J.  Olouoh,  AIL,  Principal. 

IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY*  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY*  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

—  ♦  ■ 

Those  of  our  readers  who  read  the  letters  from 
Spa  Id  that  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  twelve 
years  ago,  will  remember  that  we  always  spoke 
of  the  country  and  the  people  with  the  most 
kindly  feeling.  That  feeling  has  not  abated  in  the 
least.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
some  peculiarities  that  may  amuse  their  best 
friends.  One  is  that  they  cannot  see  straight; 
they  see  only  what  they  wish  to  see.  Hence  they 
will  never  acknowledge  a  defeat.  They  may 
sometimes  retire  from  a  field  of  battle,  but  not 
because  they  were  driven  from  it  I  Let  me 
illustrate.  _ 

American  tourists,  who  take  the  trip  up  the 
Mediterranean,  stop  at  least  for  a  few  hours  at 
Gibraltar,  and  look  up  at  the  tremendous  heights 
and  cliffs  that  tower  above  them.  The  Rock 
itself  belongs  in  geography  to  Spain,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  its  territory,  which  is  connected  with  the 
main  land,  so  that  you  have  but  to  walk  across 
the  sands,  or  ride  a  little  donkey,  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  greatest  fortress  in  the  world.  But 
it  was  captured  in  1704,  and  has  since  belonged 
to  England.  In  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War, 
when  Great  Britain  had  her  hands  full  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  the  Spaniards  besieged  it  for 
three  years  I  They  did  not  have  iron  clads,  but 
they  bu  i  1 1  gun  boats,  so  protected  that  they  boasted 
that  they  could  not  ^  be  destroyed  I  But  Eliot, 
who  was  defending  Gibraltar,  set  them  on  fire 
by  red  hot  cannon  balls,  and  sunk  the  whole  of 
the  attacking  ships.  And  from  that  day  to  this — 
more  than  a  hundred  years — the  red  Cross  of 
England  has  fioated  from  the  top  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  _ 

And  yet — although  the  Spaniards  see  it  every 
time  that  they  look  up,  they  will  not  to  this  day 
acknowledge  that  Gibraltar  belongs  to  England, 
but  in  all  their  public  documents  speak  of  it 
as  still  a  part  of  Spain,  though  ''temporarily 
in  the  poeaeaaion  of  the  Engliahl”  So  it  is 
in  everything.  They  see  not  what  is  before  their 
eyes,  but  what  they  want  to  see,  and  by  this 
power  of  imagination  they  can  easily  turn  a 
defeat  into  a  victory.  A  friend  tells  us  that  in 
one  of  the  fashicnable  restaurants  of  Paris,  a 
table  that  was  reserved  for  Spaniards,  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  fiowers  in  honor  of  their  victory  at 
Manila  I  So  mighty  is  the  power  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  which  is  as  strong  in  Spain  at  this  very 
hour  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dun  Quiiote,  when 
he  set  out  on  bis  tour  of  chivalry  and  fought 
his  battles  with  the  wind-mills  I 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  war  as  evil  and 
only  evil.  But  are  not  its  results  sometimes 
good  T  Do  we  not  sometimes  obtain  by  it  what 
we  could  get  in  no  other  way  1  It  was  an  awful 
experience  for  our  forefathers  to  go  through 
eight  years  of  war.  But  was  it  not  worth  it  all 
to  gain  our  independence  T  And  our  Civil  War, 
the  memories  of  which  are  so  fresh  in  many  hearts 
with  sorrows  that  will  never  be  healed,  was  it  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  slavery  f  One 
of  the  sad  things  that  it  left  behind — perhaps  the 


very  saddest— was  the  alienation  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  which  seemed  as  if  it  could 
never  be  healed,  or  at  least  until  that  generation 
had  passed  away.  But  now  we  are  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  foreign  war,  and  instantly  the 
old  alienation  is  blotted  out  of  sight.  Reporters 
who  have  followed  the  armies  Southward,  write 
home  that  the  old  separation  has  disappeared. 
The  Northern  troops  that  are  rolled  on  long 
trains  into  the  great  Southern  depots  are  met 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  cheer 
them  to  the  echo.  Thoee  who  come  and  those 
who  receive  are  quickly  mingled  together.  They 
are  no  more  Northerners  and  Southerners — but 
all  fellow-countrymen,  taking  arms  in  a  common 
cause.  In  one  hour  the  bitterness  of  a  whole 
generation  has  come  to  naught.  Does  not  this 
triumph  of  peace  in  some  degree  compensate  for 
the  sacrifices  of  war  f 

So  war  is  sometimes  the  hammer  with  which 
the  Almighty  breaks  the  fiinty  rosk  in  pieces, 
and  clears  a  way  for  ths  progress  of  mankind — 
a  fact  that  we  commend  to  some  of  our  excellent 
friends,  who  carry  their  conscientiousness  so  far 
that  they  look  upon  war  as  a  sin  and  a  crime  to 
which  there  can  be  no  exception,  (even  if  it  be  a 
war  for  liberty,  to  set  the  captive  free, )  and  hardly 
dare  to  express  their  satisfaction  in  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  Commodore  Dewey  in  the  harbor  of  Ma¬ 
nila.  In  this  we  disagree  with  them  tn  toto,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  our  opinion  that  the  moral 
effect  of  this  victory  will  be  immeasurable  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  Spaniards  havs  had 
possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  four 
hundred  years,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  missionaries  and  other  reliable  witnesses, 
their  rule  has  been  one  of  unbounded  injustice 
and  cruelty.  But  what  could  their  subjects, 
trampled  down  an  they  were,  do  7  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  outside  world.  They  believed 
that  their  cruel  masters  represented  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  Such  false  im¬ 
pressions  could  never  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
teachings  of  missionaries,  or  of  an  occasional 
traveller  who  ventured  into  the  darkness  of  their 
forests.  _ 

But  the  whole  fabric  of  Spanish  power  went 
down  under  the  American  guns  which  were  but 
the  other  day  thundering  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila.  That  opened  the  ryes  of  the  ignorant 
natives.  They  were  made  to  see  that  Spain  was 
not  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  In  one 
hour  its  greatness  had  come  to  naught.  Even 
the  ignorant  natives  could  see  what  was  meant 
by  the  wrecks  that  drifted  down  the  bay,  or 
sank  to  the  bottom.  Their  eyes  were  opened  to 
another  fact,  that  away  off  below  the  horixon  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  there  was  another 
power,  far  greater  than  Spain,  that  did  not  use 
its  strength  for  oppression  and  cruelty.  The 
naval  victory  has  not  only  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  of  our  power  on  the  sea,  bnt  it  has 
sent  a  thrill  of  hope  for  better  government,  for 
more  of  liberty  and  of  happiness,  over  all  Eastern 
Asia.  _ 

One  reason  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Manila  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
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all  OTtr  the  world.  It  waa  not  for  want  of  ahipa 
ecoagh  and  aailors  enough.  And  the  Spaniard 
are  brave  enough,  both  on  land  and  aea.  But 
they  were  eo  nndiaciplined  that  they  hardly 
knew  how  to  ahoot  atraight.  And  etill  further, 
it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  navy  had 
been  eo  cheated  in  the  materials  of  war,  that 
even  if  they  had  known  how  to  aim  the  guns, 
it  waa  by  no  meana  aure  that  the  miaaile  would 
explode  or  do  any  damage  to  the  enemy.  The 
Jjondon  correapondent  of  The  New  York  Times 
makes  this  fearful  revelation,  which  he  givee  on 
the  best  authority.  In  referring  to  the  fleet 
sent  weat  from  St  Vincent  he  says: 

“Naval  scandals  have  leaked  out  which  make 
it  clear  that  whether  the  ships  have  returned 
(to  be  refitted)  or  not,  some  of  them  certainly 
ought  to  have  done  eo.  Diecounting  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  biased  statemente,  I  am  able  to  affirm 
that  many  of  the  guns  in  the  Cape  Verde  veaeels 
existed  either  only  on  paper  or  were  reeting  in 
Spanieh  aheda  and  dock-yards.  Furthermore,  an 
examination  of  the  ammunition  on  board  re 
vealed  defects  which  could  not  be  remedied  at 
sea  and  for  which  the  only  cure  in  the  future 
would  be  the  summary  execution  of  the  present 
contractors.  Those  who  bear  in  mind  the  crim 
ioal  revelations  of  dummy  cartridges  and  vile 
ammunition  which  leaked  out  after  the  war  of 
1870  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  brave  but 
misguided  gunners  who  man  the  Spanish  ships 
are  having  a  somewhat  similar  experience.  Cot- 
mption  in  the  army  which  made  it  pomible  for 
high  officials  to  receive  month  by  month  pay 
for  non-existent  men  has  its  ghastly  parallel  in 
the  navy ;  and  the  guns  of  Cavite  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  were  paid  for  over  and  over 
again  yet  never  placed  in  position." 


THE  PERILS  OF  PRESUMPTION. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

No  Christian  is  provided  with  a  policy  of  in* 
surance  that  secures  him  from  the  danger  of 
falling.  All  along  the  paths  of  life  the  Bible 
plants  its  kind  cautions,  and  its  solemn  warnings. 
One  of  the  worst  perils  to  be  shunned  is  the 
spirit  of  Pretumption.  "Who  is  afraid  f  I  am 
not,"  is  the  bravado  of  many  a  man  who  has 
been  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  "Though  all 
shall  be  offended  because  of  Thee,"  says  boast¬ 
ful  Peter,  "yet  toiU  not  /."  He  turned  out  to 
be  the  flrst  man  to  deny  his  Blaster.  A  certain 
egotistical  vein  runs  through  Peter's  talk  as  the 
evangelists  describe  him ;  he  has  a  large  self- 
approbation.  He  grew  humbler  and  wiser  after¬ 
wards. 

During  my  pastoral  experiences  I  always  felt 
some  apprehensions  for  those  who,  when  enter¬ 
ing  the  church,  made  a  vwy  fluent  profession  in 
which  the  monosyllable  "I"  was  quite  too 
prominent  They  were  sometimes  the  flrst  to 
backslide.  It  would  have  been  better  if  there 
had  been  more  self-distrust  and  less  self-com¬ 
placency.  Poor  "Mr.  Fearing"  and  shy  "Mias 
Much-afraid"  do  not  cut  a  very  brilliant  figure 
in  Bunyan’s  allegory,  but  they  manage  to  reach 
the  oelestial  city,  while  self  conceited  "Mr. 
Presumption"  was  left  on  the  road  fast  asleep 
with  the  fetters  of  sin  on  his  heels.  If  a  young 
Christian  says,  "Who’s  afraid  f"  my  answer 
would  be,  "I  am  afraid  for  you;  you  have  not 
been  tested  yet"  It  is  the  lofty  head  that 
catches  the  hardest  falls.  Self  confidence  has 
always  been  the  intoxication  that  preceded  a  fall 
ever  since  the  days  when  a  back  sliding  church 
boasted,  "now  we  are  rich,  now  wears  increased 
in  goods,  now  we  have  need  of  nothing."  My 
friend,  when  you  begin  to  expose  yourself  to 
irreligious  influences,  and  feel  no  fear,  then 
may  yoor  pastor  begin  to  tremble  for  you.  When 
the  pilot  along  the  coast  of  Sicily  finds  that  his 
ship  will  not  obey  the  helm  he  knows  that  he 
is  within  the  suck  of  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdie ; 
it  is  an  undercurrent  of  tremendous  power  on  a 
ship’s  keel.  David  was  in  such  a  perilous 


undercurrent  when  he  swept,  into  the  maelstrom 
of  adultery.  Conscience  lost  hold  of  the  helm, 
when  passion  got  hold  of  the  keel ;  it  would  have 
been  a  total  wreck  if  David  had  not  had  grace 
enough  left  to  cry  out,  "Have  mercy  on  me.  Oh 
Qod,  according  to  Thy  loving- kindness,  and  blot 
out  my  transgressions  1" 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  tinder  in  about 
every  heart ;  and  it  is  the  presumptuous  spirit 
which  wantonly  goes  where  the  sparks  are  flying. 
Duty  may  sometimes  take  a  Christian  into  a 
place  where  temptations  are  very  strong ;  he  has 
a  right  at  such  a  time  to  ask  Qod  to  help  him. 
A  physician  is  often  bound  to  go  where  others 
could  only  go  at  a  reckless  risk.  The  eafe  rule 
for  all  Christians  who  wisb  to  preserve  a  godly 
character  in  to  keep  out  of  the  strong  under 
currents  that  sweep  towards  sin.  What  a  four 
fold  intensity  of  warning  there  is  in  that  Bible- 
in junction — "Avoid  it,  pass  not  near  it,  turn 
from  it,  and  pass  away!"  Whenever  we  feel  a 
strong  inclination  towards  any  object  or  pleasure 
or  pursuit  that  involves  moral  danger,  the  only 
safe  course  is  to  plant  the  foot  down  squarely, 
and  say — "No,  I’ll  not  go  one  single  inch."  A 
Christian  who  finds  a  glass  of  wine  tasting  very 
good,  had  better  not  touch  another  drop.  He  is 
in  danger,  though  he  may  not  see  it  yet  There 
is  a  subtle  serpent  in  that  wine-glass  that  may 
not  be  discovered  until  it  has  given  the  deadly 
sting ;  all  the  hard  drinkers  that  I  have  ever 
tried  to  reform,  acknowledged  that  the  habit 
had  got  its  grip  on  them  before  they  were  aware. 
If  a  young  man  finds  a  gaming-table  attractive, 
let  him  never  again  take  his  seat  beside  one ;  he 
is  in  danger.  Sinn  that  do  not  jump  with  our 
inclinations  are  not  the  sins  that  allure  us ; 
they  are  not  our  temptations.  The  moment  that 
a  sin  pleaua  us,  that  moment  should  be  the  last 
time  we  touch  it.  If  one  visit  to  a  theatre  where 
some  sensual  exhibition  or  carnal  attraction 
makes  a  man  or  woman  wish  to  go  again,  that 
ought  to  be  the  last  visit.  A  Christian  should 
never  trust  himself  one  instant  where  an  under¬ 
current  is  running  towards  evil ;  he  is  presum¬ 
ing  on  his  own  ability  to  resist  it,  and  Qod  will 
certainly  not  help  him  reeiat  it.  I  have  always 
told  young  Christians  that  the  one  sa/e  rule  is 
to  practice  total  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  all  gaming,  and  all  theatre¬ 
going  and  all  impure  literature,  and  everything 
that  leads  the  feet  into  slippery  placee.  A 
Christian  should  never  go  where  he  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  pray  to  his  Saviour  to  keep  him.  How 
would  it  sound  for  him  to  say,  "Oh,  Lord,  I 
am  going  to  take  a  social  glass  with  some 
friends  to  night;  I  pray  Thee  to  keep  me  from 
loving  the  drink,  and  from  setting  a  bad  exam¬ 
ple?" 

There  is  a  good  old  prayer  in  the  Bible  to  be 
kept  from  presumptuous  sins.  It  is  well  for 
men  in  business  to  repeat  it  when  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  run  hasardons  risks  are  so  abundant. 
The  most  disgraceful  fall  I  ever  witnessed  in  a 
prominent  church  member  arose  from  bis  own 
presumption  that  he  could  safely  use  a  small 
part  of  a  trust-fund  committed  to  him,  and 
would  certainly  replace  it  Instead  of  replacing 
it  he  took  more,  and  he  soon  found  himself  on 
a  toboggan-slide  that  carried  him  down  to  de¬ 
struction.  Venturing  on  Qod  may  be  a  noble 
act  of  faith ;  venturing  on  self  is  often  an  act  of 
fatal  folly.  A  good  rule  is  never  to  do  what  we 
cannot  oonscientiously  ask  Qod  to  prosper — and 
never  to  go  where  we  cannot  ask  our  Master  to 
go  with  us. 

Of  the  news  from  Chicago  the  most  welcome 
and  cheering  is  that  Dr.  Qunaaulus  has  so  far 
recovered  his  former  vigor  as  to  be  able  to  ap- 
prar  in  the  pulpit  again.  We  rejoice  to  bear 
it,  and  yet  rejoice  with  trembling,  lest  the  ardor 
of  hie  spirit  should  lead  him  to  use  up  hie 
strength  too  fast.  For  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church,  we  beg  him  to  go  slow  till 
j  he  has  recovered  to  the  full  the  splendid  vitality 
I  that  once  seemed  to  defy  all  labor  and  fatigue. 


LETTER  FROM  WASHINOTON. 

The  Congrees  of  Mothers  has  held  its  second 
session,  and  established  itself  as  a  permanent 
organization,  alongside  of  the  numerous  other 
societies  for  progressive  women.  "We  expect  in 
a  few  years,"  declared  an  enthusiastic  member, 
"to  outstrip  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  en¬ 
tirely;"  and  if  the  devotion  of  a  woman  to  her 
club  is  to  be  measured  by  the  reality  of  the  in¬ 
terests  that  it  repre  ents,  and  by  its  vital  rela¬ 
tion  to  her  life,  that  expectation  ought  noon  to 
be  realized.  It  must  be  remembered,  bowerer, 
that  the  "Mother’a  Club"  is  not  a  social  club; 
it  is  not  primarily  a  literary  club ;  and  it  in  not 
a  philanthropic  society,  although  lending  itself 
to  certain  forms  of  philanthropic  activity.  Prop¬ 
erly  and  really,  it  is  a  professional  club ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  women  in  general  are 
as  yet  ready  to  admit  that  the  woman’s  profes¬ 
sion  is  motherhood,  and  to  unite,  as  men  do,  for 
serious  study  and  self-improvement  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  general  professional  standard. 

At  this  second  meeting,  a  new  constitution 
was  to  be  adopted — a  step  of  some  importance — 
and  the  question  came  up  for  dincoasion  whether 
the  National  Congress  should  be  a  society  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  a  federation  of  clubs,  and,  if  the 
latter,  what  recognition  was  to  be  accorded  to 
IState  (uganizations.  The  matter  was  finally 
compromised  by  allowing  individuals  to  become 
associate  members  upon  a  payment  of  two  dollars 
a  year,  while  active  'membership  is  vested  in 
the  delegatee  from  local  clubs,  which  are  to  be 
assessed  according  to  their  numerical  strength, 
and  accorded  representation  upon  the  same  basis. 
Bach.State  is  entitled  to  a  representative  upon 
the  National  Board  of  Manasrers.  and  in  the  ab- 
sence”of  any  State  organization  these  will  prob- 
aoly  be  appointed  bv  the  President.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  a  State  auxiliary  and  State 
conferences  would  benefit  a  larger  number  and 
accomplish  more  wide-spread  results  than  any 
other  plan.  Some  provision  should  then  be  made 
by  which  each  State  might  be  equitably  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  national  body.  Washington,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  an  ideal  convention  city,  is  not 
equally  accessible  from  all  parte  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  impossible  that  local  circles  in 
the  West  should  ever  be  fairly  represented  under 
the  system  adopted.  However,  this  constiution 
should  really  be  regarded  as  provisional,  and 
there  will  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  amending 
it  should  it  be  found  not  to  work  well  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  six  days’  program  of  the  Congress  included 
many  good  things,  and  was  listened  to  through¬ 
out  the  week  by  large  and  responsive  audiences. 
Certainly  a  good  many  of  the  papers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  might  well  have  been  omitted,  either 
because  they  had  nothing  particular  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  motherhood  and  child-culture,  or 
because  they  were  not  of  sufficient  interest  and 
importance  to  justify  taking  up  the  time  of  such 
a  conference.  The  beet  speeches  were  not  all  by 
the  best  known  people;  for  a  few  of  the  celebri¬ 
ties  were  tiresome,  and  several  of  the  unknown 
really  had  a  helpful  word  to  say.  Some  of  the 
speakers  were  practical,  some  were  historical 
and  some  were  ideal ;  but  to  quote  even  from 
the  select  few  would  take  up  too  much  apace, 
and  those  interested  are  referred  to  the  full  re¬ 
port  which  will  soon  be  iasued,  and  may  be  had 
at  a  reasonable  price  by  addressing  the  National 
Congrees  of  Mothers  at  its  Washington  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  war  seemed  to  be  brought  very  near  to  us 
by  that  short  list  of  the  victims  at  Cardenas — 
the  first  to  fall  for  the  flag — and  especially  so 
when  we  met  a  friend  of  the  sister  of  the  brave 
young  officer,  and  beard  some  of  the  personal 
details  of  sorrow  and  loss.  Even  in  society,  the 
war  is  the  overshadowing  topic  of  conversation, 
and  there  are  heard  not  a  few  women  who  fancy 
that  their  executive  ability  is  equal  to  their 
critical— which  in  very  often  a  mistake  I  I  should 
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not  like  to  aee  war,  or  diplomacy  either,  in  the 
hands  of  women.  “Why,”  said  one,  “there 
was  nothing  ready — it’s  just  like  giving  a  party, 
and  the  guests  beginning  to  come  before  you 
have  ordered  the  icee  or  the  flowers!”  “And 
those  canvas  uniforms- dreadful  I  They  look 
like  convicts  without  the  stripes  1”  Doubtless 
those  nurses’  uniforms  which  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  are  hard  at  work  making  with 
their  own  fair  hands  will  be  all  that  is  tasteful 
and  becoming. 

I  met  one  who  had  been  in  Cuba — “a  luxuri¬ 
ous  climate,  I  call  it,  ”  said  she,  and  the  Cubans 
of  the  upper  -  class — “the  handsomest  and  moat 
fascinating  men  1  ever. saw  I”  Tall,  very  dark, 
and  slender,  with  Southern  manners,  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  travelled,  and  fabulously  wealthy — until 
the  struggle  came  which  ruined  their  fortunes 
and  transformed  them  into  penniless  refugees. 
If  they  so  much  as  dared  to  hint  at  unfulfilled 
promises  or  a  corrupt  government,  they  were  in¬ 
continently  banished;  and  if  they  remained  loyal 
to  Spain,  the  insurgents  raided  their  plantations 
and  destroyed  crops  and  machinery.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  utterly  renounced  Spain— so  said 
my  informant — and  are  ready  to  return  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  to  assist  in 
the  re  habitation  of  their  devastated  country. 

Some  one  has  lately  said  that  if  Spain  had 
done  nothing  more  than  to  keep  such  a  hot- bed 
of  pestilence  to  the  windward  of  us,  we  should 
be  justified  in  going  to  war  for  our  oan  protec¬ 
tion.  I  heard  this  opinion  confirmed  yesterday 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman  from  Georgia,  who 
had  been  through  two  epidemics  of  yellow  fever, 
and  who  told  me  that  the  outbreak  could  always 
be  traced  to  the  fruit  ships  from  Havana.  Per¬ 
sons  sick  with  the  fever  were  smuggled  on  shore 
and  hidden  away  in  low  haunts  near  the  wharves, 
where  the  nature  of  their  disease  could  be  con 
cealed  from  the  authorities,  thus  avoiding  the 
inconveniences  of  a  quarantine.  She  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  “immunity”  from  yellow 
fever,  and  in  her  own  experience  had  known 
people  to  die  of  a  second  attack. 

Elainb  Goodalb  Eastman. 


The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  of 
Philadelphia  did  a  very  graceful  thing  on  April 
26tb,  in  inviting  Professor  McGiffert  to  address 
them — considering  how  much  be  was  being 
“spoken  against”  down  that  way,  and  beyond 
as  far  as  Pittsburgh.  He  proposed  to  speak  on 
some  topic  apart  from  present  excitements,  but 
was  induced  to  change  his  subject  a  day  or 
two  in  advance  of  the  appointment  and  reward 
his  brethren  with  a  fresh  discussion  of  “History 
and  Theology.”  This  address  is  now  issued  in 
neat  pamphlet  form,  and  looking  through  it,  we 
find  it  a  clear  and  strong  setting  forth  of  the 
modern  method  of  investigation,  as  against  the 
“no  method  in  particular”  of  former,  even 
recent,  times.  It  urges  the  advantage  to  truth 
of  the  purely  historic  process  as  against  the  dog¬ 
matic,  pronouncing  it  the  true,  and  also  the 
reverent  way  of  investigation.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  his  recent  volume,  but  none  the  lees  this 
address  is  a  powerful  defense  of  its  treatment  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  any 
candid  man,  after  reading  it,  can  question  the 
author’s  soundness  in  the  faith  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  We  presume  that  copies  may  be 
had  on  application,  with  stamps,  to  Mr.  Kings- 
'ey,  700  Park  avenue. 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson  of  New  York  will  preach 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Atlanta  University, 
May  22d.  The  conference,  which  will  be  held 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Du  Bois,  and  will  deal  with  the  organ- 
iied  eflForts  of  American  negroes  for  social  better¬ 
ment,  their  own  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work,  and  co  operttive  enterprises.  The  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  will  occur  Thursday,  May 

aotb. 


REPEATING  HISTORY. 

The  young  men  of  our  Christian  Associations 
did  a  much  appreciated  work  during  the  war  of 
1861  1565,  for  both  the  bodily  comfort  atd  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  troops  in  camp  and  field. 
Our  soldiers  whether  volunteers  or  of  the  regular 
army,  are  largely  young  men,  and,  as  all  know, 
they  are  most  readily  reached  by  men  of  their 
own  age.  Recogniiiing  this  fact,  and  mindful  of 
their  good  work  in  the  armies  of  now  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  the  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  has  perfected  ar¬ 
rangements  for  following  the  men  just  enlisted  into 
their  camps,  wherever  they  may  chance  to  be  quar¬ 
tered  in  any  considerable  number,  and,  as  the 
way  may  be  opened,  to  the  battle- field  alao.| 

"  And  it  should  be  said  right. ^ere,  that  this 
Association  Army  Work  has  not  been  altogether 
intermitted,  as  some  mighty  suppose,  for  now 
these  thirty  odd  years.  During  the  last  decade 
and  more,^our  young  men  have  been  active  at 
the  summer  camps  of  the  National  Guard,  in 
all  our  principal  States.  The  Association  tent 
ban  been  a  familiar  and  welcome  place,  and 
there  a  social  Christian  work  has  been  carried 
on,  so  popular  and  helpful  that  both  officers  and 
men  have  united  to  endorse  and  sustain  it.  It 
is  on  the  basis  of  this  tested  work  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  tent  has  been  established  by  the  State 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  the  State 
camps  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

But  these  several  detachments  are  now  concen¬ 
trating  near  the  theatre  of  war.  and  thev  will, 
of  course,  be  followed^there  by  the  men  of  the 
Associations,  General  Miles  having  given  per¬ 
mission  “to  the  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  to  locate 
their  tent  or  tents,  with  any  of  the  Commands, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  com¬ 
manding  officers.” 

That  the  Associations  will  excel  their  grand 
work  of  long  ago,  is  not  probable,  but  they  in 
tend,  if  only  properly  supported  by  the  great 
Christian  public  interested,  to  make  it  efficient 
in  every  good  influence.  We  are  told  that  “It  is 
the  hope  of  the  International  Committee  that 
this  work  which  is  now  so  important  may  de- 
velope  into  a  permanent  work  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  our  country,  after  the  war  is  ended,” 
and  thus  the  large  experience  which  it  will 
gain  during  the  war  will  be  availed  of  in  all 
time  to  come. 

A  Committee  has  been  organised,  to  co  oper¬ 
ate  with  the  International  Committee,  made  up 
of  men  well  known  and  approved  throughout  the 
country,  vis:  John  W.  Foster,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Wiliam  E.  Dodge,  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
John  J  McCook,  Alfred  E.  Marling,  Charles 
W.  McAlpin,  Wiliam  D.  Murray,  New  York 
City;  D.  L.  Moody,  Northfield;  Henry  M. 
Moore,  Boston;  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  William  J. 
Latta,  Philadelphia;  James  A.  Beaver,  Belle- 
fonte;  James  McCormick,  Harrisburg;  Joshua 
Levering,  Baltimore ;  Augustine  Smytbe,  Charles¬ 
ton;  W.  Woods  White,  Atlanta;  James  Bowron, 
Joseph  Hardie,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  N. 
W.  Harris,  Chicago ;  Thomas  S.  McPheeters,  St. 
Louis. 

In  sending  us  the  above  information.  Secretary 
Cree  well  says:  “Parents  and  friends  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  boys  who  have  gone  or  are 
going  to  the  front  will  be  looked  after  by  young 
men  specially  interested  in  their  welfare.” 
Many  a  father  and  mother  will  be  comforted  on 
reading  this  assurance,  knowing  that  the  young 
men  who  make  it  will  use  every  endeavor  to 
serve  and  benefit  the  soldier. 


We  did  the  First  Church  of  Mount  Vernon 
less  than  justice  when  we  gave  the  sum  of  its 
beneficences  for  the  past  year  passing  through 
the  Boards  as  lees  than  a  third  of  the  full 
amount.  On  recurring  to  their  Year  Book,  we 
find  their  beneficence  to  be  $3,593 — a  very  noble 
gift — and  are  glad  to  make  the  correction. 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
ALMOST  SECURED  FOR  ELMIRA 
COLLEGE. 

Onlj  Bight  Thonaand  Now  Neoded. 

Some  men  are  born  to  carry  heavy  burdena 
and  accomplish  difficult  taeke  and  attain  great 
success  in  their  undertakings.  The  Synod  of 
New  York  and  its  College  at  Elmira  possess 
such  a  man  in  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Mackensie,  D.D., 
who  is  President  of  that  institution. 

Over  a  year  ago  an  effort  was  begun  by  the 
President  to  raise  1100,000,  one- half  of  which 
was  promised  by  the  business  men  and  women 
of  Elmira,  familiar  with  the  College.  That 
the  remaining  fifty  thousand  might  be  secured, 
the  Synod  heartily  endorsed  the  movement  and 
requested  ministers,  churches  and  Presbyteries 
within  its  bounds  to  respond  generously.  To 
this  end  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  appointed 
the  following  Committee:  John  Hall,  D.D., 
John  Balcolm  Shaw,  D.D.,  Wilton  Merle  Smith, 
D.D.,  John  R.  Davies,  D.D.,  Henry  van  Dyke, 
D.D.,  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  James  Cham¬ 
bers,  D.D. 

Dr.  Mackenxie  being  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on  May  9th  last, 
was  asked  to  make  a  statement  about  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  fund 
being  raised  for  that  institution.  In  response, 
he  said  that  last  June  the  largest  class  in  the 
history  of  the  College  was  graduated  and  that 
a  still  larger  class  of  Freshmen  entered  the  Sep¬ 
tember  following ;  that  the  income  from  stu¬ 
dents’  fees  is  largely  increased ;  that  the  new 
business  management  is  adding  at  the  rate  of 
many  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  that  the 
prospects  for  a  large  incoming  class  of  students 
for  next  fall,  are  brighter  than  for  several  years. 
Of  the  hundred  thousand  dollar  fund.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  said  that  $92,000  had  been  secured, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  remaining  $8,000 
be  subscribed  by  the  end  of  June. 

This  encouraging  report  was  confirmed  by  com¬ 
mendatory  words  from  other  members  who  had' 
recently  visited  Elmira,  whereupon  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  has  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  statement  of  Dr.  Macken¬ 
xie,  as  to  the  fund  for  Elmira  College,  and  that 
the  Committee  already  having  this  matter  in 
charge  be  requested  to  take  steps  to  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  appesl  made  and  subscriptions  taken  towards 
securing  the  remaining  $8,000  in  all  our  churches, 
Sunday,  May  22d. 

The  results  thus  far  are  remarkable,  as  one 
Presbytery  said,  “Dr.  Mackensie  has  done  the 
work  of  half  a  life  time  in  leas  than  two  years,’* 
and  that  in  hard  times  when  business  is  de¬ 
pressed,  with  church  Boards  embarrassed  and 
when  war  was  threatening  the  nation. 

If  a  man  ever  deserved  substantial  help  from 
those  desiring  the  advancement  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  among  women,  that  man  is  the  President 
of  Elmira  College.  The  Evangelist  makes  its 
appeal  to  generous  men  and  women,  on  Sun¬ 
day  next.  May  22d,  or  within  a  few  days,  to 
send  Dr.  Mackensie  the  $8,000  yet  remaining  to 
complete  the  hundred  thousand  dolltr  fund. 
Who  will  they  be  7  God  will  regard  them  Fu¬ 
ture  generations  will  rise  up  to  call  them  blessed. 


Meeting  in  such  critical  days  for  the  country 
and  for  the  Church  as  those  just  now  passing, 
the  officers  of  the  General  Assembly  have  done 
well  to  ask  the  prayers  of  ministers,  elders  and 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  They 
admonish  the  entire  Church  that  “the  time  baa 
come  when,  with  united  front,  we  should  move 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  greater  things 
than  have  been  known  in  the  past.  ”  They  would 
have  all  who  pray  crave  the  rich  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Genera) 
Assembly  which  this  day  convenes  at  Winona, 
to  the  end  that  “We  may  be  brought  yet  closer 
together  as  fellow  believers  and  fellow  workers, 
and  every  interest  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  may  lie 
advanced.  ” 
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CHAPLAINS  OF  THE  OUABD. 

A  OITT  PASTOR  TOI,UMTRKB8  FOB  THB  WAR. 

Our  city  has  few  miniatera  of  aoy  denomina- 
ti(Ki  who  are  more  reapected  and  belored  than 
Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  the  pastor  of  the  South 
Reformed  Church  on  Murray  Hill,  at  the  corner 
of  Madison  arenue  and  Thirty- eighth  street  It 
is  no  small  thing  to  nay  of  any  man  that  he 
comes  of  good  stock,  as  he  does  from  the  beat 
blood  of  New  England.  Few  men  are  better 
known  in  this  city  among  our  old  merchants 
than  his  father,  John  T.  Terry,  who  came  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  with  OoTemor  Morgan,  whose  partner  in 
business  be  was  till  the  latter’s  death.  Brought 
up  in  the  strict  habits  of  the  Puritans,  he  has 
always  been  noted  for  his  integrity  and  high 
sense  of  mercantile  honor.  From  such  a  father 
the  son  inherits  a  character  that  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  fitting  combination  of  manliness 
and  godiiness. 

But  while  diligent  in  his  profession,  be  has 
not  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  duties  as 
pastor  and  preacher  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
chaplain  of  a  regiment,  in  which  the  personal 
influence  of  such  a  man  must  be  very  great. 
Nor  does  be  feel  that  his  duty  towards  them  is 
discharged  if  he  makes  bis  appearance  when  the 
regiment  goes  into  camp  or  appears  on  parade. 
Now  the  country  in  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the 
regiment  is  called  to  the  fleld,  and  required  to 
pledge  itself  to  continue  in  it  for  two  years,  if 
the  war  should  last  so  long,  (though  we  confl- 
dsntly  believe  it  will  not  last  two  months, )  and 
why  should  it  not  need  its  chaplain  as  well  as 
its  surgeon  f  If  it  is  going  into  active  service, 
where  the  soldiers  are  exposed  to  wounds  and  to 
death,  they  need  him  more  than  ever,  to  be  with 
them  on  the  fleld,  or  in  the  hospital,  to  support 
the  suffering  and  the  dying.  Never  can  he 
speak  to  them  with  so  much  tenderness,  nor 
will  his  words  of  cheer  and  hope  be  so  preciouA 
The  duties  of  a  chaplain  are  not  different  in 
any  essential  from  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  The 
chaplain  is  the  pastor  in  the  field,  the  minister 
of  religion  where  his  ministry  is  urgent  and 
practical.  As  pastor  of  a  large  city  church  he 
has  filled  a  post  of  influence  and  usefulness  with 
great  efficiency  and  success;  his  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  and  in  their  homes  it  is 
hard  to  fill.  But  as  pastor  of  a  regiment  he  has 
a  thousand  men  to  serve  at  a  crisis  in  their 
lives  such  as  comes  but  once  to  aoy  man,  a  time 
the  most  critical  and  momentous,  such  as  a  true 
minister  of  Christ  recognixea  as  the  rarest  of 
opportunities  to  bring  the  spirit  and  the  word 
of  our  Lmd  to  the  apprehension  and  acceptance 
of  his  fellow-men.  To  follow  his  regiment  at 
such  a  time  is  not  to  desert  his  post  of  duty ;  to 
spare  him  from  his  church  for  such  a  service  is 
regarded  by  its  best  men  and  best  members  as  the 
truest  support  and  the  highest  approval  of  their 
pastor.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  pastorate  thus  to 
make  it  accord  with  the  doty  of  a  chaplain.  The 
ministry  to  our  soldiers  is  now  the  supreme  office 
of  our  religious  teachers.  God  bless  them  in  itl 
And  when  we  pray  for  our  soldiers  in  the  field 
and  our  sailors  in  the  fight,  let  us  remember 
them  who  minister  to  them  in  person  and  rejoice 
that  the  church  follows  her  children  as  her  sons 
follow  the  flag,  with  unfaltering  loyalty  and  love 
that  will  not  flinch  or  fail.  ^ 

The  roster  of  the  regiments  now  in  camp  and 
the  muster  rolls  of  the  new  United  States  sol¬ 
diers  ready  for  service  in  Cubs  or  Manila,  con 
tain  the  names  of  ministers  to  whom  active  war¬ 
fare  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  unex¬ 
pected.  It  is  one  thing  to  accept  an  honorary 
membership  in  the  Guards,  and  another  to  march 
on  short  notice  to  a  camp  of  instruction  for  a 
long  period  of  military  duty.  The  promptness 


with  which  the  call  to  arms  has  been  obeyed 
makes  it  apparent  that  these  men  have  not  bwn 
merely  playing  soldier  in  their  splendid  armories, 
but  have  cultivated  that  spirit  of  obedience  to 
orders  which  is  the  beet  expression  of  loyalty 
to  the  State  and  love  for  the  whole  country. 
The  morale  of  these  city  regiments  finds  exposi¬ 
tion  in  the  men  whom  they  have  called  to  be 
their  chaplainA  It  is  a  striking  evidence  that 
the  confidence  of  the  guards  has  been  well  be¬ 
stowed  that  their  pastors  do  not  desert  them 
when  they  must  leave  their  armories  and  take 
the  field.  A  city  pastor  finds  his  regimental 
duties  quite  consistent  with  his  church  work  so 
long  as  the  soldiers  whom  he  shepherds  remain 
at  home.  But  the  call  to  go  out  to  war  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  chaplain  to  choose  between 
his  regiment  and  bis  church.  Probably  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace,  such  a  contingency  was 
hardly  anticipated,  and  this  makes  the  readiness 
of  pastors  who  have  also  accepted  the  position 
of  chaplain,  to  fulfil  their  soldierly  duty,  all  the 
mere  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  mili- 
tar/  organisations  with  which  they  have  been 
connected.  It  proves  to  all  men  the  genuineness 
of  those  who  among  us  take  up  the  office  of  sol¬ 
dier  and  of  those  whom  these  soldiers  choose  to 
be  their  pastors  and  helpers  in  the  service.  It 
tells  the  whole  world  that  soldiering  in  the  city, 
or  in  civil  life,  is  not  a  mere  show,  but  a  sub¬ 
stantial  training  in  a  school  of  noble  culture. 

In  this  way,  too,  we  answer  the  question  as  to 
a  minister  of  peace  having  a  call  to  war.  It 
seems  to  come  a  profanation  to  put  on  a  uniform 
and  accept  a  commission  while  be  preaches  the 
Gospel  and  cherishes  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  This  misconception  of  a  chaplain’s  dig¬ 
nity  is  due  to  prejudice  rather  than  to  principle. 
There  was  something  splendid  in  the  service 
done  at  Gettysburg  by  the  fine  old  Quaker  who 
pot  on  his  Sunday  dress  when  he  shouldered  his 
rifle.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  but  in  battle  be 
served  his  country  in  the  same  sober  garb  that 
he  put  on  when  be  worshiped  bis  God.  The 
union  of  warfare  and  worship  could  not  be  more 
fitly  illustrated  or  expressed.  The  acta  of  war 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  worship  when  the  heroic 
soul  inspires  the  one  as  the  devout  soul  inspires 
the  other.  Duty  is  always  sacred  and  the  high¬ 
est  duty  of  any  hour  is  the  holiest  thing  in 
human  life.  R.  A.  8. 


“BLOOD  IS  THICKER  THAN  WATER  I” 
One  of  the  new  developments  caused  by  the 
war  is  that  we  find  out  who  are  our  true  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  It  is  but  natural 
that  the  old  monarchies  should  be  a  little  dis 
turbed  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Great 
Republic  of  the  West  on  the  field  of  action  ;  not 
only  in  her  own  hemisphere,  but  in  the  Far 
Blast;  destroying  a  whole  fleet  at  a  single  blow, 
and  thus  giving  an  exhibition  of  her  tremendous 
power,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  was  proposed 
among  themselves  that  they  should  combine  to 
put  bounds  to  it  before  it  went  any  farther. 
This  might  have  been  expected  from  the  old 
monarchies— Germany,  Austria  and  Russia,  but 
that  France— Republican  France — should  lend 
herself  to  such  an  intrigue  is  sn  amaxement. 
Tet  it  is  affirmed  by  those  who  profess  to  know 
that  all  the  powers  on  the  Continent,  even  France 
and  Italy,  would  have  joined  in  such  an  unholy 
Alliance,  had  they  not  been  warned  to  keep 
hands  off  by  England,  which  seems  to  have  lost 
faith  in  the  continental  powers,  and  casts  her 
lot  with  her  kindred  this  side  the  sea. 

The  most  notable  declaration  of  this  was  given 
a  few  days  since  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  colonies,  who  in  a 
speech  to  the  people  of  his  own  city  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  declared  himself  (in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  expressed,  not  only  his 
own  personal  wish,  but  the  determination  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain, )  in  favor  of  draw¬ 
ing  closer  to  America,  with  which  he  seemed  to 


say  that  the  two  Powers  could  stand  against  the 
world  in  arms.  Here  are  his  very  words : 

“The  time  has  arrived  when  Great  Britain  may 
be  confronted  by  a  combination  of  Powers,  and 
our  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  draw  all  parts  of 
the  empire  into  close  unity,  and  our  next  to 
maintain  the  bonds  of  permanent  unity  with 
our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a 
powerful  and  generous  nation,  speaking  our 
language,  bred  of  our  race,  and  having  inter¬ 
ests  identical  with  ours.  1  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  terrible  as  war  may  be,  even  war 
itself  would  be  cheaply  purchased  if  in  a  great 
and  noble  cause  the  stars  and  stripes  and  the 
Union  Jack  should  wave  together  over  an 
Anglo  Saxon  alliance.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  results  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  policy 
that  at  the  present  time  these  two  great  nations 
understand  each  other  better  than  they  ever 
have  done,  since,  over  a  century  ago,  they  were 
separated  by  the  blunder  of  a  British  govern¬ 
ment.’’ 

This  might  have  been  regarded  as  merely  bis 
own  preference,  inasmuch  as  some  years  since 
he  had  entered  into  a  very  near  and  dear  alliance 
with  America  in  marrying  into  one  of  the  old 
families  of  New  England,  but  that  it  was  not 
merely  hie  personal  feeling  was  shown  in  the 
instant  applause  of  hie  audience,  which  was 
soon  echoed  all  over  England  in  the  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion, 
such  as  The  Times,  The  Standard  and  The  Daily 
News,  which  speak  for  Old  England.  After  all  we 
may  find  our  best  friends  in  our  own  kinsfolk 
beyond  the  sea.  “Blood  is  thicker  than  water.’’ 

H.  M.  F. 


TAKE  OFF  TOUR  HAT  TO  THE  KINO. 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  17tb  of  May,  was  the 
birthday  of  the  King  of  Spain,  when  he  attained 
the  mature  age  of  thirteen  years  I  When  I  was 
in  Madrid,  he  was  not  a  year  old,  but  he  was 
already  an  object  of  great  interest.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  how  the  little  morsel  of  humanity,  as 
soon  as  he  was  born  into  the  world,  was  passed 
around  to  be  inspected  by  all  the  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors,  so  that  they  could  attest  that  he  was 
of  the  royal  blood  I 

It  was  a  great  event  in  Madrid,  when  his 
“Catholic  Majesty’’  was  baptised  with  a  name 
that  was  about  as  long  an  his  little  legs.  Here 
it  is  in  full :  “Alfonso  XIII. Leo  Ferdinand  Maria 
James  Isidore  Pascal  Antonio,  King  of  Spain, 
of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Navarre,  of  Granada,  of 
Toledo,  of  Valencia,  of  Galicia,  of  Majorca,  of 
Minorca,  of  Seville,  of  Cerdena,  of  Cordova,  of 
Corcega,  of  Murcia,  of  Jaen.  of  Algarve,  of 
Algexiras,  of  G  braltar  ( l),of  the  Canaries,  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  of  India,  and  the  Oceanic 
Continent,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  of  Brabant  and  of  Milan,  Count  of  Haps- 
burg,  of  Flanders,  of  Tyrol  and  of  Barcelona, 
aod  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Molina  I’’  Oh,  dear,dearl 
What  a  load  for  that  little  mite  of  a  creature  to 
carry  I  But  the  proud  Spanish  dons  took  it  seri¬ 
ously,  and  anybody  that  should  have  ventured  to 
amileataucha  length  of  titles  might  have  got  such 
a  blow  that  be  would  never  have  smiled  again  I 
But  “one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.’’  The  happy  mother  was,  like  other 
happy  mothers,  fond  of  showing  how  the  child 
grew.  The  wife  of  the  American  minister  was 
a  great  favorite  at  the  palace,  and  when  she 
called  the  Queen  would  have  the  little  prince 
brought  in,  and  would  bare  hia  legs,  to  show 
whai  a  chubby  little  fellow  he  was.  About  that 
time  there  was  quite  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
worshippers  of  royalty  when  a  Secretary  from  the 
Palace  rushed  into  a  company  of  loyal  devotees, 
and  exclaimed,  “77ie  King  has  a  tooth  !  " 
Sometimes  the  exhibitions  were  not  quite  so 
succcessful.  When  the  Queen  Regent  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  through  the  provinces  she  came  to 
Saragossa,  and  the  little  King  was  taken  in  state 
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to  the ’Cathedral,  where  he  waa  met  at  the  door 
by  aome  duke  of  high  degree,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  formal  addreae  to  hie  majeaty.  But^the 
little  chap  had  hia  rights  aa  well  aa  other  babies, 
and  chose  that  particular  moment  to  set  up  a 
equalling,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
Queen,  but  the  Duke  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  stopped,  saying,  “When  the  King  speaks, 
flis  subjects  must  keep  silence  I”  Such  was  the 
oarly  experience  and  manifestation  of  a  power 
to  make  himself  heard,  that  marked  the  early 
life  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  only  day  before 
yeaterday  completed  his  thirteenth  year  1 

Who  can  predict  his  future  T  We  certainly 
wish  nothing  for  him  but  an  honorable  life, 
whether  it  be  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  in  aome 
place  of  retirement  suited  to  royal  refugees.  The 
won  of  the  first  Napoleon,  though  born  in  the 
Tuilleries,  and  heir  to  the  proudest  throne  in 
Europe  or  in  the  world,  spent  his  days  far  from 
France,  and  the  visitor  to  Vienna  is  shown  a 
palace  that  was  once  occupied  by  the  great 
Napoleon  himself,  and  in  which  his  only  child 
and  heir  breathed  his  last.  Such  may  be  the 
ending  of  the  life  on  which  so  much  now  seems  to 
depend  in  the  destiny  of  Spain  I  H.  M.  F. 


DEATH  OF  Dr.  HOWARD. 

“  The  pawing  of  a  spirit  rich  and  ripe  and  rare.” 

The  death  of  Dr.  George  A.  Howard,  for  forty 
years  the  pastor  and  for  the  last  eight  years  pas¬ 
tor  emeritus  at  Catskill,  is  another  loas  to  us 
who  have  known  and  loved  him  long,  and  a  loss 
to  the  church,  for  he  was  rich  in  those  gifts  and 
f^cee  which  are  her  peculiar  treasures.  But  to 
him  it  is  gain  to  die.  He  was  ripe  for  glory. 
Like  the  holy  men  of  old  he  had  filled  the  goodly 
measure  of  the  years  and  passed  to  the  presence 
of  his  Lord.  The  good  land  where  the  perfect 
replaces  the  partial  has  opened  to  him  its  vistas 
of  unfailing  progress  and  unfading  hope.  We 
always  think  of  him  as  he  sat  beneath  those 
mountain  woods  that  he  loved,  one  summer’s 
day,  and  recited  Bryant’s  “Thanatopeis”  How¬ 
ard  was  a  poet  who  found  expression  in  the 
noblest  lines  of  the  world’s  great  singers.  He 
was  content  to  voice  his  own  soul- songs  in  the 
verse  of  other  masters.  Some  one  has  aaid  that 
the  greatest  poets  are  not  the  writers  of  poetry, 
but  they  who  take  up  the  splendors  of  poetry 
into  their  own  imperishable  substance.  Nor 
was  be  the  lover  of  one  poet ;  he  made  friends 
and  helpers  of  all  the  great  ones.  In  that,  be 
was  wiser  than  many  and  hia  reward  waa  great. 

He  was  also  a  theologian  of  that  finer  type 
which  takes  the  truth  in  whole  and  not  in  parts 
trimmed  down  to  fit  a  particular  system.  He 
revered  Paul  and  admired  Augustine.  The  epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans  and  the  “City  of  God”  were 
to  him  ideal  compositions,  the  one  of  pure  truth, 
the  other  of  pure  aspiration.  But  no  absorbing 
vision  of  the  divine  sovereignty  could  blind  him 
to  the  needs  and  responsibility  of  the  human 
spirit.  There  was  no  despotism  in  the  divine 
government  as  be  saw  it,  that  crushed  the  free 
dom  of  man  or  reduced  hia  responsible  activity. 
In  the  days  of  Old  snd  New  School,  it  was  s 
delight  to  talk  with  one  who  bad  no  ranccr  of 
prejudice,  merely  a  range  of  sight  that  caught 
the  beet  points  in  every  view  and  built  its 
castles  on  the  fairest  and  most  inexpugnable 
strongholds.  We  count  it  a  happiness  for  life 
to  have  found  Howard  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  ministry;  be  was  fifteen  years  older  and 
his  council  was  precious  and  comforting.  The 
memory  of  those  days  is  moving  this  pen  to 
write  of  him  now ;  thoee  few  months  of  com¬ 
parative  intimacy  like  a  priceless  vintage  have 
ripened  and  grown  rich  in  the  absences  and 
silences  of  thoee  later  years.  So  a  large  man 
may  not  be  limited  to  the  one  parish  of  his  life. 
Howard  made  friends  and  disciples  everywhere. 
With  Hawley  of  Auburn  he  chaplained  the  old 
Mountain  House  crowds.  They  learned  to  look 
for  him  as  a  part  of  their  regenerating  season. 


And  when  the  church  needed  a  man  to  show  it 
bow  to  celebrate  the  Reunion  in  a  practical  way, 
there  was  this  large  man  of  wide  horixon  and 
generoua  sympathy,  to  meet  the  crisis  and  fulfill 
the  mission.  In  the  coming  days  we  shall  need 
more  such  men  as  he.  We  bury  him  with  keen 
sense  of  loss ;  praying  that  his  spirit  may  sur¬ 
vive  among  us.  R.  A.  S. 


A  LONG  AND  NOBLE  MINISTRY. 

Few  ministers  in  any  of  our  cities  are 
more  widely  known,  or  more  honored  and  be¬ 
loved,  than  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland  of  Washing 
ton,  D.  O.,  where  he  has  been  settled  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Through  all  the  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  waa  in  the  storm-centre,  and  knew 
all  the  great  actors  in  that  tremendous  struggle, 
from  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  to  the  most  notable  men  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  army  and  navy.  He  shared  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  great  contest — its  victories 
and  its  defeats — till  the  whole  ended  in  one 
outburst  of  joy,  that  was  so  soon  turned  to  grief, 
aa  the  triumph  of  victory  was  followed  by  the 
wail  of  sorrow  over  the  martyred  President.  To 
have  lived  in  such  surroundings  for  all  these 
years  was  a  memorable  experience  for  any  man, 
but  it  was  still  more  to  have  borne  himself  aa  a 
model  Christian  pastor,  supporting  the  weak,  and 
strengthening  the  faint-hearted,  and  leading  his 
fiock  and  all  around  him  in  the  way  of  duty 
and  of  peace. 

In  this  long  ministry  Dr.  Sunderland  was 
supported  by  the  companionship  of  his  wife, 
one  of  those  noble  women,  who  are  given  to 
strengthen  a  man  in  all  that  is  truest  and  best 
in  him,  and  who  by  her  gentle  power  added  im¬ 
mensely  to  his  infiuence  over  the  great  constitu¬ 
ency  which  gathers  round  a  pastor  in  a  city  of 
such  a  varied  population  as  Washington.  She 
died  two  or  three  years  since,  leaving  him  in  a 
loneliness  which  the  stricken  heart  only  knoweth 
and  into  which  we  do  not  dare  to  intrude. 

Feeling  from  that  time  more  than  ever  the 
burden  of  pastoral  labor,  he  has  been  greatly 
relieved  by  having  Dr.  Talmage  united  with 
him  and  taking  on  him  the  chief  labor  of  the 
pulpit,  a  relation  which  has  been  one  of  perfect 
mutual  confidence  and  affection,  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  letter  to  hie  people  asking  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  further  duties.  He  says:  “The 
sadness  of  the  step  I  am  now  taking  has  one 
great  alleviation,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  pro¬ 
foundly  thankful  to  God.  The  association  of 
Dr.  Talmage  with  me  in  this  pastorate  has  been 
one  of  great  relief  amid  the  caree  and  toils  of 
our  ministerial  life,  and  I  can  never  be  grateful 
enough  that  in  retiring  from  my  post  of  duty 
in  this  church  I  am  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  foremost  preacher  of  his  time, ’’ to  which 
Dr.  Talmage  responded : 

“One  of  the  foremost  clergymen  of  the  century 
retires  from  active  service  when  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland,  because  of  advanced  years,  resigns 
from  this  pastorate.  He  baa  had  two  character- 
istioi  not  always  found  in  the  same  man,  cour¬ 
age  and  gentleness,  capacity  to  wield  a  battle  axe 
and  to  soothe  wounds,  ‘son  of  thunder’  and  'son 
of  consolation.  ’  For  fifty  five  years  a  herald  of 
salvation  in  important  national  crises ;  chaplain 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  for  awhile 
pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  at  Paris;  but  for 
the  most  of  the  time  shepherd  of  this  fiock; 
identified  with  all  the  charities  of  this  city ; 
abreast  of  all  the  great  movements  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  this  nation  and  the  redemption  of 
the  world;  this  meeting  hails  him,  congratulates 
him,  thanks  him. 

“The  near  three  years  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  as  co  pastor  have  been  to  me  years  of 
great  satisfaction.  If  he  waited  until  I  con¬ 
sented  to  let  him  resign  he  would  have  to  wait 


forever.  For  many  yeara  before  ws  were  put 
together  in  this  paatorate  we  were  warm  personal 
friends.  He  preached  the  dedication  sermon  of 
one  of  my  churches  in  Brooklyn,  and  nothing 
has  transpired  for  many  years  in  hia  life  or  mine 
that  did  not  deeply  interest  both  of  us.  He  will 
be  in  the  prayers  of  all  who  have  known  him, 
until  he  ascends  amid  such  cries  aa  were  beard 
when  Elijah  went  up  from  the  banka  of  tne 
Jordan:  'My  father!  My  father  I  The  chariots 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.'  ’’ 


UNION  SEMINARY  CLOSING. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  following  the  week’s  examinations, 
began  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  waa  an  impressive  and 
tender  occasion,  and  the  feeling  was  well  voiced 
by  the  closing  hymn,  “The  Lord  be  with  you, 
till  we  meet  again.”  Thus  for  many  years  the 
departure  and  scattering  of  the  graduating  class 
has  been  signalized  by  the  most  memorable  and 
touching  communion  of  teacher  and  taught  with 
one  another  and  with  their  common  Lord.  Words 
long  remembered  have  been  spoken  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  such  as  have  given  tone  to  many  a  life  of 
devotion  and  toil. 

On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Charles  Cutbbert  Hall, 
the  new  President  of  the  Faculty,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  the  late  President,  united 
in  the  service.  The  attendance  was  large  con¬ 
sidering  the  inclement  weather  and  those  present 
will  not  soon  forget  the  words  of  encouragement 
and  cheer  that  were  spoken. 

Monday  at  the  Seminary  waa  a  day  of  quiet 
preparation  for  the  final  exercises.  The  evening 
of  the  day  before  Commencement  is  given  over 
to  the  banquet  of  the  Alumni,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  Alumni  Club.  This  year  matters 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  new  and  well-appointed 
Hotel  Manhattan  at  Madison  avenue  and  Forty 
second  street.  The  large  dining-room  on  the 
second  fioor  gave  just  enough  accommodation 
for  over  ISO  Alumni  and  a  few  guests.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  more 
intellectual  and  sentimental  feast  which  followed 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all.  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Knox  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bloomfield,  President  of  the  Club,  acted  as 
“toast  master.”  In  the  course  of  bis  remarks 
be  provoked  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  latest 
ecclesiastical  acquisition  of  the  Faculty,  com¬ 
paring  it  in  suddenness  and  unexpectedness,  to 
the  nation’s  acquisition  of  the  Philippines! 

Three  good  epeeches  followed,  according  to  the 
programme.  Dr.  Hiram  C.  Haydn  of  Cleveland 
spoke  on  the  duties  of  the  church  as  related  to 
and  affected  by  the  development  of  modern 
thought.  He  favored  tolerance  and  advance, 
maintaining  the  right  and  use  of  well  aimed 
criticism.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  of  Rochester 
spoke  of  '  The  Church  at  Work”  with  great  fer¬ 
vor  and  eloquence,  pointing  out  the  necessity  that 
ministers  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
church.  The  Iset  speech  was  made  by  a  more  recent 
graduate.  Dr.  AntbonyH.  Evans  of  the  West  Church 
of  this  city.  His  topic  was  the  “Church  and 
Spiritual  Life.”  In  impassioned  words  he 
spoke  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
spiritual  element  in  our  life,  urging  that  only 
aa  life  is  spiritual  can  it  be  Christian. 

The  exercises  of  the  Alumni  Meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  were  also  of  much  interest.  Dr.  Hall  spoke 
on  the  “Seminary  and  the  Miniatry.  ”  An  his 
address  will  probably  be  printed,  there  is  no 
need  that  a  summary  be  attempted  here  The 
luncheon  of  the  Alumni  with  the  Directors  is  a 
usual  feature  of  the  day,  and  the  always  eagerly 
anticipated  graduate  exercises  in  the  evening. 
All  passed  off  satisfactorily;  and  it  may  be  aaid 
for  the  new  President,  and  indeed  all  concerned 
with  him,  that  the  coming  days  of  leisure  have 
been  well  earned— for  it  goes  without  saying — 
Union  Theological  Seminary  is  in  earnest  and 
evangelical  from  top  to  bottom  1 
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A  HEKO  IN  SPORT  OB  IN  EfAB. 
Although  the  war  thus  far  hae  been  almost 
bloodleaa,  there  has  been  at  least  the  sacrifice 
of  one  precious  life  that  is  a  great  loss,  that  of 
Ensign  Bagley,  the  first  of  our  brave  oflScers  to 
fall.  The  death  of  one  so  young  and  to  full  of 
life  recalls  a  gay  scene  at  the  navy  yard  at 
Annapolis  in  November,  1893,  where  he  few  the 
first  time  appeared  as  a  hera  It  was  the  day 
of  the  great  foot- ball  game  between  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  A  fine  team  of  athletic  young 
Westpointers  had  come  down  for  a  trial  of 
strength  with  the  Naval  Cadets,  and  the  friendly 
cootest  had  drawn  crowds  of  Army  and  Navy 
men  and  of  gay  women,  young  and  old.  wearing 
the  colors  of  the  two  branches  of  the  service, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  rival  combatants. 

As  the  stalwart  Westpointers  appeared  on  the 
field,  they  seemed  so  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  Annapolis  team  that  experts  declared 
there  would  be  an  easy  victory  for  the  visitors, 
and  the  groups  of  Army  friends  were  correspond¬ 
ingly  triumphant,  but  as  the  game  began  it  was 
evident  that  the  oonfiict  would  be  a  hard  fought 
one,  and  as  one  good  stand  after  another  was 
taken  by  the  slight  blue  uniformed  boys,  interest 
increased  on  both  sides.  There  was  genuine 
admiration  and  satisfaction  in  the  tones  of  the 
gray  haired  Navy  Burgeon  as  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  cheered  at  a  good  stroke,  declaring,  “Our 
boys  maybe  small,  but  they  have  got  sand  I” 
Finally,  at  a  very  critical  moment,  a  slight 
figure  emerged  from  the  mass  of  struggling  men 
and  seising  his  opportunity  gave  the  hard  fought 
ball  a  kick  that  sent  it  far  above  the  heads  of  all 
oontsstants  to  the  other  end  of  the  gridiron  and 
scored  the  much  needed  point  for  the  Navy  that 
saved  the  game.  j 

Only  those  who  have  watched  such  a  ooniest, 
can  understand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene, 
how  hats  went  into  the  air  and  the  name  of 
Bagley  was  sounded  with  cheers  from  one  end  of 
the  ground  to  the  other. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  enthusiasm  a  quiet  lit¬ 
tle  lady  bad  arrived  alone,  and  after  vainly  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  seat  reserved  for  her,  caught  the 
name  that  was  on  everyone’s  lips,  and  turning 
with  a  flushed  face  to  her  neighbor  in  the 
crowd,  said,  “Oh,  I  wish  I  could  see  what  it  ia, 
for  theU  M  my  son,  and  I  have  just  arrived  from 
North  Carolina!”  A  place  was  speedily  made 
for  the  proud  little  mother  and  she  watched  her 
boy’s  triumph  and  saw  him  at  the  end  of  the 
game  carried  off  the  field  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
mates  amidst  the  most  resounding  cheers.  Foot¬ 
ball  men  declared  his  “punt”  had  broken  the 
record,  and  Bagley  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  mother’s  pride  has 
never  known  a  check,  the  boy  successfully  fin¬ 
ished  his  course  at  the  Academy,  holding  the 
respect  of  his  comrades  and  of  his  superior  offi¬ 
cers  until  the  moment  when  he  gave  his  fresh 
young  life  for  bis  country,  on  tiie  deck  of  the 
“Winslow.”  The  broken-hearted  mother  h— 
the  oonsolation  of  knowing  that  many  hearts  all 
over  our  broad  land  are  honoring  her  dead  and 
sorrowing  with  her. 

CHAPI.AIK8  AND  THB  PBBSBTTBKIAN 
10NI8TBK8’  FUND. 

Ihs  EvARain.isT :  Having  ^received  quite  a 
number  of  inquiries  from  our  policy-holders, 
about  their  rights  under  life  insurance  contracts 
issued  by  this  Fund,  in  event  of  service  in  the 
capacity  of  chaplain  in  our  preaent  war  with 
Spain,  we  would  ask  you  to  kindly  publish  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ministers’  Fund  at  a  regular  meeting  held 
in  their  offires,  Stephen  Qirard  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  12th,  1896,  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  that  all  outstanding  policies  of 
this  Fund  at  this  date.  May  12th,  1896,  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  permit  our  policy-holders  to 
serve  their  country  in  any  capacity  they  may 
desire,  without  prejudice  to  the  same.  ” 

Pbbbt  S.  Allkn,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Dkab  Db.  Fikld  :  Your  notice  of  the  late  Dr. 
Northrop,  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  5th,  needs 
correction  at  one  point  in  order  that  justice  may 
be  done  to  another  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Northrop. 
He  was  not  “the  originator  of  Arbor  Day.”  as 
in  stated  in  the  quotation  which  you  made  from 
The  Evening  Poet.  The  distinction  of  originat¬ 
ing  that  tree  planting  day  belongs  to  the  Hon. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  recently  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  under  President  Cleveland. 

The  day  fitly  originated  in  a  State  which  bad 
been  rendered  destitute  of  trees,  except  along  the 
water  courses,  by  the  prairie  fires  which  had  an¬ 
nually  swept  over  it.  It  was  the  object  of  Arbor 
Day  to  arouse  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  an  effect¬ 
ive  effort  to  make  their  homes  more  pleasant  by 
the  presence  of  trees  and  by  the  same  means  to 
protect  them  and  their  crops  from  destructive 
winds  and  in  due  time  to  provide  them  with 
timber  and  lumber  for  building  and  other  pur 
poses.  The  endeavor  was  very  wisely  made  to 
secure  a  general,  instead  of  a  sporadic  planting 
by  designating  a  particular  day  for  the  work  and 
so  stimulating  each  settler  to  engage  in  the 
work  the  more  hopefully  and  earnestly  by  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  his  fellow  citizens  all  about  him 
and  all  over  the  State  were  on  that  day  engaged 
in  the  like  work. 

Mr.  Morton  brought  bis  scheme  to  the  atten- 
t  on  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
welcomed  by  the  Board,  which  designated  a  day 
for  general  tree  planting  which  was  to  be  known 
as  “Arbor  Day.”  Premiums  of  money  and 
libraries  of  books  were  also  offered  for  the  largest 
number  of  trees  planted  in  given  localities.  The 
result  was  that  instead  of  a  few  trees  being 
planted  here  and  there  throughout  the  State, 
more  than  a  million  were  planted.  The  success 
was  BO  manifest  that  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
the  day  was  perpetuated  as  an>nnual  observance, 
and  after*  a*  few  years,  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Morton’s  work,  an  act  was  passed  appointing  his 
birthday,  April  22d,  as  the  day  to  be  observed 
annually  thereafter  aa  Arbor  Day  and  it  was  also 
made  a  legal  holiday. 

The  benefits  of  the  day  in  Nebraska  were  so 
apparent  that  it  was  soon  adopted  in  neighbor 
ing  States,  while  its  observance  also  extended 
to  the  Elastem  States,  where  trees  were  more  or 
lees  abundant,  but  where  they  were  threatened 
with  untimely  destruction  or  were  not  properly 
cared  for. 

A  few  years  after  its  establiahment,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  day  was  modified  by  enlisting  the 
public  schools  in  its  observance,  and  now,  in 
almost  every  State,  old  and  young  unite  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  day  by  various  exercises  in  addition  to 
tree  planting  and  the  day  has  become  one  of  the 
special  festivals  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Northrop  early  recognised  the  value  of 
Arbor  Day  and  its  relation  to  the  subject  of 
“Village  Improvement,”  in  which  he  was  much 
interested,  and  of  which  he  had  for  many  years 
seen  a  practical  example  in  the  Laurel  Hill 
Association  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  By 
his  lectures  and  addresses  he  did  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  person  to  enlist  the  schools  in  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day  and  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  appearance  of  our  rural 
towns  throughout  the  country.  E. 


NOT  TBT  OOHPLKTBD. 

The  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavorera  at 
San  Francisco  pledged  themselves  to  give  this 
year  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  25  cents 
per  member  in  addition  to  their  annual  gifts  to 
this  work,  which  the  crucified  and  ascending 
Christ  laid  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
His  people.  Many  societies  have  redeemed  their 
pledge,  but  many  are  still  in  arrears.  But  a  few 
weeks  remain  before  the  Convention  assembles  at 
Nashville,  and  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
work  hopes  that  there  will  be  no  delinquents  so 
that  the  movement  may  be  a  gracious  success. 

Tours  sincerely, 

John  R.  Davixs,  Chairman. 


Dr.  BOOTH’S  HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  Rutgers  River¬ 
side  Church  on  Sunday  morning  to  listen  to 
Dr.  Booth’s  very  interesting  review  of  its  his¬ 
tory  as  a  church  organization— early  and  late. 
He  brought  up  the  early  Dutch  and  English 
history  of  the  city  by  way  of  background,  glanc¬ 
ing  later  at  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Mackemie,  the  first  of  Presbyterian 
ministers.  Coming  in  1709,  beat  length  secured 
a  shed-like  structure  to  preach  in  in  Pearl 
street  The  first  Wall -street  church  (now  the 
“Old  First”  in  Fifth  avenue)  was  built  in  1717. 
Later  on,  the  Brick  Church  was  built  at  the 
head  of  Beekman  street. 

The  British  used  both  of  these  churches  aw 
barracks  until  they  evacuated  the  city.  John 
Rogers,  a  chaplain  at  Washington’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church, 
from  1765  to  1811.  Dr.  Booth  said :  It  waw 
the  Wall  Street  Church  whose  members,  lured 
by  the  offer  of  Henry  Rutgers  of  a  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Rutgers  and  Henry  streets,  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  and  build. 
This  building  was  opened  May  13th,  1798,  and 
the  congregation  continued  its  Collegiate  rela¬ 
tione  with  the  First  and  Brick  until  1809.  The 
second  building  on  the  same  site  was  used  for 
worship  on  April  9th,  1842.  The  third  building 
of  the  church,  now  called  Rutgers  Church,  was 
at  Madison  avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  street.  It 
was  opened  on  April  16th,  1863.  The  fourth 
building  was  on  the  same  site,  and  was  opened 
for  worship  in  January,  1875.  The  fifth  build¬ 
ing  was  a  chapel  at  West  Seventy -third  street 
and  the  Boulevard,  and  was  opened  for  worship 
in  September,  1888.  The  sixth  building,  th» 
present  fine  church,  was  built  on  the  same  site* 
and  opened  for  worship  in  January,  1890. 

Its  erection,  as  we  remember,  was  chiefly  du» 
to  the  exertions  and  fine  business  ability  of  Dr. 
Booth  himself.  But  for  him  there  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  no  longer  a  prosperous  Rutgers  Church 
in  New  York.  This  historical  recital  was  en¬ 
livened  by  many  side  lights.  He  mentioned  th» 
fact  that  the  establishment  by  Mrs.  Isabellw 
Graham  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans’  Aid  Society 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  the  first 
philanthropic  organization  formed  in  New  York, 
and  was  an  incentive  to  all  that  have  followed. 
Henry  Rutgers,  the  early  patron  of  the  church,  Dr. 
Booth  said,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  society  now  known  as  Tammany  Hall. 


The  pulpit  has  spoken  with  a  good  degree  of 
unanimity  on  the  subject  that  so  greatly  occu¬ 
pies  the  whole  nation  at  the  present  moment. 
Our  ministers,  one  and  all,  deptecate  war,  but 
now  that  we  are  involved  in  it,  and  righteously 
so,  they  urge  their  flocks  to  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  in  the  efforts  they  are  making 
to  prosecute  it  vigorously  to  an  honorable  and 
beneficent  close.  So  speak  out  Dr.  James  Taylor 
of  Rome,  D.  O.  Means  of  Albany,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Kittredge  of  Qeneseo,  and,  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  how  many  more.  We  give,  as  a  fair 
indication  of  our  entire  pulpit,  Presbyterian  and 
American,  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  before  the  Lord’* 
Supper.  _ 

The  Commencement  of  Hanover  College  come* 
in  early  June,  President  Fisher  preaching  ^e 
Baccalaureate  Uabbath,  A.M.,  June  5tb,  and 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  addressing  the  Christian 
Associations  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  On 
the  evening  of  June  6th,  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
LL.D.,  will  address  the  Literary  Societies. 
June  7th  will  be  a  busy  day,  the  Trustees  meet¬ 
ing,  Class  Day,  Alumni  banquet,  the  Delivery 
of  Diplomas  for  the  Literary  Societies,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  before  them  by  Rev.  O.  S.  Thompson, 
D.  E.  Williamson  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Gilchrist  fall 
ing  on  that  day  and  evening.  Commencement  on 
Wednesday,  June  8tb.  The  senior  Preparatory 
Exhibition  is  scheduled  for  Friday  evening, 
June  3d. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
ITS  POSITION,  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

Sermon  Opening  Geneiml  Amembly,  Mny  IS,  1898. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

*  *  Begin  to  poteeae,  that  thou  mayeat  inherit  the 
land." — Deuteronomy  2:  31. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  America 
should  have  remained  hidden  from  the  civilised 
world  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

For  ages  history  had  recorded  in  brick  and 
atone,  on  papyrus  and  parchment  the  rise  and 
grofrth,  the  decay  and  fall  of  nations  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Europe;  but  the  story  of  America 
remained  a  blank;  its  very  existence  was  un> 
known. 

The  Church  of  Qod  which  in  patriarchal  days 
was  eetabliriied  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  and 
during  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  seed,  with  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  thrown  open  to  “every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation.” 

At  first  creeping  along  the  shore  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  Rome,  it  spread  over  all  Europe. 
But  everywhere  it  was  more  or  less  complicated 
with  and  trammeled  by  the  State,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  used  by  the  State  for  the  oppression  of 
the  people.  Even  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  more  or  lees  political  in 
its  aims  and  methods.  Heathen  or  Christian, 
there  had  always  been  in  the  religions  of  the 
world  a  connection  between  Church  and  State. 
The  custom  of  ages  had  so  entrenched  itself  in 
men’s  minds  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  there 
could  be  a  better  way.  And  yet  while  this  con¬ 
nection  existed  it  was  impossible  for  the  Church 
to  secure*an  environment  suitable  to  its  highest 
development ;  an  environment  that  would  give  it 
the  widest  freedom  and  make  possible  “a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State.  ’  ’  To  secure  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  out  from  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  past ;  to  find  a  new  land  where  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  were  not  intrenched;  where  entangling  alli¬ 
ances  with  the  State  could  be  thrown  off— a  new 
land  where  the  Church  could  go  back  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  start  anew  in  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  Such  a  land  had  Qod  reserved  for 
such  a  time,  and  He  had  prepared  His  Church 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

Even  before  the  Reformation,  God  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  it.  The  New  Learning  passed 
over  Europe  like  the  breath  of  Qod.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  printing  bad  multiplied  Bibles,  that 
increasing  numbers  could  have  and  study  the 
Word  of  Qod  in  their  own  house.  This  devel¬ 
oped  intelligent  and  independent  thinkers.  Then 
came  the  Reformation  (1517)  to  quicken  the 
^^ord,  warm  the  heart,  and  convert  the  life; 
to  prepare  a  special  people  for  a  new  land  and 
a  new  departure  in  church  life.  Then  as  per¬ 
secutions  arose  that  the  early  Church  might  be 
scattered  abroad  preaching  the  Word ;  so  there 
arose  the  persecutions  of  Charles  IX.  and  Louis 
XIV.  in  Prance,  Philip  Second  and  his  cruel 
agent,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  Holland,  Henry 
VIII.  and  bloody  Mary  in  England,  and  later 
Charles  First  and  Archbishop  Laud  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  prepare  and  make  ready 
the  people  whom  God  had  chosen  to  abandon 
home  and  country,  and  journey  to  a  new  land 
where  they  could  worship  Qod  with  none  to 
molest  orjmake  them  afraid.  Contemporaneous 
with  these  movements  was  the  discovery  of 
Columbus.  There  beyond  the  “pillars  of  Hercu¬ 
les,”  beyond  the  “Ultima  Thule”  of  history, 
beyond  even  the  “Fortunate  Islands”  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  across  the  unknown  waters,  was  the 
land  which  Qod  bad  hidden  for  ages,  waiting 
for  the  fullness  of  time  when  a  people  should  be 
specially  prepared  to  occupy  it. 

CHRISTIAN  rOUNDATIONS. 

Then  was  born  a  nation  in  righteousness. 
The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  nations  of 


antiquity  (except  Israel),  were  born  in  war  and 
conquest,  in  '  blood  and  ambition ;  but  these 
United  States  were  founded  by  those  who  sought 
first  and  foremost  a  land  where  they  could  wor¬ 
ship  Qod  untrammeled  by  Kings  and  Govern 
menta;  they  came  not  for  conquest,  but  tor  civil 
and  religious  libertv. 

As  the  first  oflQcial  act  of  Columbus  was  tbe 
erection  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  upon  the  New 
World,  so  tbe  first  sounds  heard  by  the  native 
races  on  the  shores  of  America  were  those  of 
prayer  and  praise. 

“  And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim;  woods  rang 
With  the  anthems  of  the  free.” 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
tbe  first  Protestant  worship  on  the  shores  of 
America,  was’by  tbe  French  Presbyterians,  the 
Huguenots,  in  1562 — fifty -eight  years  be 'ore  the 
landing  of  the  Mayfiower  at  Plymouth’Rock. 

Many  and  divers  were  the  nationalities  that 
sought  homes  in  this  new  land.  But  those,  who 
principally  moulded  and  shaped  affairs— the  pil¬ 
grims  of  destiny  and  builders  of  empire,  who 
laid  foundations  broad  and  deep  for  Christ  and 
His  Church;  foundations  which  would  support 
the  temple  of  freedom,  and  through  all  coming 
time  bless  the  generations — the  men  above  all 
others,  in  that  epoch-making  age,  who,  gather¬ 
ing  up  tbe  lessons  of  the  past,  worked  out  plans 
and  [laid  enduring  foundations  for  civil  and  re 
ligious  liberty,  were  the  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish,  Hollanders,  Huguenots  and  Puritans. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the^Revolutionary  War 
the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  were  the  most 
numerous  race  in  the  Colonies,  numbering  about 
900,000,  or  one- third  of  tbe  entire  population, 
while  the  Puritans  numbered  600,000,  and  the 
Cavaliers  400,000.  It  is  estimated  there  were 
60,000  of  them  in  New  England  alone;  and  at 
tbe  time  they  were  tbe  dominant  infiuence  in 
all  the  United  States. 

For  centuries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  they 
bad  stood  as  firm  as  tbeir  eternal  hills  against 
kingcraft  and  priestcraft;  against  Absolutism 
in  State  and  Church.  They  endured  tbe  rack 
and  thumb  screw  in  the  old  Castle  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  they  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in 
their  mountains;  mutilated  and  branded  in  their 
persons,  butchered,  drowned  and  burned  at  the 
stake ;  but  in  this  fiery  furnace  of  affliction  they 
were  learning  lessons  in  political  economy,  that 
gave  Great  Britain  the  “habeas  corpus”  act,  a 
free  parliament  and  constitutional  liberty. 
They  were  in  training  to  found  a  free  republic. 
And  when  the  time  came  to  establish  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  that  republic  with  the  sword,  no  won¬ 
der  that  twelve  of  the  twenty- four  Major-Gen¬ 
erals  of  the  American  Army,  and  over  one  half 
of  the  troops  should  have  been  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irish. 

True  yoke- fellows  with  them  were  tbe  Holland¬ 
ers,  whose  sturdy  faith  had  been  wrought  out 
and  manhood  developed  during  those  desperate 
years,  when  they  stood  as[a  wall  between  Protest¬ 
antism  and  its  overthrow.  A  race  who  could 
conquer  tbe  sea  and  eucceesfully  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  a  united  papal  Europe,  was  surely 
good  material  for  foundation  stones  in  free 
America. 

Then  there  were  the  Huguenots,  refined  and 
purified  and  made  meet  for  their  high  calling  to 
help  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in 
this  goodly  land.  By  their  baptism  of  suffering 
in  those  days  when  tbe  streets  of  Paris  ran  red 
with  the  blood  of  her  best  citiiens,  they  had 
been  made  tbe  Apostles  of  Qod  to  other  lands. 
The  Huguenots  who  came  to  America  were  the 
fiower  of  F’rance,  from  the  lose  of  whom  she  did 
not  recover  for  a  century.  And  brothers  with 
the  Huguenots  and  Hollanders  and  Scotch  were 
the  Puritans,  who,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  persecutions  of  Henry  VIIL,  Queen  Mary, 
and  the  Stuarts,  had  sought  and  found  shelter 
in  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where 
they  sat  at  the  feet  of  tbe*ab]eet  scholars  and 


most  advanced  thinkers  of  their  age.  There 
they  learned  those  lessons  and  received  that  spe¬ 
cial  training  which  prepared  them  for  their 
great  mission  in  America. 

Thus  Qod  sifted  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France,  the  choioast- 
material  for  the  New  Republic  on  the  shores  of 
America.  And  through  them  wove  into  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  character  the  best  and  highest 
results  of  all  the  past 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  of  these  four 
prominent  factors  in  our  early  American  history, 
three — the  Hollanders,  Huguenots,  and  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish,  were  Presbyterians ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  held  in  common 
with  Presbyterians  the  Oalvinistic  creed,  and 
many  of  their  churches  had  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  ruling  elders,  of  whom  Elder  Brewster 
is  a  well  known  example.  These  and  kindred 
spirits  from  other  lands,  only  in  smaller  num¬ 
bers,  were  those  whom  Qod  in  His  providence 
had  called  out  from  the  ripest  civilizations  of 
Europe.  Men  of  tbe  highest  ability  and  learn¬ 
ing  and  character  and  religious  consecration. 
And  to  whatever  causes  the  historian  or  philos¬ 
opher  may  ascribe  the  wonderful  migration  at 
an  early  date  of  Christian  people  to  America, 
we  must  see  in  it  over  and  above  all,  the  Hand 
of  Qod.  It  was  His  Almighty  Hand  that 
brought  to  this  land  the  brave  old  Hollanders, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  the  English  Dissent¬ 
ers,  the  Irish  Calvinists,  tbe  quiet  Quakers,  the 
glorious  Huguenots,  the  hymn-loving  Lutherans 
—the  chosen  ones  of  Qod  called  out  from  all 
lands  to  take  possession  of  and  develop  this  land 
for  Christ.  As  the  angels  looked  down  on  that 
historic  age  they  beard 

”  The  tread  of  ploneeia 
Of  nations  yet  to  be— 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves 
Where  soon  shall  roll  a  human  sea.” 

Gaining  a  foothold  upon  tbe  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  they  gradually  extended  their  settlements 
into  tbe  interior,  and  as  they  advanced,  the 
wild  forests  and  Indians  gave  way  before  them. 
They  overfiowed  into  central  and  western  New 
York  and  the  Western  Reserve ;  over  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ohio; 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  into  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  across  the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  into  Michigan  and  Wisconsin ;  and  wherever 
they  went,  the  log  church  and  the  log  school- 
house  were  erected  among  the  rude  log  homes  of 
the  settlers. 

As  the  churches  became  atrengthened,  Qod, 
by  means  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  (1803)  took 
that  mighty  empire  extending  from  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  diagonally  acroas  the  Continent  two 
thousand  miles  to  Puget  Sound,  oat  from  under 
French  papacy  and  called  upon  this  Church  to 
“enter  in  and  possess.”  Hitherto  emigration 
had  largely  been  homogeneous;  a  number  of 
families  going  together  farom  one  section  to  an¬ 
other  and  taking  with  them  their  minister  and 
school-master.  But  with  the  doubling  of  our 
area  at  one  bound,  the  Church  felt  that  former 
methods  were  inadequate  for  such  an  emergency. 
In  anticipation  of  this  increase  of  territory,  the 
General  Assembly  of  1802  created  a  “Standing 
Committee  of  Missions”  which  in  1816  was 
made  “The  Board  of  Missions.” 

Scarce  bad  the  Church  time  to  grasp  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  added  work  before  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War 
took  out  from  the  blighting  infiuence  of  Span¬ 
ish  Catholicism  and  gave  to  Protesiant  control  a 
region  over  45,000  square  miles  larger  than  the 
original  thirteen  States.  Once  securely  under 
tbe  American  fiag  tbe  marvelous  stores  of  gold 
and'silver  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Montana 
and  Colorado,  were  uncovered  to  an  astonished 
world.  Then  in  1867  Alaska,  whose  western  limit 
places  San  Francisco  east  of  the  centre  of  the 
United  States,  was  taken  from  the  control  of  Greek 
Catholicism  and  laid  upon  the  American  Church, 
and  lol  our  “Iceberg”  astonishes  the  world  by 
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tha  extent  and  richnea  of  its  gold  deposits,  and 
to-day  representatiTes  from  many  lands  are  6ock 
ing  into  Alaaka  by  tbs  thousand 

This  is  the  Oontinent  which  Qod  had  reserred 
for  His  Church.  A  land  magnificent  in  its 
extent,  and  resonrces ;  in  its  wide  range  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  productions;  with  akia  a  brilliant  m 
thoa  of  Italy ;  winter  resorts  the  peer  of  Oanna, 
the  Riviera  and  Mentone ;  watera  a  haling  a 
thoa  of  Carlsbad,  and  Baden-Baden ;  air  a 
balth-giving  a  Algiers  and  Elgypt;  plains  as 
productive  of  brad  stufla  aa  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  land  of  Qoshen  in  their  palmiest 
days;  mina  a  rich  a  ancient  Qolconda  and 
Ophir;  a  land  whoa  poaibilitia  are  a  grat 
that  the  wildest  visionary  ha  not  begun  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  resouroa 
"  A  glortona  land. 

With  broad  arms  stretched  from  shore  to  shore : 

The  proad  Padflc  chafes  her  strand. 

She  hears  the  load  Atlantic's  roar.” 

And  this  is  the  land  which  Qod  has  given  His 
Church  to  possess — to  take  and  to  hold  a  a  baa 
of  operations  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Har  His  voia  aying  to  the  Amerian  Churcha, 
“I  give  you  from  ocan  to  ooan,  from  tropial 
Gulf  to  froan  North,  ‘Begin  to  poesea  that 
thou  mayest  inherit*  the  land.  ” 

How  goodly  for  situation,  throned  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocan.  Not  "a  city,”  but  a  Con¬ 
tinent  “at  on  a  hill.”  From  its  heights  the 
Church  of  the  United  Stata  ands  out  its 
bacon  light  Eatward  to  the  aardotalism  and 
formalism  of  Europe  and  the  hathenism  of 
Afria,  Westward  to  the  dad  conarvatism  of 
Asia,  and  Southward  to  the  benighted  millions 
of  the  ‘‘neglated  Continent.” 

Was  there  ever  a  better  baa  t  Wa  there  ever 
a  stronger  leverage  for  uplifting  the  raa  T  Wa 
there  ever  a  grander  thatre  for  action  f  And 
on  this  vantage  ground  Qod  ha  placed  the 
Amerian  Christian,  the  resultant  combination 
of  English  tenacity,  Scotch  ehrewdnea,  German 
stadinees,  Celtic  vivacity,  Dutch  sturdiness. 
Huguenot  seriousnea  and  Sandinavian  thrift — 
the  very  bat  and  highat  type  of  character — a 
character,  that,  brought  under  the  sway  of  pow¬ 
erful  religious  motiva,  “full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghat”  becoma  invincible  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world. 

THE  PRBSBTTEBIAM  CHURCH. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  Amerian 
Churcha  in  general,  let  ue  turn  our  atteotion  to 
our  own  denomination. 

While  we  recognise  and  admire  the  dah  of 
the  Methodists  and  the  sal  of  the  Baptists,  and 
the  energy  of  the  Congregationalists,  the  loyalty 
of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  statelinea  of  the 
Episcopalians;  while  we  recognia  moot  fully  all 
brancha  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  our  breth¬ 
ren,  a  different  ooriM  of  the  ame  grand  army; 
aa  fighting  under  the  ame  fiag  and  obedient  to 
the  commands  of  the  ame  Lada,  yet  in  this 
year,  during  which  we  are  alebrating  the  250th 
Anniverary  of  the  Adoption  of  our  Watminster 
Standards,  upon  an  occaion  like  this  and  in 
such  preance,  it  will  not  be  improper  or  invidi¬ 
ous  to  give  special  prominena  to  our  own  corps 
of  the  Army  of  Christ. 

As  Amerian  Prabyterians  we  can  thank  God 
and  take  aurage.  Ours  is  not  a  Satch,  Dutch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  English,  French,  Swiss,  or  Ger¬ 
man  Prabyterian  Church,  but  a  union  of  all  of 
them.  As  with  our  Amwian  character,  a  with 
our  Amerian  Prabytwian  Church.  It  is  a 
resultant  ambination  of  the  very  bat  of  the 
averal  aatituents  from  which  it  wm  aiginally 
formed.  It  has  appropriated  all  that  is  best  in 
the  tachings  of  the  Swia  Reformed  Church, 
from  Ulrich  Zwingls  to  Philip  Schafl.  All  that 
is  best  in  the  Huguenot  Church  from  John  Cal¬ 
vin  to  Robert  Baird,  in  the  Satch  Church  from 
Jcdut  Knox  to  John  Witherspan,  in  English 
Prabytaian iam  frmn  John  Wyckliffe  to  Jona¬ 
than  Bdwarda.  What  is  best  from  Saint  Patrick, 
father  of  Irish  Praabytaianism,  to  Francis 


Makemie,  one  of  the  fathera  of  Prabytaian  ism 
in  Amerim. 

"The  nil  of  Switxerland  is  in  the  rata,  the 
blood  of  Holland  is  in  the  veins  and  the  fra 
brath  of  Satland  in  the  lava”  of  our  Praby 
taianism  that  shadows  a  Continent,  and  offers 
Gospel  ahelta  benath  its  brancha  for  the 
world’s  humanity.  All  lina  of  progrea  in  civ- 
iliution,  civil  liberty  and  human  betterment  in 
the  old  wald,  led  to  and  brought  forth  their 
richest  fruitage  in  the  new.  Seeds  from  the 
Old  World  planted  in  a  new  ail  have  grown 
the  largest  body  of  Prabyterians  on  the  globe. 
Then  an  aventy  affiliated  brancha  of  the 
Alliana  of  the  Reformed  Churcha  throughout 
the  world  holding  the  Prabyterian  system.  The 
thirtan  bnncha  in  the  United,  Stata  ansti- 
tute  narly  one-half  and  our  own  Church  one- 
fifth  of  the  world’s  Prabyterianism. 

IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Prabyterian  Church  of  Ameria  gave  to 
the  world  the  Amerian  Republic ;  it  wa  the 
predominant  Church  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Baptist  Church  at  that  period  wa  few  in  num- 
ben;  the  Methodist  Church  wa  in  its  infancy 
and  wak ;  the  Quaken  and  ame  of  the  German 
Churcha  wen  non-ambatants;  and  the  Elstab- 
lished  Church  of  Elngland  in  the  Colonia,  sided 
with  the  mother  auntry.  The  churcha  that 
then  antrolled  public  antiment  and  infiuenced 
the  affain  of  State  were  the  Congregational  of 
New  England,  and  the  Prabyterian  of  the 
New  England,  Middle*  and  Southern  Stata. 
The  Prabyterians  gratly  outnumbered  the  Con¬ 
gregationalists.  Acardingly  more  than  one 
half  of  the  offian  and  aldiern  of  Ithe  Amerian 
army  in  the  Revolution  wen  Prabyterians. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Wright,  Spaker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Uoua  of  Repreantativa,  himalf 
an  Episcopalian,  declared  that  “the  Amerian 
War  of  Independence  was  a  Prabyterian  and 
Scotch-Irish  war.”  Horaa  Walpole,  addreaing 
the  English  Parliament  during  the  Revolution, 
aid.  “There  in  no  ua  crying  about  it.  Cousin 
Ameria  has  run  off  with  a  Prabyterian  parson, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.”  Our  historian  Ban¬ 
croft,  writa:  “The  first  voia  publicly  raised  in 
Ameria  to  dissolve  all  connation  with  Grat 
Britain  ame  not  from  the  Puritans  of  New 
Elngland,  nor  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  nor  the 
plantein  of  Virginia,  but  from  the  Scotch-Irish 
Prabyterians.”  In  ame  of  the  Prabyteria  of 
that  day  “it  was  darned  an  offense  worthy  of 
diwipline  for  any  minister  to  exhibit  British 
sympathies.”  Indeed  a  prominent  were  Pra¬ 
byterian  infiuenas  that  both  in  Europe  and 
Ameria  it  was  popularly  spoken  of  a  “the 
Prabyterian  rebellion.” 

INFLUENTIAL. 

As  in  alonial  and  revolutionary  times,  a  ever 
sina,  the  Prabyterian  Church  has  been  among 
the  foremost  laders  in  reform  and  gad  govern¬ 
ment.  The  tendency  of  its  datrioa  being  to 
make  brainy,  wbole-auled  and  realute  men — 
men  of  affairs,  it  is  not  strange  that  its  members 
are  found  in  the  uppermat  eats  of  aientific, 
profeaional,  ammercial,  and  political  life ;  that 
it  forma  the  judicial  character  aught  for  the 
supreme  and  other  high  aurts  of  the  land ;  that 
ten  times  the  Nation  has  turned  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  its  President* 

Ihe  Prabyterian  Church  is  a  lading  Church 
in  liberality.  Acarding  to  the  ansus  of  1890 
it  antributed  for  miaions  a  larger  sum  than 
any  otha  denomination. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Not  only  have  we  ban  brought  into  the  King¬ 
dom  for  such  a  time  aa  this,  placed  in  this 
favored  land,  and  connwted  with  a  Church  that 
is  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  moulding  and 
antrolling  public  antiment,  but  we  have  a 
Church  adequately  organised  for  the  work  before 
it.  Our  system  of  Seaions,  Prabyteriea,  Syn- 

•Jaekaon,  Van  Baran.  Harrison,  Polk,  Bnchanan,  Un- 
ooln,  ClevalaBd  and  Harriaon. 


ods,  and  Aaambliea,  giva  true  repreantation 
to  the  voia  of  the  whole  Church.  It  auple* 
strength  with  elasticity,  and  liberty  with  law ; 
it  SMura  the  advantaga  of  federal  antrol, 
while  providing  for  the  full  development  of  tho 
individual  member. 

Our  system  of  Bards  organ  isa  us  for  active 
work.  The  “Board  of  Publiation  and  Sabbath- 
School  Work”  provida  instruction  and  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  children  of  the  Church.  As  they 
advana  in  yars,  the  “Board  of  Aid  for  Col 
legaand  Aademia”  provida  them  with  higher 
instruction,  and  if  they  need  it,  the  “Board 
of  Eduation”  aaists  in  defraying  the  expensa 
of  that  instruction  to  thoa  who  are  preparing  to 
become  ministers.  And  when  the  young  men 
are  prepared  for  the  active  work  of  the  ministry, 
the  “Bard  of  Home  Miaions”  stands  rady 
to  and  them  to  the  waker  churcha  of  tho 
older  Stata,  or  into  the  new  regie  ns  of  the  land. 
To  thoa  who  are  ailed  of  Qod  to  engage  im 
work  among  the  negroa,  the  “Bard  for  Freed- 
men”  extends  a  helping  hand.  For  the  mainte- 
nana  of  religious  ahool  work  among  Mountain 
Whites,  Negroa,  Mormons,  Mexians,  Indianw 
and  Alaskans,  the  “Woman’s  Bard  of  HomO' 
Miaions”  is  an  efficient  organ iution. 

That  the  strong  churcha  may  help  the  wak, 
and  the  fable  angregations  saure  a  anctuary^ 
of  their  own,  is  the  agency  of  the  “Bard  of 
Church  Eration.  ”  “Home  Miaions,  ”  “E’reed- 
men,”  and  “Church  Elration”  ambine  to  giv» 
Qapel  privileges  to  every  nation  of  this  grat 
land.  And  while  the  Church  remembers  tho 
divine  ammand  of  “beginning  at  Jerualem,” 
it  is  equally  loyal  to  the  additional  ammand  of 
andingthe  Gospel  message  “into all  the  world.” 
For  thin  purpoa  the  Church  has  created  the 
“Bard  of  Foreign  Miaions,”  with  its  active 
auxiliary,  “The  Women’s  Bard  of  Foreign 
Miaions.”  And  last  but  not  leat,  when  the 
workers  have  given  their  strength  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  through  failing  halth  or  the 
infirmitia  of  incrasing  yars,  the  veterans  are 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  active  work,  the 
“Bard  of  Relief  for  Diabled  Ministers  and  the 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Decased  Ministers” 
lovingly  ara  for  them. 

The  Prabyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stata 
has  the  mat  complete,  efficient  and  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  organized  work  in  existena. 

With  the  inspiration  of  its  past  succas,  its 
preant  infiuential  and  walthy  membership, 
and  its  thorough  organiation,  it  stands  to-day 
the  lading  Church  in  the  evangeliation  of 
A  meria  and  the  world. 

NEED  OF  A  NEW  BAPTISM. 

In  the  neighboring  city  of  Omaha,  stands 
Machinery  Hall  with  whale  innumerable,  s‘  aft- 
ing  by  the  mile,  and  machines  bewildering  in 
their  complexity,  but  all  are  motionlea.  They 
wait  the  touch  of  the  elatric  button  that  com- 
municata  power  and  starts  life.  Thus  the 
“Bards,”  the  machinery  through  which  the 
Church  works,  are  in  splendid  order— fully 
equipped  and  competent  to  conquer  this  land 
and  the  world  for  Christ,  but  they  are  not  doing 
it;  they  wait  the  appliation  of  divine  power — 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Not  only  is  the  Church  not  advancing  all 
along  the  line,  but  it  is  not  even  holding  its 
own.  In  placa  it  is  retrating;  needed  re- 
inforaments  are  not  furnished;  consarated  men 
and  women,  aparated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
miaion  work  are  not  and  annot  be  ant  for 
want  of  funds.  Miaionaria  who  through  heroic 
alf- denial  have  pushed  forward  the  work  have 
ban  ampelled  to  fall  back  for  want  of  supplia 
Some  churcha  have  ban  closed ;  ame  young 
convats  remanded  back  to  hathenism ;  ame 
native  catahists  won  and  trained  through  years 
of  patiena  and  expena  turned  adrift ;  ame  of 
the  children  of  the  Church  in  the  newer  attle- 
ments  denied  Gospel  privilega  are  making  ahip- 
wrwk  of  their  aula;  ame  new  and  growing: 
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oentraa  of^influenoe  left  without  the  moulding 
and  reetraining  influeneea  of  the  Goapel  and  a 
"remembered  Sabbath**  are  laying  the  founda- 
tiona  of  future  eocialiam  and  anarchy.  Many 
talenta  are  hid  in  napkina  and  buried ;  many 
etewardahipe  are  unrecogniied  and  many  Chria 
tiana  are  robbing  Qod,  by  withholding  a  portion 
of  the  offeringa  that  are  flia  due ;  the  Church, 
through^her  Boarda  ia  in  debt,  and  the  cry  of 
the  miaaionariea  auffering  from  "deferred  pay- 
menta’*  and  "reduced  aalariea**  aaceode  before 
the  Moet  High  Qod.  The  criea  of  church  mem- 
bera  acattered  aa  abeep  without  a  shepherd — 
the  criea  of  your  children  going  down  to  deatruc- 
tion  are  heard  all  over  the  land.  They  reach  to 
heaven,  they  are  aa  solemn  as  eternity. 

To  your  closets,  O  Church  of  the  Living  God  I 
The  great  and  overwhelming  need  of  the  hour — 
of  our  country  and  Church — of  our  souls,  is  the 
fresh  and  immediate  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
— a  baptism  which  shall  set  every  heart  on  fire  of 
Qod  to  poeaeas  this  land  for  Christ. 

At  the  close  of  this  century  we  face  a  future 
of  great  unrest — of  reconstruction— of  marvelous 
and  rapid  changes.  And  the  Church  mu  it  lead 
and  control  those  changes  or  be  overwhelmed  by 
them. 

“  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time— 

In  an  age  on  agree  telling 
To  be  living  Is  sublime.” 

We  are  living  in  one  of  the  great  crises  of  the 
world’s  history.  The  age  demands  consecrated 
men  and  women ;  conseciated  time,  consecrated 
energies,  and  conaecrated  wealth.  Shall  it  have 
them  T  "Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store¬ 
house,  that  there  may  bo  meat  in  my  house,  and 
prove  me  now  herewith,  aaitb  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  enough  to  receive  it.** 

"Begin  to  poesess,  that  thou  mayeet  inherit 
the  land.** 


THE  GOSPEL  FOB  CUBAN  REFUGEES. 

By  Prof.  D.  S.  Martin. 

References  have  appeared  at  times  in  The 
Evangelist,  to  the  Gospel  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  among  the  Latin-Americans  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  and  to  the  great  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  of  prospect  that  is  found  herein. 
But  recent  events  have  made  the  interest  of  thia 
work  thrilling,  and  are  setting  before  American 
Christians  at  thia  time  an  open  door  of  precious 
usefulness,  peculiar  alike  in  its  nature,  its 
claims,  and  its  possibilities  for  the  future. 

God’s  Providence  has  led  our  nation  into  war, 
with  its  stem  and  solemn  realities ;  and  all  ear¬ 
nest  minds  must  feel  that  we  have  been  called 
by  no  desire  and  for  no  ambitions  of  our  own, 
to  be  tbe  instrument  in  His  hand  to  execute 
His  judgment  on  a  nation  that  has  wasted  its 
great  opportunities  and  stained  its  hands  with 
centuries  of  oppression  and  blood.  Well  may 
we,  too,  take  warning,  and  humble  ourselves 
before  Him  for  our  own  failures  and  sins.  But 
from  thia  cloud  of  war  are  to  emerge  great  re¬ 
sults,  changes  of  policy  and  of  condition  perhaps 
very  far-reaching,  both  for  us  and  for  other 
nations;  and  among  these  will  clearly  be  the 
emancipation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  from 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny,  and  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  influence  for  our  own  land,  that  will 
place  us  in  a  new  relation  among  the  family  of 
nations,  and  especially  in  our  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  New  World. 

The  great  "neglected  continent**  of  South 
America,  with  its  millions  of  souls  and  its  vast 
resources,  will  look  to  us  more  than  ever  before, 
as  the  great  republic  of  freedom  and  power;  and 


if  ever  a  nation  had  responsibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  toward  others,  our  people  will  have  them 
toward  the  Latin  Americans.  To  give  them  our 
priceless  possession,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
foundation  of  all  our  freedom  and  all  our 
strength,  will  be  the  great  charge  providentially 
laid  upon  us,  the  mission  that  we  may  not  and 
dare  not  overlook. 

One  of  the  most  promising  and  remarkable 
opportunities  for  future  influence  of  this  kind 
is  now  open  before  us,  in  a  form  in  which  indi¬ 
vidual  Christians  can  co-operate  at  once  and 
directly.  Thia  is  in  connection  with  the  Home 
Training  School  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  evangelical  work  among  Spanish  Americans. 
The  Evangelist  has  had  notices  of  this  work 
before :  but  it  is  little  known  to  the  Christian 
public  generally.  Of  late,  with  the  influx  of 
Cuban  refugees,  the  work  has  come  to  be  largely 
and  of  necessity  among  them.  It  embraces 
counsel  and  relief  for  cases  of  peculiar  destitu¬ 
tion— often  moet  affecting;  religious  meetings 
and  Gospel  instruction,  readily  welcomed,  and 
marked  with  the  seal  of  Divine  blessing ;  and 
especially  the  gathering  into  a  Christian  home 
and  under  Christian  teaching,  of  a  number  of 
destitute  Cuban  girls,  whom  it  ia  hoped  to  train 
into  Gospel  workers  among  their  own  people  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  beauty  and  interest  of  this  work  are  re¬ 
markable  ;  the  Christian  spirit  and  life  developed 
among  these  refugee  girls,  under  the  hallowed 
influence  and  loving  care  of  this  Home  School, 
are  very  striking.  The  devoted  Superintendent, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Strong-Selden,  and  her  sinter,  Mine 
Susan  Strong,-  are  giving  their  utmost  strength 
to  the  work,  in  tireless  love  and  mighty  faith. 
From  the  children,  tbe  influence  spreads  to  their 
families;  and  some  remarkable  conversions  have 
occurred  in  thia  manner,  of  people  who  were 
driven  here  as  refugees,  and  whose  desire  now 
is  to  go  back  to  Cuba  when  peace  returns,  and 
spread  among  their  friends  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

But  this  blessed  work  is  sadly  limited  for 
means.  Orphan  and  refugee  children  are  beg¬ 
ging  for  admission ;  but  the  house  is  full  and 
the  treasury  well-nigh  empty.  There  are  twenty- 
two  girls  now  in  the  Home,  and  no  [more  can  be 
received  unless  God’s  people  will  provide  the 
means.  A  number[of  boys  are  pleading  for  simi¬ 
lar  opportunities ;  but  how  can  they  be  provided 
for  f  God  has  sent  them  here,  and  opened  the 
hearts  of  their  parents  to  seek  our  help.'  Must 
we  say  them  nay,  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
Catholics — when  here  is  the  priceless  opportu¬ 
nity  to  train  up  a  body  of  Cuban  lads  for  Gospel 
work  in  the  islands  now  opening  to  freedom  f 
An  it  is,  the  Catholics  have  secured  nine-tenths 
of  the  refugee  Cuban  children  in  their  institu¬ 
tions.  Will  American  [Protestant  Christiana 
refuse  the  plea  of  the  remaining  part  tenth,  who 
are  asking  to  be  taught  in  the  ways  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  truth  f  Let  this  appeal  come  with  power  to 
the  heart  of  every  reader  of  these  lines ;  for 
every  one  can  help  in  some''degree,  by  prayers 
and  by  gifts,  in  this  crisis  of  opportunity. 

Information  may  be  [obtained,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  received,  at  the  Home  School,  126  Macon 
street,  Brooklyn,  through  the  Superintendent, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Strong-Selden,  or  at  75  West[  Fifty- 
fifth  street.  New  York,  through  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Professor  D.  S.  Martin 


A  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  International 
Institute  of  China  is  called  for  Tuesday,  the 
24th  inst.,  at  3  P.M.,  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York  City.  The  call  is  made  by 
Bishop  Potter,  Alexander  E.  On,  Darwin  R. 
James,  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  William  E.  Dodge, 
and  Calvin  S.  Brice.  Mr.  Gilbert  Reid  is  to 
make  a  statement,  and  Dr.  David  H.  Greer, 
Thomas  G.  Shearman,  and  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
are  to  speak.  Business  men  are  invited,  aa  well 
aa  the  clergy. 


TICTOB  HUGO. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Victor 
Hugo  occurs  on  Sunday,  the  22d  of  May,  it  is 
very  natural  for  the  admirers  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  French  writers  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  him.  His  character  comee  up  for  review 
afresh,  and  judgment  is  passed  again  up<m  the 
tendency  of  his  works. 

Those  whose  knowledge  of  him  is  limited  to 
Let  Mitirablei,  will  say  that  he  who  made  the 
regeneration  of  an  escaped  convict  the  attractive 
theme  of  his  genius,  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
enemies  of  Christianity.  They  who  have 
thoughtfully  read  his  longer  and  shorter  poems 
and  letters,  will  nay,  "We  find  no  attack  on  the 
Christian  religion  here,  no  atheism,  no  disbelief 
in  immortality.  We  find  the  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  the  Qod  of  the  Bible  presented  with 
striking  clearness.  Irony,  satire,  tenderaess, 
pity  and  grief  come  in  their  fitting  place  and 
time  to  confute  the  atheist  and  to  win  him  back 
to  faith  in  a  living,  loving,  holy  God.**  No¬ 
where  in  literature  does  nature  speak  more  pow¬ 
erfully  of  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  all.  "Sun, 
moon,  stars,  mountains,  hills,  seas,  floods, 
lightnings,  clouds,  birds,  winds,  blossoms,  trees, 
sunset  and  dawn,  all  utter  the  one  same  word 
and  that  one  word  is  God.  ’* 

With  Victor  Hugo,  the  workman  is  ever  dis¬ 
tinct  from  his  work.  "Before  the  creature  wan 
the  Creator,  and  time  without  end  before  time 
which  flies.  The  essence  of  God  1  It  is  to  love. 
For  him  to  create,  to  think,  to  animate,  to  sow, 
to  destroy,  to  make,  to  look,  to  punish ;  that  is 
ta  love.**  "Creation  names  Thee  Qod,  man 
calls  Thee  Father,  Solomon  calls  Thee  Mercy, 
this  the  moet  beautiful  of  all  Thy  names.** 

The  poet  would  have  us  rest  content  with  the 
great  fact  that  He  who  created  the  world  loves  it 
and  governs  it.  Though  He  does  not  tell  us 
the  secret  of  all  His  plans,  yet  sometimes  He 
lifts  the  veil  a  little  space  so  that  we  may  see 
His  wise  ways  snd  labor  and  endure  and  trust, 
without  a  murmur,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
tears  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God  and  pray. 

In  an  address  before  tbe  Legislative  Assembly 
of  France,  he  dared  to  say  that  religious  educa¬ 
tion  was  then  more  necessary  than  ever.  "The 
more  a  man  advances  the  more  he  ought  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Tbe  more  he  approaches  toward  Qod  in 
knowledge,  tbe  better  he  ought  to  see  God.** 
"The  hope  of  social  ameliorations  can  only  come 
through  religious  instruction  and  the  belief  in 
Qod.**  Bold  words  these,  to  be  spoken  before 
legislators  in  France  I  Bold  words,  were  they  to 
be  spoken  in  the  Legislatures  of  our  States  and 
nation  and  in  the  councils  of  our  cities  and 
political  conventions  1 

Skepticism  finds  no  defender  in  him.  He  calls 
it  "the  eariet  of  the  intelligence.**  A  nega¬ 
tion  he  thinks  is  a  poor  shelter  for  a  soul.  "It 
wants  a  fortress,  it  finds  a  ruin.*’  Faith  is  the 
one  thing  necessary  for  man.  "Misfortune  to 
him  who  believes  nothing.  Alas  I  to-day  man 
believes  no  more,  but  he  dreams;  which  is  worth 
the  most,  O  Lord  7’* 

This  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  no  leas 
conspicuous.  Among  the  last  of  his  poems  are 
these  lines:  "You  who  weep,  come  to  this  God, 
for  He  weeps;  you  who  suffer,  come  to  Him, 
for  He  heals ;  you  who  are  passing  away,  come 
to  Him,  for  He  abides."  "Eighteen  centuries 
have  rolled  [by,  empires,  cities,  kings  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  humanity  in  still  looking  earnestly 
at  Him  who  hung  upon  tbe  cross."  Qod  is  tbe 
holy  one,  the  King  of  Kings,  but  He  counts 
that  for  nothing,  if  He  has  not  the  love  of  men. 
He  lavishes  His  benefits.  He  wants  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  love.  "When  at  night  He  is  weary  aftw 
seeking  for  His  lost  sheep.  He  wants  a  soul  to 
serve  Him,  a  child  to  pray  to  Him,  a  little  love.  ** 

A  volume  could  easily  be  filled  with  such  ex¬ 
tracts  as  these.  They  reveal  beyond  a  question 
the  cbaractsr  and  tendency  of  the  works  of  the 
one  who  holds  the  first  place  in  the  literature 
of  thia  century.  T.  D. 
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my  Father,  if  thii  eup  tmajf  not  past  away 
except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done." — St. 
Matt  zzYi.  42. 

We  are  about  to  Mlebrate  the  oommanion  io 
the  dreadful  ahadow  of  war.  This  ia  no  new  or 
strange  thing.  Christ  forewarned  flia  followera 
that  they  ahould  hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars;  nation  ahould  rise  against  nation  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom. 

Three  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  our  fore¬ 
fathers  passed  through  the  same  experience. 
The  dark  and  bloody  tyranny  of  Spain  then 
beclouded  the  whole  world.  The  mighty  Span- 
iah  Armada,  one  hundred  and  fifty  warships, 
strong  with  the  pride  of  successful  oppression 
and  laden  with  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition, 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  English  Channel.  On  that 
fair  Sabbath  morn  the  church  bells  of  England 
and  Holland  were  ringing  all  along  the  shore. 
The  men  and  women  to  whom  we  owe  our  life 
and  our  liberty  were  kneeling  at  the  altars  of 
Ood,  praying  to  be  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 

“  From  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of 

the  Lord  I  ” 

On  the  hushed,  expectant  sea,  the  sailors  of 
the  little  English  fieet  gathered  upon  the  decks 
of  their  vessels  and  received  the  sacrament  to 
strengthen  them  for  a  holy  confiict.  What  awful 
silence,  what  profound  searchings  of  heart,  what 
consecration,  what  appeals  to  the  great  Lord  of 
Hosts,  filled  that  sacred  hour  1 

Not  one  woman  who  had  sent  her  husband  or 
her  son  into  the  deadly  risk  of  battle,  not  one 
man  who  had  offered  his  life  to  the  fierce  arbi¬ 
trament  of  confiict,  was  excluded  from  the  com 
fort  of  that  communion.  They  stood  beneath 
the  Cross  of  Christ  and  received  its  message  for 
the  hour  of  war.  They  were  not  leas  Christians, 
but  more,  because  they  were  going  to  fight 
against  Spain  for  freedom  and  righteousness 
and  humanity. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  should  approach 
the  Sacrament  to-day. 

This  is  no  time  for  idle  bravado,  for  wild  and 
whirling  words  of  pride  and  passion,  for  cheap 
appeals  to  the  desire  of  fame  or  the  thirst  for 
vengeance.  Neither  is  it  a  time  for  outcries  of 
timidity,  for  the  selfish  worship  of  comfort  under 
the  name  of  peace,  for  sour  and  futile  criticism 
which  weakens  but  does  not  purify  the  heart. 
It  ia  a  time  for  sobriety,  for  prayer,  for  union, 
for  consecration. 

War  comes  to  a  nation,  under  Qod’s  providence, 
neither  to  enrich  it,  nor  to  impoveridi  it,  but  to 
test  it,  and  to  bring  out  the  best,  or  the  worst, 
that  ia  in  its  heart. 

War  is  certainly  not  a  blessing  in  itself. 
Neither  is  war  a  curse  in  itself.  War  is  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  Even  when  it  is  successful  it  involves 
great  sufferings  and  terrible  losses.  It  is  the 
heaviest  cross  that  a  nation  is  ever  called  to 
bear.  It  must  be  carried,  by  a  Christian  nation, 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Christ  bore  His 
Cross  and  fought  His  battle  on  Calvary. 

The  text  reveals  that  spirit.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  devotion 
to  the  service  of  man.  Christ  accepted  the 
Cross  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  fulfill  His 
mission,  fie  rejoiced  in  it  because  it  was  the 
means  of  blessing  and  saving  mankind. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  have  this  spirit  and  to 
follow  this  example  through  the  dread  anxietiea 
and  the  hard  duties  of  such  a  time  aa  this  which 
has  overcast  our  nation’s  sky  with  the  black 
cloud  of  confiict  ?  I  believe  that  it  ik  Ihe 
Cross  has  a  message  fcr  us  to-day.  1  believe 
that  it  ia  possible  to  follow  Christ  always  and 
everywhere,  in  the  peaceful  home,  in  the  crowded 
market,  on  the  stormy  sea,  on  the  wild  field  of 
battle. 


Christ  sounds  no  call  to  armk  The  trumpet 
of  war  is  not  in  His  hand.  But  when  war 
comes,  Christ  sounds  the  call  to  the  Cross,  that 
the  men  who  most  fight,  and  the  women  who 
most  weep,  may  learn  from  Him  to  accept  their 
bitter  cuj^  because  it  is  inevitable,  and  to  endure 
their  sacrifice  because  it  ia  for  the  sake  of  others. 

1.  The  cross  of  war  sometimes  lies  in  the  path¬ 
way  of  a  nation’s  duty,  and  cannot  be  evaded 
without  turning  aside  from  right.  The  reason 
for  thin  condition  of  things  in  in  the  ordinance 
of  Almighty  God,  who  hath  established  separate 
powers  in  the  world,  and  appointed  the  bounds 
which  divide  the  nations  one  from  another. 
Between  mao  and  man,  the  nation  dicides. 
But  who  shall  decide  between  nation  and  nation  f 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  court  with  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions.  When  arbitration  is  made  final 
by  universal  agreement,  or  when  the  dream  of  a 
world  empire  ia  at  last  realised,  such  a  court 
will  exist.  But  until  that  time,  war  remains, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  only  means  of 
securing  justice,  liberty  and  order. 

Tou  see  a  man  in  the  street  trampling  out  the 
life  of  a  child.  Tou  tell  him  to  stop.  He  re¬ 
fuses.  Two  courses  are  open :  Tou  may  knock 
him  down,  if  you  are  able;  or  you  may  call  for 
the  police.  Either  course  is  Christian.  The 
one  thing  that  would  be  un-Christian,  would  be 
to  walk  by,  and  say  that  the  child  was  not  yours, 
and  that  the  affair  was  none  of  your  business. 

Tou  see  a  nation  trampling  out  the  life  of  a 
feebler  people.  Tou  call  to  the  oppressor  to 
stop.  He  refuses.  This  time  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do.  There  is  no  police.to  call.  Tou 
can  only  intervene;  peaceably,  if  possible;  forci¬ 
bly,  if  necessary.  If  such  an  intervention  means 
war,  then  war  is  inevitable. 

This  is  the  dire  necessity  that  has  brought  our 
country,  by  a  path  not  marked  by  human 
hands,  face  to  face  with  Spain,  in  arms.  No 
reasonable,  Christian  man  in  this  country  has 
wished  for  a  Spanish  war,  any  more  than  our 
ancestors  in  England  and  Holland  wished  for  it 
The  demagogues  who  have  shouted  for  war  at 
any  cost  are  not  Americans;  they  are  peace- 
wreckers;  they  are  spendthrifts  of  other  men’s 
blood.  The  great  silent  classes  of  America 
have  hated  their  ravings,  and  held  back  against 
their  madness.  A  noble  and  patriotic  President 
has  steadily  resisted  them,  and  sought  to  find  a 
gate  way  of  peace  out  of  our  trouble. 

What  expedient  of  diplomacy  has  he  not  tried? 
What  measure  of  delay,  under  a  terrible  provo- 
cHion  to  swift  resentment,  has  he  not  inter- 
poeed  T  What  could  have  been  done  to  avert 
war,  that  has  not  been  done 
;;^Noibing— excs]^  one.  To  abandon  entirely 
the  duty  of  the  •  strong  to  protect  the  weak.  To 
say  at  once,  and  finally,  that  so  long  as  Cuba 
belongs  to  a  foreign  power,  it  is  none  of  our 
business  what  horrors  happen  there.  But  to  say 
such  a  thing  as  that,  would  involve  more  than 
a  change '  of  national  policy.  It  would  mean  a 
change  of  national  character.  '***^','*‘  " 

The  forces  that  have  led  to  this  confiict  are 
far  deeper  than  politics  or  commerce.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  primal  forces  of  society ;  the 
elements'll^that  contend  forever  in  the  mighty 
strife  between  light  and  darkness,  Ormuxd  and 
Ahriman ;  the  love  of  liberty  against  the  pride 
of  power ;  the  passion  of  humanity  against  the 
interests  of  ancient  oppression. 

Two  great  types  of  civilization— one  anchored 
to  the  past  and  lying  across  the  channel ;  the 
other  moving  towards  the  future  on  the  full  tide 
of  progress — have  come  into  colliaion.  The 
shock  is  dreadful.  We  shrink  from  it.  We  de¬ 
plore  it.  But  in  spite  of  our  reluctance  it  has 
come.  And  now  there  are  only  two  sides  left  for 
honest  men  and  women  to  take.  One  is  the  side 
of  Spain ;  and  that  means  the  side  of  things  as 
they  are,  with  generations  of  equally  desperate 
and  hopeless  combatants,  and  generations  of 
helpless  non-combatants,  filling  the  soil  of  the 
“ever- faithful  isle’’  with  their  graves.  The 


other  is  the  side  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
means  the  aide  of  things  as  they  ought  to  bs, 
with  a  liberated  race,  under  a  government  of 
their  own  choice,  wwking  out  peace  and  order. 
We  cannot  really  take  that  side  and  maintain  it 
without  a  costly  sacrifice — the  interruption  of 
our  prosperous  industry,  the  disturbance  of  our 
peaceful  ease,  the  peril  and  anguish  of  war.  But 
as  we  take  it,  let  it  not  be  as  an  act  of  head¬ 
strong  and  wilful  choice,  but  in  the  deep  solem¬ 
nity  of  submission  to  God.  “If  this  cup  may 
not  pass  away  except  we  drink  it.  Thy  will  be 
done.’’ 

We  have  prayed  for  Peace.  That  prayer  haa 
been  denied.  Now,  we  must  pray  for  Victory. 

2.  But  there  ia  another  lesson  that  comes  to 
us  to-day  from  the  Cross  of  Christ  HC  accepted 
the  confiict  of  Calvary  because  His  suffering 
there  was  the  price  of  untold  blessings  for  the 
world. 

No  human  suffering  is  to  be  compared  with 
that  great  ransom  with  which  Jesus  Christ  saved 
sinners.  And  yet  every  sacrifice  that  is  true, 
must  be  lifted  up  and  ennobled  by  companion¬ 
ship  with  that  supreme  offering  of  love. 

To  suffer  for  a  fruitless  end  is  folly.  To  suffer 
for  a  selfish  end  is  vanity.  To  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  others  is  heroic  and  Christlike.  To 
bear  the  cross  of  war  for  the  sake  of  delivering 
men  is  to  be  crucified  with  Christ. 

I  do  not  profess  to  judge  of  all  the  motives 
that  have  been  at  work  in  this  nation  during 
the  past  few  months.  I  cherish  no  rose  colored 
views  in  regard  to  them.  It  would  be  strange  if 
much  of  sellishness  and  baseness  had  not  mingled 
with  them.  But  that  good  and  pure  motives 
have  a  place  and  a  part  in  this  crisis  of  our 
nation,  no  mao  who  is  not  a  hopeless  pessimist 
can  doubt. 

To  put  an  end  to  a  long  record  of  robbery  in 
peace  and  rapine  in  war ;  to  deliver  a  fair  por¬ 
tion  of  this  continent  from  the  incubus  of  the 
most  obstinate  barbarians  who  exist  outside  of 
Turkey;  to  bring  liberty  to  captives,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free ;  to  secure  permanent  peace 
and  righteous  order  to  the  remnant  of  a  cruelly 
broken  race ;  to  uphold  the  honor  of  our  country 
as  an  unselfish  and  powerful  friend  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  ;  perhaps  to  bring  the  oppressor  herself, 
through  repentance,  to  a  better  mind,  and  send 
her  forward  in  a  new  and  nobler  career— these 
are  high,  generous,  Christian  aims. 

If  they  could  have  been  attained  by  peaceful 
means  we  should  have  been  glad.  But  the  duty 
of  seeking  them  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  be  performed  in  the  way  that  we 
would  have  chosen.  The  end  in  view  is  not 
altered  by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  reached 
through  suffering. 

The  lover  of  peace  does  not  betray  nor  forsake 
hie  love  when  he  accepts  the  sole  condition  on 
which  it  can  be  made  secure  and  lasting. 

**  He  needs  most  fight 
To  make  true  peaee  his  own ; 

He  needs  most  combat  might  with  might. 

Or  Might  would  mle  alone.** 

There  are  some  things  in  the  world  which  we 
can  only  have  when  we  are  willing  to  bleed  and 
die  for  them.  There  are  some  services  which  can 
only  be  rendered  through  pain  and  sacrifice. 
Motherhood  means  sacrifice.  Patriotism  means 
sacrifice.  Redemption  means  sacrifice.  “Who 
is  this  that  cometh  from  fildom,  with  dyed  gar¬ 
ments  from  Bozrah  ?’’  Christ  himself  could 
not  win  the  victory  for  us  over  evil,  without 
strife  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  Nor  can  we 
win  the  victory  with  Him,  unless  we  are  willing, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  offer  our  peace,  our 
comfort,  our  life,  if  need  be,  for  the  highest 
ends. 

Time  will  show  what  this  confiict  is  to  cost 
our  country,  in  treasure,  in  tears,  in  blood. 
Pray  that  it  may  be  as  little  as  possible  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  end.  But  whether  little  or  much, 
pray,  first  of  all,  and  most  of  all,  that  the  end 
maybe  accompliabed ;  and  bring  this  prayer, 
as  our  forefathers  did,  to  the  communion  table. 

We  have  come  as  a  cation  to  our  cross.  It  is 
not  a  cross  of  gold.  It  is  the  great  and  heavy 
cross  of  war.  But  if  we  bear  it  in  submission 
to  God  because  it  is  inevitable,  in  the  spirit  of 
O^ist  because  it  is  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  it 
will  be  a  ransom  for  many,  and  a  sign  of  peace 
unto  far-off  generations. 


May  19,  1896. 
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HOURS  WITH  PUBLISHERS. 


By  Henry  P.  Robinion. 

Leipeic,  London,  Patie,  New  York  ia  the 
ranking  order  of  the  world’a  great  publishing 
centers.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi¬ 
cago  is  the  order  of  the  American  centres.  This 
city  claims  to  represent  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
book  publishing  business  in  the  United  States. 
What  Renan  calls  “the  literary  mania  of  our 
day”  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  house 
receives  from  one  to  several  hundred  manuscripts 
per  month  for  examination.  Of  these,  less  than 
one  tenth  are  accepted  and  of  those  published 
each  year,  one  half  fail  to  return  cost. 

The  elder  Disraeli  made  known  “The  Calami 
ties  of  Authors,”  and  Mr.  Putnam  tells  of  the 
greater  woes  of  publishers;  but  we  will  not  fol¬ 
low  the  subject  into  hot  water. 

Look  how  our  great  book  houses  have  captured 
this  proud  and  haughty  avenue  (Fifth)  to 
Twenty-third  street,  admitting  upon  it  only  a 
few  quiet  artists  and  well-behaved  makers  of 
music  I  The  quarters  of  the  Revell  Company 
present  a  certain  epic  and  spanness  that  extends  to 
their  books  which  are  specially  tasteful  to  the  eye. 
and  the  eye  is  such  a  critic,  a  book  had  better 
always  please  it.  This  house  with  its  thousand 
titles  covers  the  field  of  Bible  history,  biography, 
archaeology,  criticism,  Christian  Endeavor,  mis¬ 
sions  and  home  life. 

Sayce,  Drummond,  Gordon,  Bradford,  Moody, 
Barrows  and  Parkhurst  are  among  authors  repre¬ 
sented.  The  company  is  sole  agent  for  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Tract  Society  of  London ;  originally  a 
Chicago  firm,  its  work  is  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  tbe  two  cities. 

The  memory  of  an  honored  name  rests  upon 
the  Randolph  House,  continued  under  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  eon  of  the  founder. 
Dean  Stanley,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Professor 
Shedd,  Wayland  Hoyt,  Howard  Crosby,  the 
brothers  Prime,  the  clerical  Alexanders,  Sarah 
F.  Smiley  and  Lucy  Cleveland  are  represented 
here. 

Mrs.  Prentiss’s  Stepping  Heavenward  reached 
an  issue  of  250, (XX)  copies,  a  circulation  equally 
large  in  England  and  tbe  honor  of  many  transla¬ 
tions.  The  Changed  Cross  reached  an  edition 
of  100,000. 

Epochs  of  Church  History,  by  various  authors ; 
two  little  volumes  by  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth, 
now  out;  a  series  of  Handbooks  for  Workers  in 
Church  and  Philanthropy,  edited  by  Professor 
Jackson,  soon  to  appear ;  the  Crime  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  or  The  Eastern  Question  to  the  Present 
Crisis,  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Prentiss,  are  among  things 
promised. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company  follow  lines  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Randolph  House  with  which  they 
were  formerly  connected.  Their  business  in 
eludes  importation  as  well  as  exportation.  They 
have  this  moment  an  order  from  Rome.  Sandy 
Scott’s  Bible  Class  is  a  taking  little  aid  to 
class  work.  Halsey  on  Days  in  Norway ;  Prance 
and  the  Dolomites,  Across  tbe  Country  of  tbe 
Little  King,  both  by  William  B.  Lent;  Sun¬ 
beam  Stories,  by  Miss  Annie  Flint,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  all  illustrated,  ire  attractive 
books.  Of  tbe  Angel  of  tbe  Tenement,  six 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  six  weeks.  The 
Log  of  the  Lady  Grey,  by  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton;  Fragments  from  Fenelon  Concern¬ 
ing  Education,  compiled  by  B.  C.  R.,  daughter 
of  a  former  city  pastor,  are  other  works  of  inter¬ 
est  here. 

Baker  and  Taylor  deal  with  the  works  of  many 
other  houses,  yet  the  company  has  a  list  of  its 
own,  of  several  hundred  titles  and  is  open  to 
publish  almost  any  meritorious  work,  especially 
along  the  lines  of  evangelical  literature.  Among 
conspicuous  works  are  those  of  Josiah  Strong : 
Our  Country  having  reached  an  issue  of  over 
170,000;  The  New  Eka,  now  standing  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand,  while  of  tbe  Twentieth 


Century  City,  just  out,  the  thirteenth  thousand 
is  on  ^e  preas.  Historical  fiction  is  a  feature 
of  this  house,  among  which  may  be  cited  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Childs’s  Colonial  Witch,  Cogswell’s 
Regicides,  and  Sandford’s  Romance  of  a  Jesuit 
flTesion,  the  scenes  of  all  these  being  laid  in  the 
Ignited" States.  This  firm  is  marketing  twenty 
thousan'd 'copies  of  the  Student’s  Standard  Dic- 
tlonary,  an  abridgement  of  Funk  and  Wagnall’s 
well  known  Standard  Dictionary,  which  ia 
attracting  wide  attention.  Originally  estab¬ 
lished  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1890,  the 
house  has  continued  through  some  changes  in 
its  title  to  the  present  day. 

Not  long  after  1890,  a  sagacious  young  man 
was  moving  in  the  social  circles  of  tbe  same 
inland  city,  attending  on  the  Sabbath  that  Cen¬ 
tre  Church  which  the  over-awed  candidate,  Joel 
Hawes,  fresh  from  Andover,  describes  in  those 
days  as  more  like  an  aseemblage  of  Roman  Sena¬ 
tors  and  their  families.  This  young  man  brought 
to  New  York  in  1844,  the  name  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  the  house  that  for  full  half  a  century  has 
been  in  touch  with  schools  and  churches  all 
over  the  land.  Mrs.  Lamb’s  History  of  New 
York,  Goodyear’s  'History  of  Art,  Ford’s  Japan 
and  Her  Neighbors,  now  in  press,  Theodore  S. 
Fay’s  The  Three  Germanys  in  two  volumes, 
Annie  Eliot  Trumbull’s  stories,  A  Christmas 
Accident,  A  Cape  Cod  Week,  works  by  Doctors 
John  Hall,  Lyman  Abbott,  John  Stoughton, 
are  a  few  of  many  titles  outside  the  general 
list  of  hymnal  and  text  books.  This  firm,  once 
almost  exclusively  educational,  ia  becoming 
more  literary  and  historical  in  its  publications. 

The  more  notable  issues  of  Elaton  and  Main 
are  General  Grant’s  Conversations  and  Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters,  edited  by  Cramer;  Story  of  the 
Christian  Church,  by  Dr.  Crooks;  Volume 
first  of  Bishop  Hurst’s  History  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church;  Dr.  Buckley’s  Travels  in  Three 
Continents,  illustrated ;  Professor  Ely’s  Social 
Law  of  Service ;  Margaret  E.  Sangster’s  Life  on 
High  Levels;  Professor  Bert’s  English  and 
American  Literature. 

You  would  like  to  steal  in  here  some  Monday 
forenoon  and  watch  the  local  clergy  disport 
themselves,  happy  as  school  boys,  and  sometimes 
spy  a  stray  Bishop  or  two  aud  admire  that  im- 
maculatenees  of  drees  and  address,  never  so  pre¬ 
cisely  attained  by  any  other  craft.  Presently 
they  disappear  into  an  upper  chamber,  and 
quiet  down  to  hear  and  discuss  an  Essay  read 
by  one  of  their  number. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  firm  issues  a  varied 
list,  hard  to  specialise,  meritorious  in  so  many 
directions.  We  note  Mrs.  Clement’s  Art  His¬ 
tories,  Burton’s  Book-Hunter,  Songs  from  Be- 
renger.  Poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  The  Table 
Talk  of  Luther  and  Lincoln,  books  for  children, 
books  on  pet  snimals  and  favorite  games  with 
much  in  poetry  and  in  fiction.  This  firm  aims 
to  have  the  mechanical  work  on  their  books 
tasteful  and  unique. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  tbe  land  of  steady  hab¬ 
its,  it  was  almost  a  fad  to  make  life  members  of 
the  American  Tract  Society.  Tbe  Society  and 
the  clergy  thought  it  a  scheme.  The  poor  min- 
istei^woind  ra^e  and  scrape  tbe  coins  together 
for  this  end,  and  you  would  find  sometimes  an 
entire  family  with  little  ready  money,  but  all 
certified  members  of  the  beloved  Society.  Then 
came  the  colporteur  around  in  his  long,  black 
tail  coat,  and  stiff  neck  stock,  itinerating  sol- 
emnly  over  the  pattlees  districts,  fetching  Bun- 
yan  and~'Bax£er  and^diver^prim  little  books 
clad  in  cloth,  black  as  black  felt.  We  have 
been  friends  with  this  Society  since  that  day 
and  really  a  part  of  it 

It  is  a  feeder  of  Sabbath-school  libraries, 
issues  excellent  books  of  illustrated  travel  and 
biography,  and  pretty  folios  and  leafiets,  has  en¬ 
larged  the  Bible  Dictionary,  revised  by  Dr. 
Rand,  and  does  a  work  more  or  less  benevolent 
The  book  list  of  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son  is 


Brace  and  of  the  late  William  M.  Taylw,  the 
Clerical  Library,  suggestive  and  stimulating, 
the  Expositor’s  Bible  Series,  edited  by  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  R  Nicoll;  The  Beginning  of  Ethica,  by 
Carroll  Cutler;  Meiasonier:  His  Life  and  Hia 
Art  look  attractive  and  serviceable.  Tbe  elder 
Disraeli’s  works,  more  valuable  than  the  famous 
eon’s  works,  Histories  of  Ancient  Art  in  Chal¬ 
dea,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  Armstrong’s  Primers  of 
History,  the  works  of  Macauley,  Sidney  Smith, 
Charles  Lamb,  Milman,  Hal  lam,  all  show  the 
sound  purpose  and  judgment  of  this  house.  The 
Book-lover’s  Library,  edited  by  Wheatley,  kindles 
the  book-lover’s  eye,  and  May’s  Democracy,  Old 
Burton’s  Anatomy,  deStael’s  Corinne  are  other 
notable  titles. 

We  turn  to  Fords,  Howard  and  Hurlbert  and 
find  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  illustrated  by 
Harry  Fenn ;  The  New  Puritanism,  a  aeries  of 
bright  new  books,  retrospective  and  prospective 
by  various  well  known,  clerical  authors,  as  Brad¬ 
ford,  Abbott  Tucker;  Tourgee’s  always  reada¬ 
ble  books.  Game  Birds  at  Home,  by  VanDyke; 
Beacon  Lights  of  History,  by  tbe  late  historical 
lecturer.  Dr.  John  Lord,  and  the  various  writ¬ 
ings  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  strike  the  eye  in 
running  over  the  list  of  this  bouse,  whose  first 
published  book  was  The  Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Life,  by  Horace  Greeley.  The  former  senior 
partner,  the  late  Mr.  Fords,  led  off  the  sub¬ 
scription  publishing  in  this  country  and  the 
bouse  still  coninues  in  cases  to  publish  by  sub¬ 
scription. 

The  list  of  the  Century  Company  appeals  to  a 
cultivated  taste.  Certain  of  its  issues  are  of 
such  sterling  merit  it  is  almost  no  matter  what 
the  rest  are.  With  Bishop  Potter’s  The  Scholar 
and  tbe  State  in  one  hand  and  President  Eliot’s 
American  Contributions  to  Civilisation  in  the 
other,  what  more  do  you  want  T  True,  you  may 
like  to  see  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Reneellaer’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Cathedrals,  the  best  thing  going  in  that 
kind  and  here  is  her  “One  Man  Who  was  Con¬ 
tent,  ’  ’  and  other  stories  in  book  form,  and  they 
deserve  it.  American  Highways,  by  Professor 
Shaler,  indicates  a  topic  that  belongs  to  cru¬ 
sades  to  come.  Impressions  of  South  Africa,  by 
James  Bryce;  The  Women  of  the  French  Salons, 
by  Amelia  G.  Mason ;  Siberia  and  the  Exile 
System,  by  Kennan ;  Grant’s  Memoirs,  revised 
by  his  son ;  Schofield’s  Forty-six  Years  in  the 
Army,  A  New  Life  of  her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  ;  two  volumes  of  such  poems  by  Richard 
W.  Gilder  as  have  already  won  their  way— but 
going  further  in  this  list  leads  into  a  mass  of 
inviting  books  all  tastefully  issued. 

E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company  represent  chiefly 
standard  theological  works,  as  Edersheim’s 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus;  The  Biblical  Museum, 
by  Gray;  Religion  in  History  and  Modern  Life, 
by  A.  M,  Fairbairn ;  A  Southern  Auntie’s  War 
Tale,  by  Mrs.  Boyle;  a  series  of  Colonial  Mono¬ 
graphs,  by  Blanche  McManus,  including  the 
Voysge  of  the  Mayflower,  Beautiful  Women  of 
the  Poets,  A  Mince  Pie  Dream,  with  several 
attractive  volumes  by  Rose  Porter,  are  among 
other  works  here.  This  house  also  represents 
Way  and  Williams  of  Chicago. 

The  Whitaker  House,  an  old  corner  landmark 
on  Fourth  avenue,  makes  the  choicest  impor¬ 
tations  ,'and  reprints  of  English  works  and 
occupies  well  the  general  field  of  church  litera¬ 
ture  at  home.  McConnell’s  History  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  America  has  had  a  full  sale  and 
now  appears  in  an  enlarged  edition. 

The  house  of  James  Potts  and  Company  pur¬ 
sues  a  somewhat  similar  line  and  supplies  the 
church  trade  with  home  and  foreign  productions. 
The  sale  of  Drummond’s  first  book.  Natural  Law, 
reached  over  200, (XX)  copies.  The  Greatest  Thing 
in  tbe  World  was,  perhaps,  equally  successful. 
The  Ascent  of  Man,  upon  which  this  firm  had 
an  international  copyright,  circulated  twenty 
thousand  copies. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 


Thb  OxifTOBT  Atlas  or  thx  Wobld.  Pre- 
pued  undar  the  SaporiDtsodenoe  of  Beoja- 
min  E.  Smith,  A.M.,  Manuioff  Editor  of 
The  Centurjr  Dictionary,  Editor  of  The 
Oentory  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  etc.  With 
117  doable  page  maps  in  color,  138  inset 
maps,  40  historical  and  astronomical  maps, 
and  indexes  of  places,  rivers,  mountains, 
etc.  Cloth,  tl2. SO.  Published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  Cratury  Company.  New  Tork. 
The  Ocotury  Company  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  opportune  moment  for  the  publication  of 
this  last  one  of  their  trilogy  of  reference  books, 
for  never  have  our  people  been  so  interested  in 
the  study  of  geography.  Now  that  our  fleets 
are  flghting  in  both  hemispherea  and  chasing 
the  Spanish  among  islands  of  which  we  had  be¬ 
fore  only  a  very  vague  and  general  ides,  a  clear 
knowledge  of  their  conflguration  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions  is  very  important.  The  daily 
papers  and  publishers  are  supplying  cheap  maps 
of  the  principal  points  of  interest,  but  careful 
students  want  an  authorised  acientiflc  work, 
and  will  welcome  this  beautiful  volume,  which 
is  issued  in  uniform  sise  and  binding  with  the 
other  works  of  the  series,  “The  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  and  “The  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names.” 

As  this  Atlas  is  designed  primarily  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  large  space  is  devoted  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  including  fifty-nine  double-page  and  sev¬ 
enty-two  inset  mape.  All  the  recent  changes  in 
county  lines  and  country  seats  are  given,  with 
plans  of  the  large  cities  and  their  environs,  and 
charts  of  the  principal  sea  ports.  Although 
the  details  are  so  many, -the  maps  are  wonder¬ 
fully  clear,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  are  designated  by  light  red  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  black  onea,  which  are  so  apt 
to  be  confused  with  the  lines  of  rivers  and 
boundaries. 

All  the  latest  geographical  surveys  together 
with  the  charts  of  the  English  Admiralty  and 
United  States  Hydrographic  Bureau  have  served 
as  sources  of  information ;  also  the  results  of 
recant  exploration  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  of  the  Greco-Turkish  war 
are  given. 

For  historical  students  there  is  a  seriea  of  maps 
of  the  ancient  cities  and  powers,  of  the  mediaeval 
States  of  Europe  and  the  various  periods  in  the 
development  of  our  own  land ;  and  there  are  also 
a  few  Astronomical  mapa. 

A  full  third  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
the  most  carefully  prepared  index,  which  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  A  Tourist’ 
Map  of  Central  Europe  gives  the  principal  routes 
of  travel.  All  important  battle-fields  are  marked, 
explorers’  routes  are  traced  and  the  usual  sta- 
tistioa  of  copulation,  steamship  routes  and  cable 
linea  are  brought  up  to  date,  making  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  geographical  knowledge.  The 
printing,  paper  and  general  make-up  of  the  book 
is  of  the  best  and  what  ons  would  expect  from 
such  careful  publishers. 

Lbd  On  I  Step  bt  Step.  An  Autobiography. 
By  A.  Toomer  Porter,  D.D.  Q.  P.  Put 
nam’s  Sons.  New  York  and  London. 

Few  better  pictures  of  Southern  life  daring 
the  past  half  century  are  to  be  found  than  that 
given  in  this  unassuming  yet  intensely  interest 
ing  autobiography.  The  author  is  a  well  known 
olwgyman  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who 
haa  had  an  eventful  and  moat  useful  life.  He 
inherited  a  slave  stocked  plantation,  but  early 
became  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  He  always  disliked  slavery, 
and  always  took  an  affectionate  interest  in  the 
colored  people,  tor  whose  religious  and  general 
improvement  he  labored  from  the  first  Opposed 
to  secession  at  the  outset  he  was  swept  into  the 
movement  by  the  war  erase,  which  he  afterwards 
saw  eras  madness.  His  experiences  during  the 
war  ware  thrilling  and  make  him  almost  a  his 


torical  character.  Since  its  clone  he  has  done 
his  best  to  encourage  amity  between  North  and 
South.  His  influence  haa  been  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  factor  in  bringing  about  a  true  union  be¬ 
tween  the  once  embattled  sections.  His  chief 
work,  aside  from  his  ministry  in  Charleston,  has 
been  educational.  The  Porter  Military  Academy, 
founded  and  maintained  by  his  untiring  efforts, 
has  educated  a  generation  of  Carolina  youth  who 
would  otherwise  have  grown  up,  after  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  school  systems  by  the  war, 
comparatively  untaught.  His  appeals  brought 
liberal  contributions  from  friends  in  the  North 
and  in  Elngland.  His  vigorous  personality  made 
an  impression  wherever  he  went,  and  this  sketch 
of  his  life  and  work  will  be  read  by  many  with 
unusual  interest  It  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  times,  both  religious  and 
political.  It  shows,  moreover,  the  power  of  a 
faith  which  works  by  love  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong  and  tireless  will.  Such  lives  encourage 
others  in  striving  to  do  good  under  diGBculties. 
Dr.  Porter  has  been  called  the  George  Muller  of 
the  South.  He  has,  moreover,  shown  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  real  statesman.  His  book  will  be  help 
ful  to  all  who  read  it,  of  whatever  denomination 
they  may  be.  The  more  widely  it  is  read  in 
North  and  South  alike,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  confirmation  of  a  true  spirit  of  union  and 
brotherhood. 

Thx  Vitalitt  of  Chhibtiah  Doohab  ahd  Thxib 
PowEB  OF  Evolution.  A  Study  in  Relig¬ 
ious  Philosophy.  By  A.  ^batier,  D.D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology, 
Paris.  London,  Adam  and  Charles  Black; 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  80 
cents. 

This  small  volume  contains  the  introduction  to 
a  course  of  lectures  by  Dean  Sabatier  on  “Re¬ 
formed  Dogmatics,”  and  aims  to  give  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  progressive  development  in  the  history 
of  dogma.  The  author  is  a  philosophical  theo 
logian  of  high  rank,  who  is  making  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the 
day  in  France.  He  asserts  the  necessity  of  dog¬ 
matic  formula,  but  holds  firmly  to  the  fact  and 
need  of  the  renewal,  the  evolution  of  dojmas. 
Like  languages,  changeless  they  are  dead.  Like 
language,  4oo,  they  are  modified  in  three  ways, 
by  desuetude,  “  intersusception,  ”  or  inward 
change,  and  neologisms.  Three  intellectual  rev¬ 
olutions  in  modern  times  have  altered  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  theological  thought ;  the  Reformation, 
the  scientific  transformation,  and  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  historical  and  critical  method.  The 
Church  must  take  account  of  these  revolutionary 
changes,  and  expect  its  theological  teachers  to 
lead  in  the  inevitable  dogmatic  evolution.  The 
vital  principle  of  religious  truth  remains  the 
same,  but  new  expressions  of  ever  renewed  relig¬ 
ious  experience  must  be  sought  Timid  fear 
for  the  truth,  because  its  outward  form  changes, 
is  unbelief  in  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Whatever  Dr.  Sabatier  writes  is  sure  to  be  sug¬ 
gestive,  lucid  and  well  worth  reading. 

The  Building  of  the  Bbitish  Empibx.  The 
Story  of  England’s  Growth  from  Elisabeth 
to  Victoria.  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
Portraits  and  Illustrations  from  Contem¬ 
porary  Prints.  By  Alfred  Thomas  Story. 
Part  I.,  1558-1688;  Part  II.,  1689  1895.  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  tl.50  per  volume. 

This  work  though  in  the  “Story  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”  series,  the  author  tells  us  is  “not  an 
inspiration  of  yesterday,  but  was  commenced 
several  years  ago.”  Its  design  wo  to  give  the 
children  of  the  Empire  “some  idea  of  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  British  achievement  in  the  pot,  to  show 
them  that  it  wo  not  the  work  of  men  of  excep 
tional  gifts  and  high  place,  so  much  as  of  the 
common  sons  of  commem  mothers,  and  that 
upon  such,  too.  the  future  will  depend.”  How 
well  the  author  ho  succeeded  in  his  aim  be- 
como  apparent  o  the  reading  of  his  intelligent 
and  pospicuous  record  proceeds.  We  begin 
with  the  England  that  Eliobeth  found  and  are 
borne  eoily  with  prudent  pauso  for  special 


sceno  to  the  England  which  Victoria  still  leads 
and  lovsa.  It  is  a  delight  to  read  such  books; 
it  is  especially  good  to  have  such  books  for  our 
boys  and  young  people.  As  text  books  on  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  o  hand-books  for  frequent  refer¬ 
ence,  as  refreshers  of  memory  and  helps  to  un¬ 
derstanding  our  own  times  they  are  priceless. 
Mr.  Story’s  style  is  good  and  his  skill  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  important  events  makes  him  a 
splendid  teacher. 

PuHOTUATioH.  With  Chapters  on  Hypheniza- 
tion.  Capitalization,  and  Spelling.  By  F. 
Horace  Teall.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  fl. 

To  properly  punctuate  what  he  has  written  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  author’s  art,  and 
one  which  is  frequently  ignored  as  any  editor 
can  testify.  There  are  many  rules  but  common 
practice  does  not  always  follow  them,  and  the 
present  tendency  is  evidently  towards  a  less  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  punctuation  than  was  deemed 
necessary  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  natural  con¬ 
fusion  that  accompanies  any  such  change  of 
good  usage,  a  condensed  manual  such  as  the  one 
we  have  before  us  is  invaluable,  small  enough 
to  tuck  into  a  pigeon  hole  or  drawer  of  a  writing 
desk,  and  so  systematically  arranged  that  one 
can  turn  quickly  to  the  subject  in  question  and 
get  all  the  information  needed.  The  author  is  a 
well  known  authority,  who  has  written  several 
works  on  English  words  and  phrases,  and  is  the 
Department  Editor  and  Critical  Reader  of  the 
Standard  Dictionaiy  and  much  of  the  matter 
here  collected  was  first  published  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Inland  Printer  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  number  of  rules  is  made  as  small  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  general  principles  are  concisely  stated, 
and  enough  examples  given  to  make  them  clear. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  New  Astronomy  for  Beginners,  is  the  title 
given  by  Professor  David  P  Todd  to  the  valua¬ 
ble  text  book  be  has  just  prepared  for  schools 
and  students,  and  which  he  declares  in  his 
Preface  he  has  “written  purely  with  a  pedagogic 
purpose,”  to  adapt  the  study  of  this  great  sci¬ 
ence  “to  a  laboratory  course,”  so  that  students 
led  by  intelligent  teachers  can  with  ordinary 
care  and  deftness  arrange  for  themselves  enough 
simple  mechanical  apparatus  to  illustrate  many 
apparently  intricate  problems  of  this  profound 
science,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  study  when  the  opportunity  offers.  Es¬ 
pecial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  “the  Committee  of  Ten”  on  secondary 
school  studies,  and  specifications  for  astronom¬ 
ical  instruction  of  the  “Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York;”  and  the  action  of  the  Eldi- 
torial  Board  of  the  “Astrophysical  Journal  in 
regard  to  standards  in  Astrophysics  and  Spectros¬ 
copy.”  All  this  might  naturally  make  the  book 
dry  and  technical,  but  the  simplicity  fnd  clear¬ 
ness  of  Professor  Todd’s  style,  together  with  the 
numberless  ingenious  diagrams,  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  book  and  the  beautiful  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  marvellous  photographs  taken  by 
Barnard,  Roberts  and  other  modern  astronomers 
make  the  book  fascinating  as  well  as  instructive, 
and  valuable  for  reference  In  the  home  as  well  as 
the  school-room ;  and  being  prepared  for  “Be¬ 
ginners,”  it  does  not  take  too  much  for  granted 
in  the  way  of  knowledge  on  the  reader’s  part 
The  author’s  experiences  ss  leader  of  three  im¬ 
portant  astronomical  expeditions,  one  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  two  to  Japan,  have  furnished 
him  much  interesting  material,  and  a  right  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  results  of  all  late 
discoveries  and  investigations.  There  are  some 
fine  colored  plates  of  solar  prominences  of  ths 
sun  under  eclipse  as  revealed  to  the  observers  in 
Japan  in  1896,  and  also  of  Mars  as  the  planet  ap¬ 
pears  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  (The 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago.  tl.30. ) 

The  Rev.  George  Rawlinaon  in  The  Testimony 
of  History  to  the  Truth  of  Beripture,  gives  his- 
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torical  illuitnitioiui  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  Tee- 
tament  gathered  from  ancient  monuments  and 
inaoriptione.  The  material  la  mainly  the  aame 
aa  that  found  acattered  through  the  volumea  of 
the  “Seven  Great  Monarchiea,  ’ ’  and  in  the 

Ancient  Hiatory  for  Bchoola,"  by  the  same 
author.  The  young  student  of  Biblical  Hiatory 
haa  here  in  a  concise  form  the  records  of  the 
Hebrews  corroborated  by  the  monuments  and 
records  of  the  peoples  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  and  a  reasonable  explanation  is  given 
■of  certain  omissions.  More  recent  matter  of 
research  is  added  by  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett, 
as  well  as  notes  and  an  index,  and  the  little 
paper  covered  volume  will  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  Bible  student’s  bookshelf.  A  preface  is 
added  by  H.  S.  Hastings,  editor  of  the  “Anti- 
Infldel  Library,”  of  which  this  is  a  quarterly 
number  (35  cents).  It  is  a  pity  that  the  title, 
* ‘Anti- Infidel,  ”  cannot  be  changed  to  “Chris* 
tian.  ”  Fire  Side  Readings,  of  the  same  Li¬ 
brary,  contains  short  stories  and  anecdotes,  illus¬ 
trating  the  power  of  example  and  the  evil  of 
bad  habits,  intemperance,  and  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco,  such  as  are  sometimes  given  in  temper¬ 
ance  meetinga  The  Deacon’s  Story,  the  first  of 
the  series,  is  the  most  interesting,  some  of  them 
are  rather  too  goody-goody,  similar  to  those  in 
the  columns  of  the  “Christian,”  from  which 
paper  they  are  mainly  taken  by  their  author, 
the  editor  of  that  journal.  (Illustrated,  50 
cents.  Scriptural  Tract  Repository,  Boston. ) 

The  Bam  Stormera,  by  Mrs.  Harcourt  William- 
eoo,  is  a  realistic  story  of  the  peripatetic  theatre 
in  such  places  as  “Bogra”  and  “Poddiwiski,” 
Ohio.  As  the  change  of  cars  was  made  at  “Ar- 
dabuia,”  the  towns  on  the  branch  roads  will  be 
«ble  to  discover  some  hints  of  their  place  in  the 
itinerary  of  the  “Ambler  Combination.  ”  And 
no  doubt  some  of  them  will  make  sure  that  the 
heroine  of  the  tale  and  the  private  car  of  “John 
Randolph’  ’  of  Denan  have  really  been  among  them 
making  unconscious  history.  There  is  abundant 
^‘food  for  reflection”  on  the  character  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  “road  shows”  of  the  sort  here  pic¬ 
tured  ;  nor  can  the  reader  wonder  that  rural  peo¬ 
ple  and  Presbyteries  also,  pass  resolves  to  dis¬ 
courage  “theatres.”  There  is,  too,  evidence 
that  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  has 
g;one  into  it  to  such  degree  as  to  show  the  dis¬ 
illusion  of  the  amateur  stage  woman,  whose 
fine  qualities,  while  they  do  so  little  for  “art,” 
yet  save  her  from  utter  submergence  in  the 
nbysmal  pool  of  vulgar  and  sordid  pretence  and 
chicane.  Readable  as  the  story  is,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  valuable  lesson  either  for  the  poor 
player  or  his  patrons.  It  is  rather  a  pitiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  misery  of  a  debased  profession  prac¬ 
ticed  by  impostors  upon  an  ignorant  and  un¬ 
cultured  public,  such  aa  few  towns  in  the  newest 
States  can  furnish  and  whose  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  really  exists  in  the  fancy  of  one  who  knows 
little  of  the  hard  sense  and  sound  morals  of 
most  of  our  rural  villages.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Oimpany. ) 

It  is  by  a  novel  method  that  the  pastor  of  a 
crowded  city  church  in  The  Cfreater  Chapel,  by 
John  M.  Bamford,  brings  home  to  his  people 
the  central  truth  of  Christianity.  The  preacher 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  mature  experience 
«nd  broad  thought,  who  after  long  and  faithful 
preaching  believing  in  the  invincible  force  of 
the  fact  “that  a  truth  in  any  man’s  life  is  a 
truth  in  every  man’s  life,”  one  morning  turns 
his  sermon  into  the  inquiry,  “Is  there  anyone 
in  this  congregation  who  haa  heard  the  voice  of 
Ood  in  the  soul  announcing  the  pardon  of  sin  f” 
The  earnest  responses  from  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  brotherly  love  developed 
prove  the  force  and  inspiration  of  his  purpose, 
and  four  such  open  services  of  most  helpful 
nature  are  described  under  the  heads  of 
■“Creed,”  “Cross,”  “Crown,”  and  “Conquest.” 
All  lead  up  to  the  final  statement  that  “When 


the  Church  so  nearly  approximates  to  the  Divine 
Nature,  that  it  may  be  written.  The  Church  is 
Love,  in  that  day  the  last  argument  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  infidelity.”  (New 
York,  Eaton  and  Mains.  50  cents. ) 

In  the  little  volume.  Half  Houra  With  Chriat, 
Thomas  Moses,  the  author,  shows  how  in  weekly 
services  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  a  pastor  led 
some  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  in  the 
study  of  the  three  years  of  our  Lord’s  ministry 
and  service,  and  formed  a  Christian  League  of 
young  converts  with  the  motto,  “Mounting 
Heaven  ward,  ’  ’  and  the  earnest  desire  to  follow 
the  example  of  Jesus.  The  story  of  the  good 
they  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  text  of  their 
Bible  studies  will  be  of  service  to  other  young 
Christians.  (American  Baptist  Publication  So 
ciety,  Philadelphia,  fl. ) 

The  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  of  the 
series  of  eight  graduated  reading  books,  by 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert, 
entitled.  Stepping  Stonea  to  Literature,  are  now 
before  us.  The  three  earlier  and  junior  readers 
were  noticed  at  holiday  time,  and  these  later 
volumes  of  selections  from  the  best  writers  of 
English,  contain  chapters  on  natural  wonders, 
on  the  habits  of  animals  and  insects,  as  well  as 
poems  suited  to  cultivate  the  higher  nature, 
and  tales  of  brave  and  charming  children  and 
noble  men.  In  the  Fourth  reader  are  tales  from 
Mrs.  Ewing,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  interesting  selections  from  the 
story  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the  Myth  of  Hiawa¬ 
tha  serves  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  American 
History.  The  illustrations  are  mainly  from 
copies  of  famous  paintings  and  portraits.  In 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  the  historical  stories  are 
continued,  and  natural  history,  poetry,  and  fic¬ 
tion,  in  easy  gradation,  hold  the  interest  and 
form  the  style  of  the  youthful  reader.  A  great 
saving  of  time  to  the  teacher  of  English  will  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  these  books  in  home  and 
school.  (Cloth,  illustrated. 2  Introductory  price, 
60  cents  each.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. ) 

Every  child  enjoys  Charles  Kingsley’s  Water- 
Babiea,  that  charming  “Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land 
Baby,”  that  is  such  familiar  reading  in  all  our 
homes,  and  all  child  lovers  will  be  glad  that  it 
has  been  included  in  Maynard’s  English  Classic 
Series  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  with  a  biog 
raphical  note  of  the  author,  for  use  in  school 
and  class-room.  Another  late  publication  of  a 
very  different  character  in  the  aame  series,  is 
Dryden’s  Palcmon  and  Areite.  This  has  beside 
the  biographical  note,  an  introduction  with 
Critical  Opinions  and  a  “Chronology  of  Works 
and  Contemporary  History.”  (New  York,  May¬ 
nard,  Merrill  and  Company.  Mailing  price,  24 
cents  each. ) 

Stories  which  take  us  into  an  unwonted  atmos¬ 
phere  are  always  welcome  if  well  told.  Such  an 
atmosphere  is  that  which  surrounds  the  oflSce  of 
our  daily  journals,  and  few  people  appreciate 
the  true  elements  of  the  journalistic  life.  Some 
glimpses  into  it  are  afforded  by  the  little  col¬ 
lection  of  Tales  of  the  City  Room,  by  Elizabeth 
G.  Jordan.  The  stories  vary  in  merit  and  inter¬ 
est,  but  one  is  unwilling  to  lay  the  book  down 
in  the  midst  of  a  recital.  Some  are  funny,  and 
some  are  full  of  deep  feeling,  but  all  are  good 
and  healthful  in  their  tone  and  moral.  (New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  81. ) 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  The  Reader's 
Shakespeare,  edited  by  David  Bell,  contains  the 
Comedies.  As  in  the  other  volumes,  the  plays 
are  condensed  and  connected,  the  plot,  princi¬ 
ple  incidents  and  characters,  making  it  com¬ 
plete  ;  only  unnecessary  portions  and  side  issues 
being  cut  out.  Notes  explain  the  obsolete  and 
irregular  expressions,  making  this  plain  little 
volume  an  excellent  one  for  reading  and  study 
in  school-room  and  parlor.  (Funk  and  Wag- 
nails  ) 


LITSBABT  NOTES. 

The  North  Ameriean  Revieie  tot  May  is  full 
of  interesting  matter.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in 
‘‘The  Basis  of  an  Anglo-American  Understand¬ 
ing,”  discusses  the  commercial,  political  and 
moral  advantages  of  an  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Miss  I.  A. 
Taylor  describes  the  career  of  four  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  “Battalion  of  Testimony  in  The 
In  formers  of  N  inety -eight ’  the  “  Rem  in  iscences 
of  a  Young  French  Officer,”  are  told  by  Max 
O’Rell  in  his  inimitable  style.  Dr.  Alvah  H. 
Doty  writes  of  “The  Federal  Government  and 
Public  Health ;”  “The  Situation  in  Cuba,”  is 
presented  by  Clara  Barton  and  Horatio  S.  Ru¬ 
bens,  counsel  of  the  American  Delegation  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Party.  “Should  Our  Vol¬ 
unteers  be  Raised  by  Conscription  f”  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Captain  James  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
“Our  Duty  to  Our  Citizen  Soldiers,”  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  J.  A.  Dapray,  U.  S.  A.  There  are 
“Autobiographical  Notes  by  Madame  Blanc,” 
collated  by  Theodore  Stanton:  a  pamr  on  “Men 
and  Machinery,”  by  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols,  and 
one  on  “Suburban  Annexations,”  by  A.  F. 
Weber,  with  the  fourth  number  of  Sir  William 
Howard  RusseH's  “Recollections  of  the  Civil 
War,”  and  various  short  articles. 

The  National  Geographical  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  in  April  a  “Klondike  Number,”  which 
is  of  great  interest  not  only  to  those  who  may 
be  contemplating  an  expedition  to  the  Gold 
Fields  of  the  Y ukon,  or  who  have  friends  there, 
but  to  any  who  are  anxious  fur  full  and  authen¬ 
tic  information  about  that  wonderful  region. 
The  large  map  copied  from  the  chart  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of 
June,  1897,  is  of  great  value,  giving  at  a  glance 
not  only  the  geography  of  the  region  with  the 
different  routes  of  approach,  but  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  mineral  deposits  so  far  as  known. 
Then  there  is  an  account  of  “The  Northwest 
Passes  to  the  Yukon,”  by  that  charming  writer, 
Eliza  Rubaman  Scidmore,  who  has  given  us 
such  fascinating  descriptions  of  Japan  and  Java. 
Hamlin  Garland  writes  of  the  “Overland 
Routes,”  and  Professor  William  H.  Doll  of  the 
Smithmnian  Institute,  of  “The  Future  of  the 
Gold-fieds.”!  There  are  papers  on  “the  Wild 
Fowl  and  Game  Animals,’’  on  the  “Climatic 
Conditions, ’j  the  “Mineral  Resources,”  the 
“Civil  Government,”  and  -on  “Some  of  the 
Conditions  and  Possibilities  of  Agriculture  in 
Alaska,”  all  written  by  men  whose  experience 
and  knowledge  gives  them  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority.  The  magazine  is  publishra  by  the 
National  Geographical  Society  at  Washington, 
and  can  easily  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
stands  of  the  American  News  Company  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  Citizen’s  Committee  of  Cambridge  have 
published  “A  Jubilee  Volume,”  entitled.  Ten 
No-Lieenae  Years  in  Cambridge,  from  1887  to 
1897,  This  gives  a  lull  history  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  experience  with  No-License,  which  they 
think  will  be  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the 
cause  of  good  municipal  government.  Wishing 
to  promote  a  wider  knowirage  of  their  efforts 
they  are  selling  the  volume  of  2(X)  pages  at  leas 
than  the  coat  of  printing.  Copies  can  be  ob- 
tained  for  one  dollar  each  from  Theodore  H. 
Raymond,  Secretary,  Cambridgeport,  Maas. 

A  new  series  of  Gibson  drawings  illustrating 
“A  New  York  Day,”  is  to  appear  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  beginning  in  June.  The  same  issue 
will  have  an  appreciative  article  on  Anton 
Seidl’s  work  as  Musical  (Conductor,  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  and  also  a  newpoem  by  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  entitled,  “Galistan,  ”  the  Persian 
for  “The  Rose  Garden.” 

An  attraction  in  the  June  Century  will  be 
Captain  Mahan’s  paper  on  the  causes  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  accompanying  an 
illustrated  account  of  the  great  disaster  based  on 
the  Spanish  documents  and  records  and  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  survivors. 

The  heroic  Norwegian  explorer,  Nansen,  has 
won  so  many  friends  in  this  country  through  the 
delightful  accounts  of  his  famous  voyage  in 
“Farthest  North,”  and  in  his  lectures,  that 
the  story  of  his  early  life  and  first  adventnraa 
in  the  Arctic  will  be  greeted  with  pleasure. 
Bull's  Fridtjof  Nansen  has  been  tranuated  by 
M  R.  Barnara  and  Dr.  P.  Groth,  and  prepared 
tor  a  supplementary  school  reader  to  be  issued 
shortly  nram  the  press  of  D.  O.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 
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The  Weetern  Ohristian  Advocate,  Oincinnati, 
raiaed  the  query,  (io  ita  iamie  of  May  11th, ) 
"How  Would  a  Reverae  Affect  Ua  f" : 

We  are  in  danger  of  undue  elation  otw  Oom- 
modore  Dewey’a  brilliant  vicfawy.  It  haa  ex¬ 
cited  unreaeonable  expectationa,  which  ill  fit  ua 
for  the  philoeophic  endurance  of  reveraee.  The 
poaaibility  of  our  final  defeat  no  intelligent 
American  admita.  The  poaaibility  of  reveraee 
no  intelligent  American  deniee.  We  are  not 
fighting  a  race  of  cowarda.  The  teatimony  of 
our  own  men  shown  that  the  Spaniards  fought 
with  desperate  valor  at  Manila.  Had  their 
guns  been  of  the  most  modern  patterns,  and 
their  battlediin  equally  protected  as  our  own, 
the  result  might  have  been  different  But  the 
fleet  that  is  expected  to  try  conclusions  with 
Admiral  Sampson  is  modern  in  its  armor  and 
armament  The  battle  will  be  titanic.  Our 
fleet  will  be  outnumbered  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  Spaniards  have  Manila  to  wipe  out  Every 
incentive  to  heroic  courage  will  be  theirs.  The 
honor  of  Spain,  the  throne  of  their  king,  almost 
the  existence  of  their  Nation,  will  incite  them 
to  furious  valor.  If  they  gain  a  victory,  fame 
will  have  no  scroll  great  enough  to  emblaxon 
their  names ;  even  a  partial  victory  would  make 
them  immortal. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  should  accustom  our¬ 
selves  to  consider  all  its  grim  possibilities. 
Slaving  contemplated  every  possible  issue,  we 
shall  be  prepared  for  any.  Undue  exaltation 
shall  not  intoxicate  our  judgment :  nor  undue 
depression  paralyse  our  energies.  There  is  only 
one  closing  chapter  to  the  history  of  this  war, 
and  that  will  record  the  triumph  of  our  arms. 
If  every  one  of  our  great  battleships  should  be 
sunk,  the  blockade  of  Havana  raisM,  New  York 
shelled  by  Spanish  guns,  and  Dewev  annihilated, 
the  contest  would  only  have  fairly  oegun.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  alone  could  fight  this  war  to  a  finish. 
Thirty  yean  ago  they  sent  nearly  600,000  men  to 
the  field.  Their  population  and  resources  have 
immensely  grown  since  then.  Thus  far  they  are 
called  upon  for  but  12,000  men  I  whilst  our 
readers  are  justly  sanguine  as  to  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  the  war,  let  them  soberly  consider  the 
probability  that  our  cause  will  here  and  there 
suffer  a  temporary  reverse.  The  Manilan  record 
of  bloodless  victory  can  not  be  maintained. 
Some  of  our  battle^ips  will  be  lost,  some  of 
our  battalions  will  be  decimated.  To  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  patriots,  we  most  add  theJmputurba- 
bility  of  philosophers.  The  ideal  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  German  solidity  and  Gallic  enthusiasm. 
"A  heart  for  any  fate"  is  no  more  beautiful 
in  poetry  than  indispensable  in  war.  Paul’s 
formula  is  the  best:  "The  Lord  is  at  hand ;  be 
careful  for  nothing." 


of  Democratic  government  and  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world.  To  the  neat  principles 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  lor  which  the 
Huguenot  suffered,  the  lecturer  is  indebted  for 
the  privilege  of  free  speech,  and  the  opportunity 
he  had  to  disparage  the  neat  and  noble  people 
from  whom  he  is  descended. 

A  v^  serious  aspect  of  the  incident  in  Rich¬ 
mond  is  that  the  lecturer  on  this  occasion  is  the 
teacher  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the 
Virginia  University.  That  Institution  is  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that 
pwple  are  in  large  numbers  the  descendants  of 
Huguenots,  Scotch  Covenanters,  Scotch- Irish 
Immigrants,  German  Lutherans  and  English 
Puritans.  They  cherish  the  memory  of  their 
forefathers  and  their  sufferings  and  struggles, 
and  have  not  departed  from  the  religious  »ith 
which  gave  them  religious  freedom  and  all  the 
blessinn  of  the  free  American  institutions. 
With  all  the  rights  of  free  thought  and  speech, 
and  the  wide  scope  of  open  discussion,  justly 
preserved  in  the  University,  it  will  not  be  con 
sented  to  that  their  inheritance  of  fkith  and 
principle  shall  be  denied  from  a  University  lec¬ 
ture  room. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  com 
ments  adversely  upon  a  lecture  delivered  in  that 
city,  April  30th,  by  Professor  R.  H.  Dabney— 
we  presume  a  son  of  the  late  more  widely  known 
author,  metaphysician  and  polemic  of  the  same 
name.  His  theme  was,  ostensibly,  "The  Hngue- 
nota  of  Virginia."  But  he  evidently  wandered 
outside  of  Virginia,  and  gave  his  main  strength 
to  an  attack  upon  the  Reformation  in  France. 
When  he  had  done.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hoge  felt 
called  upon  to  rise  and  enter  his  protest  against 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  discussion  as  misleading. 
Our  contemporary  says : 

Under  cover  of  quotations,  selected  and  col¬ 
lated  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  tiie  lecture  was  a 
studied  assault  upon  the  religious  faith  and 
character  of  those  who  accepting  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  fought  for  us  and  all  coming 
ues  the  great  battles  of  religious  freedom. 
His  theory  of  the  Reformation  is  that  it  was  the 
revolt  of  reason  against  faith,  and  the  struggle 
of  German,  French  and  English  protestantism 
was  but  the  old  racial  conflict  of  German  and 
Latin.  It  was  in  substance  and  spirit  the  teach 
ing  and  animus  of  the  anti  Christian  and  atheis 
tic  historians  of  modem  France. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  defence 
of  the  great  system  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
which  has  come  to  b^  the  name  of  Calvin, 
who  from  Geneva  with  consummate  ability  gave 
it  system  and  statement.  Calvinism  stands  for 
itself  before  the  world.  It  has  borne  its  fruits. 
It  has  accumulated  its  evidences.  It  is  the  ac 
oented  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  world.  It  is  the  backbone  of  livinf 
Christianity  to  day.  It  in  doing  the  work  o: 
Ohristian  missions,  of  Evocation,  of  Literature, 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  refers  to  a  pam- 
phlet  just  printed* by'tha^AmwiMn  ^ptiatPub- 
lication  Society  (1420  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  )  as  affording  inspiriting  reading  for  a 
leisure  hour.  Its  title  is,  "A  Scientific  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith": 

The  Confession  was  written  by  Miss  Emily 
Lovira  Gregory,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  her  title 
having  been  won  at  Zurich,  in  1886.  After  a 
highly  honorable  career,  commanding  respect 
and  admiration  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  she  was  selected  to  found  a  department 
of  botany  in  Barnard  College,  connected  with 
Columbia  University  of  this  city.  Crowned 
with  success,  she  entered  into  the  rest  which  re- 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God  on  April  let, 
1897.  Except  that  she  believed  in  a  First 
Cause,  she  had  been  for  many  years  a  material 
ist  and  an  unbeliever.  She  b^me  an  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  Christian.  The  story  of  her 
conversion,  beautifully  written,  will  strengthen 
the  faith  of  all  who  desire  to  win  souls  to  Christ 
The  cost  of  the  pamphlet  is  ten  cents. 

While  passing  from  spiritual  death  into  life, 
when  still  perplexed  with  doubts,  she  writes : 

"In  this  state  of  mind  I  went  abroad.  Almost 
the  first  book  I  took  up  in  the  laboratory  in 
Berlin  had  an  article  by  Sachs,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  botan 
ista  had  given  up  entirely  the  principle  known 
throughout  Germany  as  'Darwinismus.  ’  This 
was  news  to  me.  I  knew  that  many  of  the 
loologists  had  done  so,  but  that  the  botanists 
had  gone  over  to  the  other  side  in  a  solid  pha¬ 
lanx  was  a  complete  surprise.  I  asked  tiie  pro¬ 
fessor  (under  whom  she  had  studied  in  previous 
years,  a  celebrated  man)  if  thin  was  really  true, 
and  he  said:  *Oh,  yes  I  In  a  few  years  more 
there  will  probably  be  very  few  adherents  of 
Darwin’s  theory,  or  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
variation.’  He  saw  the  look  of  inquiry  in  my 
face  at  once,  and  said  quickly:  'Yes,  I  believed 
it  too,  with  others;  ten  years  ago  not  to  believe 
in  Darwinismus  was  taken  as  a  mark  of  igno 
ranee.’ 

"A  few  days  after  the  following  occurred : 

"One  day,  in  speaking  of  the  effort  on  the 

Kt  of  mort  botanists  to  construct  s  mechanical 
ory  which  should  satisfactorily  explain  the 
cause  of  certain  motions  of  a  plant  organ,  he 
said :  'There  in  no  use  in  trying  to  do  this— it 
is  simply  impoMible;  we  can  surround  the  plant 
by  such  cond^itions  that  we  can  eliminate  every 
possible  cause  except  that  residing  or  inherent 
in  the  simple  drop  of  protoplasm  which  in  the 
germ  from  which  the  plant  springs.  There  is  no 
mechanics  which  can  e^lain  this;  it  is  a  power 
belonging  only  to  the  life  principle,  of  which  we 
know  jn  absolutely  nothing.’  Then,  in  the 
beautiful  and  often  flexible  langui^  which 
lends  itself  so  much  batter  than  the  English  to 
all  emotional  expressions,  he  added,  'Icn  beuge 
mich  vor  dem  Geheimnias — I  bow  myself  before 
the  mystery  enshrined  in  the  tiny  drop  of  proto¬ 
plasm.’  ’’ 

Add  to  this  the  words  of  Wallace,  who  shares 
with  Darwin  the  honor,  if  such  it  be,  of  orig 
inating  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  has 
been  quoted  once  or  twice  in  these  columns. 
He  writes:  "But  the  vertebrate  animals,  the 
molluscs,  and  the  insects  are  so  radically  dis¬ 
tinct  in  their  whole  organisation,  and  in  ttie 
very  plan  of  their  structure,  that  objectors  may 
not  unreasonably  doubt  whether  they  can  all 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  ancestor,  by 
means  of  the  very  same  laws  as  have  sufiBoed  for 
the  differentiation  of  the  various  species  of 
birds  or  of  reptiles." 


The  hypothesis  of  evolution  has  produced  m 
great  deal  of  untelief ;  has  tended,  as  applied  to 
man,  to  destroy  the  sense  of  moral  reaponsibil' 
ity ;  by  those  disposed  to  make  the  bc^  of  it, 
has  been  accepted  as  the  method  of  creation  by 
God.  Human  history  has  been  treated  as  a 
Darwinian  evolution,  excluding  the  providence* 
and  government  of  God  it  has  even  bMn 
claimed  that  the  Bible  is  an  example  of  evolution 
in  the  field  of  religion.  All  this  is  now  carried 
away  by  the  abandonment  of  the  theory  of  Dar¬ 
win  in  the  field  of  science.  We  are  carried  back 
to  the  theory  held  by  the  Christian  Church.  .  , 
that  God,  as  He  has  revealed  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  created  the  families,  or  genera,  of  all 
the  forms  of  life  existing  upon  the  earth. 

The  Independent  in  giving  the  following,  re¬ 
marks  that  the  list  "is  strong  in  practical  poli¬ 
tics,  fair  in  business,  but  scantier  than  we  could 
wish  in  scholarship  and  literature"  : 

A  Catholic  contemporary  thinks  Archbishop 
Ireland  quite  too  pessimistic  when  he  declarw 
that,  for  some  reason,  Catholic  laymen  in_  thie 
country  have  not  attained  the  rank  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  or  in  literature  which  their  numbers  would 
seem  to  warrant ;  and  it  gives  a  list  of  Catholics 
who  have  attaint  eminence.  The  list  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  It  includes,  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench,  Justices  White  and  McKenna,  and 
Frederick  J.  Coudert  at  the  bar ;  ip  the  Senate, 
White,  of  California;  Mallory,  of  Florida;  Caf- 
fery,  of  Louisiana;  Murphy,  of  New  York,  and 
Carter,  of  Montana ;  in  active  politics,  the  two 
chairmen  of  the  national  campaisn  committees 
of  1892,  Carter,  Republican,  and  Harrity,  Demo¬ 
cratic,  and,  in  the  last  campaign,  CamiMu, 
I^mocratic  chairman ;  in  New  York  practical 
politics,  "the  greatest  politician  of  them  all, 
Richard  Croker, ’’  who  succeeds  John  Kelly.  In 
the  control  of  financial  affairs  are  mentioned  the 
Havemeyers,  controlling  the  Sugar  Trust;  Presi¬ 
dent  McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company;  Patrick  Farrelly  and  John  R.  Walsh, 
who  organised  and  develop^  the  American  News 
Company;  John  D.  Crimmins,  the  Graces, 
Michael  and  William  R.,  who  control  our  com¬ 
mercial  business  with  Chile  and  Peru  :  also  G, 
P.  Morosini,  the  Iselins  of  New  Rochelle,  the 
I^inelanders  and  some  of  the  Van  Rensselaers ;. 
Harrity,  founder  of  the  rubber  trust;  Joseph 
Banigan,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Rand,  McNally  A 
Co.,  the  printers:  William  P.  Revel,  the  coal 
operator;  some  of  the  Abells  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  Cudahys,  of  Chicago.  General  Coppinger, 
an  Irish  Catholic  and  a  Papal  Zouave  was  among 
those  appointed  major-generals  in  the  present 
war.  In  the  field  of  letters  are  mentioned  F. 
M.  Crawford,  the  late  G.  P.  Lathrop,  J.  J.. 
Roche  and  Jeremiah  Curtin ;  although  we  do  not 
understand  why  such  equal  names  as  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  Mias  L.  I.  Guiney,  Mies  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  John  B.  Tabb  and  J.  J.  Becket,  were 
omitted. 

The  Outlook  summarises  the  speech  of  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Primrose- 
League  in  London,  and  which  has  had  wide  cur¬ 
rency  as  a  frank  and  significant  utterance : 

After  commentine  on  the  advantageous  position 
which  England  had  secured  in  China,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Premier  spoke  at  some  length,  without  oi- 
rectly  referring  to  Spain,  but  with  the  evident 
intention  of  making  his  own  position  very  clear. 
He  said  that  nations  might  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  living  and  the  dying.  In  the  living 
nations  there  is  expressed  enormous  power  of  aU 
kinds,  with  organisation  and  force  such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen ;  in  the  dying  nations 
disorganisation  and  decay  are  advancing  with 
great  rapidity;  misgovemment  is  on  &e  in¬ 
crease.  administration  is  a  mass  of  corruption, 
so  that  no  firm  ground  is  afforded  on  which  any 
hope  of  reform  or  restoration  can  be  based.  The 
weaker  States  are  becoming  constantly  weaker, 
the  stronger  States  constantly  stronger,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  living  nations  must 
encroach  on  the  territory  of  the  dying  nations. 
The  Prime  Minister  used  a  phrase  which  is 
likely  to  be  remembered  when  he  spoke  of  the 
"corruption  of  dying  nations;’’  meaning  not 
only  their  internal  corruption  but  their  power  of 
infecting  the  countries  around  them,  and  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  demoralising  element  into  interna¬ 
tional  relationships.  A  dying  nation,  he  seemed 
to  declare,  is  not  only  dangerous  to  itself  but  to- 
all  living  nations;  it  is  a  source  of  infection. 
Of  course  every  one  understood  that  Spain  and 
China  were  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  mind  when 
he  used  these  striking  words.  Ihe  Spanish  press, 
has  bitterly  resented  what  it  regards  as  a  very 
strong  expression  of  unfriendliness;  with  the 
truth  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  statements,  it  ie 
hardly  necessarv  to  say,  the  Spanish  press  dose 
not  concern  itself. 
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XXII.— DAVID  THE  KING  AND  CON 
QUBROR. 

2  Samuel  i-vi. 

David  never  appeare  ih  more  lovely  and  un- 
aelfiah  character  than  when  he  is  mourning  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  18-27). 
This,  however,  ie  precisely  in  keeping  with  all 
that  we  know  of  him ;  for  with  all  hie  faults 
David  was  always  magnanimous,  large  hearted, 
capable  of  strong  and  loyal  affection.  It  was  a 
true  as  well  as  a  generous  impulse  which  led 
him  to  command  the  death  of  the  young  Amele- 
kite  who  brought  him  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Saul  (vss.  13-16).  The  young 
man’s  story  was  no  doubt  false ;  he  had  not  killed 
Saul,  though  he  had  doubtless  despoiled  his 
dead  body  when  he  found  it  amidst  the  slain  in 
the  bloody  field  (vss.  6-10,  compare  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
3-6) ;  it  was  by  a  natural  mistake  that  he  assumed 
that  hie  tidings  (2  Sam.  i.  2-4)  would  be  wel¬ 
come  to  David  ;  he  but  judged  David  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  kind,  and  was  incapable  of  appreci¬ 
ating  the  large  souled  affection  of  a  man  like 
David. 

Unquestionably  David’s  grief  over  the  death 
of  his  personal  foe,  united  as  it  was  with  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  and  dismay  at 
the  disastrous  defeat  and  rout  of  his  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen,  bad  its  part  in  commending  him  to  the 
people  of  Israel  and  especially  to  hie  own  tribe, 
Judah.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  his 
exhibition  of  grief  was  planned  for  this  very 
purpose  (as  we  can  hardly  avoid  thinking  that 
his  publicly  manifested  sorrow  over  Abner’s 
death  may  in  part  have  been,  iii.  31-37);  but 
its  natural  effect  would  be  to  ingratiate  him 
with  the  people.  David  was,  however,  a  born 
statesman — not  of  the  coldly  artificial  type  like 
Tallyrand  or  Metternich,  but  of  the  tactful, 
sympathetic  type  like  Lincoln  or  Gladstone; 
and  unquestionably  the  sending  of  presents  to 
the  elders  of  the  chief  cities  of  Judah  (1  Sam, 
XXX.  26  31)  from  the  spoils  of  the  conquered 
Amelekitee  was  a  bit  of  state-craft.  Though 
the  incident  is  mentioned  before  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Mount  Gilboa  is  described  (chap, 
xxxi. )  this  is  probably  simply  by  way  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  subject.  There  was  hardly  time  between 
David’s  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Amele¬ 
kitee  and  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites 
(2  Sam.  i.  1,  2)  for  the  sending  of  the  gifts. 
It  was  no  doubt  when  he  saw  that  by  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  the  opportunity  for  deci¬ 
sive  action  had  evidently  come,  that  David  took 
this  method  of  propitiating  the  elders  of  the 
chief  cities  in  his  own  tribe.  The  question  of 
chapter  ii.  1,  was  evidently  next  in  order; 
having  done  his  part  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  tribe,  the  question  was  whether  any  of  his 
tribal  cities  would  be  a  safe  capital  for  him. 
To  remain  in  Ziklag  was  clearly  unsafe;  the 
Philistines, flushed  with  victory  and  in  possession 
of  all  central  Palestine  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7)  would 
not  be  slow  to  recognize  the  danger  of  David’s 
presence  in  force  in  one  of  their  own  cities,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  for  him  long  to  hold  that 
city  against  a  Philistine  attack.  Hebron,  a 
strong  hill-town  in  the  very  heart  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  almost  secure  from  Philistine  attack, 
would  be  a  safe  capital,  provided  the  men  of 
Judah  were  ready  to  accept  him  as  their  king, 
and  this  they  were  piepared  to  do.  Indeed,  the 
beaten  Israelites  could  hardly  fail  at  a  juncture 
like  this  to  turn  to  David— who  as  Saul’s 
generalissimo  had  no  often  led  them  forth  to 
victory  over  the  Philistines — as  their  only  hope 
from  utter  annihiliation.  For  the  men  of  Judah 


to  elect  David  as  their  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  4)  and 
establish  his  throne  in  Hebron  was  almost 
inevitably  tte  next  step.  No  doubt  David’s 
magnanimous  heart  would  prompt  him  to  the 
next  act  recorded  of  him— the  message  to  the 
men  of  Jabeeh  Gilead  (vss.  5-7),  thanking  them 
for  their  pious  care  of  ttie  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11-13),  but  the  very  words 
of  the  message  (2  Sam.  ii.  7)  show  that  state¬ 
craft  had  also  a  part  in  it.  For  his  country’s 
sake  it  was  desiraoie  that  all  Israel  should  accept 
him  as  their  king. 

There  were,  however,  those  who  were  still 
loyal  to  Saul  and  hoped  to  find  in  his  only  sur¬ 
viving  son  Eshbaal  (1  Chron.  viii.  %)  or 
Ishbosheth,  the  king  who  should  marshal  the 
scattered  forces  of  Israel  and  enable  them  once 
more  to  make  head  against  the  Philistines. 
Chief  of  these  was  Abner,  Saul’s  cousin  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  50),  and  since  David’s  exile  ^e  general 
of  Saul’s  army  (2  Sam.  ii.  8).  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  however,  for  Abner  to  rally  the  scattered 
hosts  of  Israel  at  any  nearer  point  than  Maha- 
naim,  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Joeh.  xxi.  38),  a  town  the  site  of  which  is  not 
now  known.  Gilead  was  not  yet  overrun  by 
the  Philistines,  and  from  this  base  of  action 
Abner  was  enabled,  or  at  least  hoped  to  be  able, 
to  unite  the  northern  tribes  under  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9).  Judah,  however,  cut  off  from 
the  northern  tribes  by  the  Philistine  occupation, 
and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  David’s  rule,  he 
could  have  little  hope  of  gaining,  except  hy  force 
of  arms.  Ishbosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  no  force  of  character,  and  of  ignoble  disposi 
tion,  (so  his  unworthy  suspicion  of  Abner,  iii. 
7,  8,  would  indicate),  and  Abner’s  allegiance 
to  him  appeare  to  have  been  at  least  as  much 
due  to  rivalry  with  Joab,  David’s  nephew 
(1  Chron.  ii.  13  16)  and  chief  captain,  as  to  loy¬ 
alty  to  Saul.  Having  in  the  course  of  time  so 
far  strengthened  Ishbosheth’s  position  as  to  fear 
no  molestation^  from  the  Philistines,  (still  es¬ 
tablished  in  Central  Palestine),  Abner  undertook 
to  reduce  Judah  to  subjection  to  his  master’s 
son.  The  two  armies  met  in  Gibeon,  and  at 
Abner’s  proposal  an  attempt  was  made  to  fight 
out  the  battle  by  champion— twelve  men  being 
chosen  from  each  side ;  but  as  the  twelve  pairs 
of  antagonists  simultaneously  killed  one  another 
(2  Sam.  ii.  16),  the  battle  perforce  became  gen¬ 
eral;  Abner’s  forces  were  routed  (vs.  17)  and 
the  defeat  would  have  been  decisive,  especially 
after  Abner  killed  Joab’s  youngest  brother  Asa- 
hel  (vss.  18-23)  had  not  Abner  finally  called  a 
parley  and  begged  Joab  to  refrain  from  a  war 
of  extermination— in  consequence  of  which  a 
truce  was  arranged. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Ish- 
boeheth  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  alienate  hie 
general,  Abner,  by  an  apparently  unmerited  ac 
cusation  of  an  attempt  to  supplant  him,  (this 
is  the  import  of  the  accusation  of  iii.  7)  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  Abner  abandoned  Ish- 
boeheth’s  cause  and  went  over  to  David  (vss. 
8-12).  So  powerful  an  ally  would  have  been  in¬ 
valuable  to  David ;  he,  however,  was  wise 
enough  not  to  accept  Abner’s  allegiance  except 
on  conditions  (vss.  13-15).  It  was  probably 
statesmanship,  rather  than  a  revival  of  David’s 
boyish  love  for  hie  girl-wife  Michal,  that  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  this  condition ;  thin  alliance  with 
Saul’s  house  would  be  of  value  in  regaining  for 
David  that  love  of  all  Israel  which  Ishbosheth 
was  rapidly  showing  himself  incapable  of  keep¬ 
ing.  Abner  at  once  perceived  this,  fell  in  with 
David’s  plan,  and  used  his  personal  influence 
to  bring  the  leraelitish  tribes  tc  allegiance  to 
David  (van.  16-19).  But  Joab  and  )iis  brother 
Abishai,  jealous  of  David’s  regard  for  Abner 
and  bitterly  resenting  his  murder  of  their 
brother  Asahel,  treacherously  put  Abner  to 
death.  This  event,  however,  did  not  injure 
David  in  popular  estimation.  All  Israel  were 
ready  to  accept  hie  energetic  repudiation  of  the 


deed,  (vss.  28,  29)  while  his  public  mourning 
for  Abner  greatly  strengthened  popular  afleotion 
for  him  (vss.  31-36).  Not  long  after  thin 
Ishbosheth  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  captainn 
(iv.  2,  5-7),  and  though  David,  acting  not  only 
according  to  his  generous  impulses  but  to  bin 
settled  policy,  punished  the  murderers  with 
death  (vss.  9-12),  it  was  impossible  for  him  not 
to  take  advantage  of  Ishbosheth’s  removal  to 
consolidate  all  Israel  under  his  own  rule.  He 
was  elected  by  the  remaining  tribes  to  be  their 
king  (v.  1-3)  as  he  had  previously  been  elected 
by  Judah;  and  the  Kingdom  being  now  consoli¬ 
dated  and  free  from  internal  dissension  he  wan 
able  now  to  begin  a  course  of  operations  against 
the  Philistines  (vss.  17-25,  which  finally  freed 
the  country  from  the  oppression  under  which 
it  had  suffered  for  several  generations. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  this 
period  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. ,  This  al¬ 
most  impregnable  city  had  never  been  subdued 
by  Israel,  (Jud.  i.  21) ;  although  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Judges  period 
its  suburbs  had  been  temporarily  ravaged 
by  Judah  (vs.  8).  It  was  still,  however, 
a  city  of  the  Jebusites,  and  proudly  believed 
itself  to  be  so  strong  that  even  the  blind 
and  the  lame  could  defend  it  (2  Sam.  v.  6). 
David  however,  reduced  it  (vss.  7-9)  and  made 
it  his  capital. 

David’s  signal  victories  gained  for  him  the 
friendshipof  a  neighboring  monarch,  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  (vs.  11).  Hiram’s  country,  Phoenicia, 
bad  already  been  ravaged  by  the  Philistines,  and 
doubtless  Hiram  foresaw  in  the  victories  of 
David  a  good  ground  of  hope  for  his  own  relief 
from  this  dangerous  foe.  The  friendship  of 
Hiram,  which  lasted  through  David’s  life-time, 
was  an  important  element  in  the  development 
of  Hebrew  civilization.  Phoenicia  was  far  in 
advance  of  Israel  in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  and 
in  other  forma  of  industry;  it  furnished  many 
products,  especially  timber,  that  Palestine  could 
not  produce,  and  the  Phoenicians  being  a  sea¬ 
faring  people,  the  transportation  of  these 
products  was  a  simple  matter.  At  a  far  later 
period,  David  utilized  the  alliance  with  Hiram 
in  providing  materials  for  the  temple ;  at  this 
early  period  he  made  use  of  it  for  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  Jerusalem,  especially  in  the  erection  of  a 
royal  palace  (vs.  11),  the  building  of  which  by 
Hiram’s  skilled  workmen  must  have  been  an 
object  lesson  in  industry  for  the  people  Israel. 

No  sooner  was  the  consolidation  of  his  King¬ 
dom  effected  than  David  took  steps  to  make 
Jerusalem  not  only  the  political,  but  the  relig¬ 
ious  centre  of  the  nation.  The  ark,  which, 
since  the  Philistines  bad  returned  it  after  the 
disastrous  day  of  Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  4,  10, 
11;  vi.  1-4),  had  remained  at  Kirjath-jeirim 
(vii.  1;  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  3)  was  the  true  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  Israel,  however  much  it  had 
been  neglected  during  a  whole  generation  (1 
Chron.  xiii.  3).  To  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
was  David’s  next  concern.  His  first  attempt 
to  do  this,  however,  was  disastrous ;  for  Uszafa, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  in  whose  hands  the 
ark  had  remained  all  this  time,  putting  out  his 
hand  to  steady  the  ark  as  the  cart  in  which  it 
was  carried  was  shaken  by  the  stumbling  of 
the  oxen  that  dragged  it — was  suddenly  smitten 
with  death.  The  sacred  awe  which  this  incident 
was  intended  to  inspire  was  no  doubt  mingled 
with  superstitious  fear  (2  Sam.  ii.  9) ;  the 
project  of  carrying  it  to  Jerusalem  was  hastily 
abandoned  and  the  sacred  symbol  was  left  in  the 
neighboring  house  of  Obed-edom.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  three  months  later,  David  heard  that  Obed- 
edom  had  found  the  presence  of  the  ark  in  his 
house  to  be  a  great  blessing,  David  with  grsai 
joy  undertook  to^carry  out  his  original  purpose- 
No  doubt  the  transfer  was  at  this  time  con¬ 
ducted  with  more  reverence  and  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  the  God  of  whose  presence 
the  ark  was  a  symbol.  The  dance  In  which 
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David  rapnaaed  hia  aaerad  joy  waa  not  leaa  a 
relif  iooa  aerrioa  than  the  aacrifioea.  the  burnt 
ofleringa  and  peace  offeringa,  which  he  offered 
at  the  beginning  and  the  cloae  of  the  remoTal 
of  the  ark ;  the  whole  people  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  David’a  wife,  Michal,  ahared  hia  relig- 
iooa  gladneaa,  and  were  recipienta  of  gifta  by 
which  in  part  that  gladneaa  waa  expreaaed.  It  I 
waa  one  of  the  moot  important  momenta  in 
lanel'a  hiatory,  the  beginnning  of  a  new  relig- 
ioua  conaciouaneaa  in  the  nation. 

Ths  Lobd  a  SuppxB. 

Matt  xxvi.  17-30. 

Qoldbn  Tbxt. — Aa  often  aa  ye  eat  thia  bread 
and  drink  thia  cup  ye  do  ahow  the  Lord’a  death 
till  He  come. — 1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

Only  two  of  the  diaciplea,  we  learn  from  Luke 
(xxii.  8),  .were  oommiaaioned  to  prepare  the  paa- 
chal  aopper,  and  they  were  enabled  to  recognize 
the  willing  hoot  of  the  coming  evening  by  a 
aign — he  waa  to  be  carrying  a  water- pitcher 
(Mark  xiv.  13). 

The  meal  for  which  theae  two  diaciplea  made 
preparation  waa  the  Paeaover— the  moat  aacred 
feaat  of  the  Jewa  for  more  than  a  thouaand  yeare 
before  that  time.  It  waa  after  partaking  of  thia 
feaat  that  the  Lord'o  Supper  waa  inatituted ;  but 
not  until  Jeauo  had  given  warning  to  Judaa  that 
he  knew  of  hie  intended  treachery,  and  thua 
had  given  him  time  to  repent  and  ao  to  become  a 
true  diaciple,  and  worthy  to  ahare  in  the  rite 
about  to  be  inatituted.  It  ia  very  atriking  that 
at  the  announcement  of  Jeoua  that  one  of  hia 
diaciplea  would  betray  him  every  one’a  conacience 
recognized  the  poaaibility  that  it  might  be  he 
who  ahould  betray  hia  Lord. 

The  aign  by  which  Jeaua  pointed  out  the 
traitor  waa  not  a  public  one  (Matt.  xxvi.  23) ; 
only  Peter  and  John  knew  to  whom  it  referred ; 
but  Judaa  felt  impelled  to  avert  the  auapicion  of 
hia  fellow  diaciplea  by  repeating  their  queation, 
“la  it  IT"  John  tella  ua  that  Judaa  had  gone 
out  before  the  Lord  gave  hia  diaciplea  the  memo¬ 
rial  bread  and  wine;  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  Jeaua  would  have  nodiaturbing  element,  no 
unaympatbetic  preaence,  in  the  little  company 
when  he  inatituted  hia  memorial  feaat  The 
bread  which  he  broke  waa  a  aymbol  of  hia  own 
precioua  body  which  muat  needa  be  broken,  and 
the  wine  a  aymbol  of  hia  inreciona  life  which 
muat  needa  be  poured  out  in  order  that  men 
ahould  be  aaved.  The  “new  teetament”  refera 
not  to  the  volume  we  are  ao  familiar  with,  but 
to  the  new  covenant  which  the  Lord  waa  now 
making  with  hia  people.  The  old  covenant  had 
been  one  of  obedience ;  the  new  covenant  ia  em¬ 
phatically  one  of  grace.  Thia  waa  our  Lord’a 
laat  meal  with  hia  diaciplea;  hia  next  would  be 
a  meal  of  another  aort;  the  wine  they  would 
then  drink  together  would  be  netr,  aomething 
quite  other  than  the  wine  they  now  knew. 

The  Mount  of  Olivea  waa  a  favorite  retreat  of 
Jeaua,  where  probably  be  had  apent  many  a 
night  It  ia  not  certain  whether  or  not  the  hymn 
which  the  little  company  aang  before  going  out 
waa  a  part  of  the  uaual  Paaaover  paalma— the 
Hallel,  Paa.  cxiii.  to’cxviii. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  haa  begun 
to  aupply  our  men  in  camp  with  good  Chriatian 
literature.  Laat  week  it  aent  1,000  bookleta, 
containing  attractive  and  profitable  matter  to 
the  men  at  Mt.  Qretna;  it  haa  aent  aeveral  thou- 
wanda  to  ttie  troopa  gathered  at  Ohickamauga, 
Tenneaaee,  and  haa  aent  one  of  ita  miaaionariea 
to  diatribute  literature  among  them.  It  pro- 
poaea  to  continue  thin  work,  looking  confidently 
to  Um  good  people  of  the  country  for  the  funda 
needed.  Ocmtributiona  for  thia  pnrpoae  marked, 
*‘For  the  aoldiera,”  may  be  aent  to  American 
Sunday-School  Uoi<m,  1122^0heatnot  atreet, 
Philadelphia.  The  headquartara  of  the  Union 
in* New  Tork^ia  now.158  Fifth  avenue. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEvren,  D  J>. 
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Growth. 

May  Rooted  In  Ohrist.  Col.  S:  1-T. 

8i.  Growth  by  the  word.  1  Pei.  2:  1-10, 

X.  Growth  in  faith.  2  Theae.  1 : 1-12. 

M.  Growth  in  grace.  2  Pet.  8 : 11-18. 

27.  Hindranoes.  Mark  4 ;  14-20. 

28.  Fmlts  ofirlghteononeos.  Phil.  1:1-11. 

20.  Topio— Chriatian  growth.  Po,  82:7-18; 

Eph.  4:  U-ie. 

The  bent  thing  in  the  world  ia  to  be  rooted  in 
Chriat.  That  meana  life  in  Chrint,  life  from 
Chriat,  life  like  Ohriat.  “If  any  man  be  in 
Ohriat,  he  ia  a  new  creature,  old  thinga  are 
panned  away,  behold  they  are  become  new.’’ 
Henceforth  he  livea  not  after  the  fieeh  but  after 
the  Spirit.  Inner  life  determinee  outer  charac¬ 
ter.  If  you  would  have  the  fruit,  you  muat  firat 
poaaeaa  the  root  He  hungern  no  more,  for 
Ohriat  in  hia  food ;  be'faltera  no  more,  for  Ohriat 
in  hia  ntrength.  Storms  of  temptation  however 
severe  or  prolonged  can  never  overthrow  him 
whose  soul  in  stayed  on  Ohrist  Rooted  in 
Ohriat  meana  fertility  aa  well  as  stability.  Such 
trees  not  only  withstand  storms,  they  aleo  bear 
fruit  which  glorifies  Qod,  blesses  humanity,  and 
secures  discipleship.  The  fifteenth  chapter  of 
John  is  Ohrint’s  exposition  of  the  truth  with 
which  this  article  begins.  Booted  in  Ohrist 
He  becomes  the  Vine,  of  which  we  are  the 
branches,  and  the  Father  in  the  husbandman. 
He  who  trims  the  branch  controls  also  the  storm. 
“He  that  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit’’  The  lusciousnees 
of  the  fruits  may  the  better  be  recalled  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  “love,  joy,  peace,  long-auffering.  kind- 
neas,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  temper¬ 
ance.’’  Those  chastenings  over  which  you  ao 
much  grieve  are  Qod’a  prunings  in  order  that 
you  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  He  who  ia 
rooted  in  Ohrist  ia  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  which  bringeth  forth  its  fruit 
in  ita  season,  whose  leaf  also  shall  not  wither. 
The  God  who  blessee  it  with  bounty,  graces  it 
with  beauty,  even  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Like 
that  tree  of  life  which  John  saw  on  either  side 
of  the  river  of  life,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  Qod  and  of  the  Lamb,  its  fruits  feed  the 
nations  which  its  leaves  heal  (Rev.  xxii.  1-2). 

Ignorance  and  hatred  of  God’s  Word  furnish 
the  devil  with  his  subtlest,  surest  snare.  Rooted 
in  Ghrist  is  the  beat  thing  in  the  world.  Rooted 
in  self  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
always  easy  for  the  devil  to  enslave  the  aoula  he 
has  first  starved.  Spritiual  weakness  is  the  beat 
possible  preparation  for  wickedness.  In  keeping 
souls  in  ignorance  of,  or  in  turning  them  away 
from  God’s  Word,  the  devil  robs  them  of  spir¬ 
itual  food.  Our  blockade  of  Ouban  ports  oceans 
starvation  until  there  is  submioaion.  That  cita¬ 
del  moot  soon  surrender  which  has  neither  nour¬ 
ishing  food  nor  refreshing  water.  The  devil’s 
opportunity  would  have  been  mightily  improved 
in  the  Wilderness  temptation,  had  not  Ohrist  so 
thoroughly  known  the  Old  Testament  In  hia 
mouth  it  was  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey¬ 
comb.  In  his  hands  it  was  keener  than  any 
two-edged  sword.  It  ia  in  God’s  Word  that  we 
learn  of  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  of  which,  if  a  man  eat  he  shall  never 
hunger,  and  shall  live  forever.  Peter,  having 
tested  its  power  to  satisfy,  discontinued  hia 
search  for  the  Messiah,  exclaiming,  “to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.’’  The  man  who  hears  Christ’s  sayings  and 
does  them  ia  like  the  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  rock.  His  house  withstood  the  same 
tempesta  which  overwhelmed  his  neighbor’s. 
Knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  Christ’s  words 
gave  impregnability.  Thia  is  in  accordance 
with  God’s  assurance.  “My  word  shall  not 
return  to  Me  void,  it  shall  accomplish  that 


which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it  ’’  The  devil  is  doing  his  most 
strategic  work  when  he  gets  the  millions  of 
young  men  and  women  who  leave  home  every 
year  to  let  their  Bibles  remain  in  their  trunks. 
It  is  all  right  for  them  to  glance  at  them  in 
admiration,  they  must  not  go  to  them  for  nutri¬ 
tion.  “Out  of  date  I’’  Listen  to  that  master  of 
navies  and  instructor  of  emperors.  Captain 
Mahan.  “In  the  Word  of  God  I  find  not  merely 
strength  and  comfort ;  but  intense  intellectual 
satisfaction.’’  “It  is  the  one  Book  in  the  world 
never  out  of  print,  and  always  appearing  in  a 
new  edition.’’  It  is  at  once  tonic  to  stimulate 
appetite,  and  food  to  nourish  the  soul. 

The  g^reateet  possible  boon  which  could  come 
to  any  Christian  would  be  that  his  “faith  grow- 
eth  mightily.’’  Faith  is  stunted  from  lack  of 
food  and  exercise.  Short  rations  and  indolent 
habits  have  reduced  it  to  its  present  pitiful  con¬ 
dition.  In  Matthew  ix.  27-31,  there  is  a  passage 
rich  in  suggestion.  When  the  blind  men  came 
Into  the  presence  of  Chriat,  He  said  to  them, 
'Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  f’’  “They 
say  unto  Him,  yea.  Lord.’’  “Then  touched  He 
their  eyes,  saying,  according  to  your  faith  be  it 
done  unto  you. ’’  That  means  no  faith,  no  sight. 
Partial  faith,  partial  eight.  Perfect  faith,  per¬ 
fect  sight.  I  always  thrill  with  joy  when  I 
read,  “their  eyes  were  opened.’’  According  to 
your  faith,  conquest  of  sin.  According  to  your 
faith,  triumph  over  evil  habit.  According  to 
your  faith,  growth  in  grace.  According  to  your 
faith,  power  with  God  and  men.  It  will  be 
time  for  you  to  break  faith  with  Qod.  when  He 
has  broken  faith  with  you.  Till  then,  upward, 
onward,  to  the  uttermost.  Peter’s  faith  condi¬ 
tioned  Peter’s  power.  Paul  swayed  the  world 
by  faith.  Nor  is  religion  the  only  thing  which 
demands  sublime  faith.  Ibe  following  sentences 
might  have  been  taken  from  a  sermon,  only,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  them  from  a  journalist’s 
calm  statement  of  his  own  methods  of  success. 
“Faith  ia  the  mainspring  of  enterprise. ’’  “More 
good  thoughts  have  perished  than  have  ever  seen 
the  light  of  day.’’  “The  man  who  attempts  to 
argue  all  the  way  to  the  finish  is  lost.  DifiScul- 
ties  are  at  their  worst  in  perspective.  The 
plunge  is  the  vital  thing — the  beginning,  the 
life.  Faith  and  experience  will  do  the  rest. 
The  world's  real  benefactors  are  its  brave  men, 
the  men  who  have  the  soul  to  do  and  dare,  to 
risk  everything,  fortune,  reputation,  and  life 
itself.’’  “I  never  allowed  a  promise  to  be 
broken.’’  “1  never  allowed  myself  to  lose  sight 
of  one  guiding,  eternal  principle,  first  life  and 
then  growth,  but  growth  at  all  hazards.’’ 

“Growth  at  all  hazards,’’  ponder  that  sen¬ 
tence.  “What  I  have  done  means  little  to  me; 
what  I  hope  to  do  means  everything.  The  past 
is  dead ;  the  future  is  full  of  mystery,  hope, 
aspiration,  victories  to  be  won.’’  Put  that 
alongside  of  Paul’s  declaration,  “But  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  the  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Chriat  Jesus.’’ 
Business  demands  sentiment  and  sacrifice  as 
well  as  religion.  For  both  the  graces  of  grit 
and  endurace  are  indispensable. 

True  growth  depends  upon  the  seed,  the  soil, 
the  climate,  the  culture.  Thia  is  best  for  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  farm.  It  is  because  Qod 
cares  so  much  more  for  character  than  for  crops 
that  He  so  ordered  these  things.  Whilst  men 
are  seeking  only  a  harvest  of  golden  grain,  God 
is  seeking  a  harvest  of  ripened  men.  The  same 
harvest  which  feeds  the  multitude,  develops  it. 
In  this  light  what  we  have  considered  hindrances 
become  helps.  In  God’s  sight  the  growth  of 
men  in  industry,  skill,  self-control,  knowledge, 
experience  is  vastly  more  precious  than  any 
earthly  harvest  ever  garnered.  In  the  Parable, 
commonly  called  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  really 
the  Parable  of  the  Four  Kinds  of  Soil,  there  w 
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need  of  a  plow  to  break  up  the  trodden  ground, 
the  stones  shou'd  have  been  dug  out  and  hauled 
away,  whilst  the  mattock  and  fire  should  have 
made  short  and  final  work  of  the  thorns  and 
briars.  All  this  meant  the  thoughtful,  per- 
aiatent  toil  of  man.  Not  only  did  these  things 
stand  between  him  and  the  crop  he  fain  would 
gather,  they  also  stood  between  savagery  and 
civilization.  The  grass  is  growing  in  the 
meadows,  the  grain  is  growing  in  the  fields,  the 
fruit  buds  are  swelling  on  the  trees.  For  these 
temporal  harvests,  man  is  toiler  and  gleaner. 
Through  them  God  harvests  men. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1649,  “by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long 
Parliament  as  a  perpetual  corporation,  called 
‘The  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  ’  Its  object  was 
to  'conduce  to  the  preaching  and  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  natives,  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  schools  and  nurseries  of  learning  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  natives.’  ’’ 
“The  original  act  of  Parliament  ia  quite  rare, 
but  a  copy  is  in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Aetor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations;  there  is 
alao  another  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  A  general  collection  was 
appointed  by  Parliament,  to  be  made  in  all  the 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  parishes  of  England 
and  Wales  '  for  a  charitable  contribution  to  the 
foundation  of  so  pious  and  great  an  undertaking.’  i 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  times  that  the  whole  j 
English  nation  was  summoned  to  take  part  in  a 
great  missionary  enterprise  by  act  of  Parliament 
The  first  contribution  ia  entered  in  the  cash¬ 
book  as  from  the  army.  This  also  ia  character¬ 
istic  of  the  times.  The  army  was  composed  of 
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pious  men,  who  wen  evangelists,  according  to 
their  notions,  with  arms  in  hand.  They  wen 
prompt  and  willing  to  contribute  libenlly  to 
evangelize  the  Indiana  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  historic  panllel  to  such  a  pious  offering 
as  this  ^m  Oromwell’s  army.’’ — Dr.  Briggs  in 
the  March  Scribner’a 

Indian  Work. — Forty  oneOhildnn. — “Imagine 
if  you  can,  a  mother  with  forty  one  childnn, 
twenty-five  of  them  under  twelve  yean  of  age,  to 
care  for,  to  bind  up  all  the  bruised  fingen  and 
toes,  to  soothe  all  the  little  heartaches,  to  settle 
all  the  little  disagreements,  to  can  for  all  the 
little  bodies,  fit  and  npair  clothing  throughout, 
a  large  house  to  look  after,  the  food  for  over 
eighty,  and  most  important  of  all,  chancten  to 
build  and  souls  to  save.’’  So  writes  Mias  Camp- 
field  of  the  Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota. 
“Some  are  Christians,  but  a  good  many  an  not; 
to  lead  them  to  Jesus  is  our  great  desire.  Some 
an  bright  and  quick,  othen  are  dull  and  will 
never  get  above  a  certain  mark.  One  .day,  in 
speaking  of  the  scholanhip  of  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  a  little  one  asked,  ‘What  kind  of  a  ship  is 
a  scholarship  ?  ^oes  .it  sail  on  the  sea  ?’  At 
another  time  I  was  getting  our  weekly  supply  of 
meat  from  the  butcher  who  had  apples  also.  A 
number  of  the  children  said,  ^1  want  to  5uy 
some  applesT’”!  replied,  wish  you  could,  but 
you  haven’t  any’money,  ’  Presently  I  saw  a  lit 
tie  hand  held  out.  ‘What  do  you  want,  Ellen  ?  ’ 
‘To  buy  some  apples  without  money.’  Several 
little  hands  were  filled  with  apples  in  a  hurry 
after  that.  There  was  no  resisting  such  an 
appeal.  ~  A 'true  home  is  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  helpfulness,  stimulating  giowth  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  principle  and  it  is  my  mission  to  make 
such  a  home.  We  want  your  pra)ers,  that  God 
may  bless  this  work,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
teach  these  children  to  be  truthful,  earnest  and 
thorough,  doing  all-in  His  name.’’ 

The  Boys  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. — 
“We  see  not  only  intellectual!  improvement  in 
these  Spanish  boys,’’  writes  Mies  Elliott,  “but 
moral  development  Six  of  our  number  have 
confessed  Christ  and  others  are  very  near  taking 
the  step.  At  our  Christian  Endeavor  meetings 
we  realise  what  Jesus  meant  when  He  said,  ‘He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me,  is 
not  worthy  of  Me.’  Last  Sabbath  evening  we 
had  testimony  from  one  who  will  have  to  forsake 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  to  follow  Jesus. 
Commenting  upon  the  above  verse,  be  said,  ‘We 
must  be  willing  to  forsake  father  and  mother  for 
Jesus.  1  hope  every  boy  will  stand  up  for 
Christ” 

Tbs  New  Tank. — “We  are  much  rejoiced  over 
our  new  tank.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  when 
we  desire  to  ‘spunish’  a  boy  by  a  little  extra 
cleaning,  or  find  it  necessary  to  wash  out  the 
mouth  of  some  little  urchin  for  unseemly  lan¬ 
guage,  the  question  of  water  does  not  need  to 
be  considered.” 

A  Bride  in  School. — “A  Catholic,  who  for 
two  years  had  tried  to  get  a  Protestant  for  a 
wife,  and  could  not,  succeeded  in  December. 
We  were  to  have  two  new  pupils,”  says  Miss 
Wyeong,  “but  instead  of  the  new  wife  coming 
here  with  the  two  new  pupils,  she  took  her 
husband  and  his  three  children  to  her  home  in 
Cbaperito.  and  all  go  there  to  school.” 

Mexican  Work  in  San  Pablo,  Colorado. — Mias 
Ordway  regards  herself  in  a  sense  as  an  “on¬ 
looker,  able  to  judge  of  the  results  of  work  in 
former  years,  by  faithful  teachers.  Surely  they 
have  their  reward.  When  boys  and  girls  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  can  read  Scripture 
verses  from  both  Spanish  and  English  Bibles, 
while  their  parents  sit  listening  who  are  unable 
either  to  read  or  write,  we  have  evidence  of 
what  the  Mission  school  has  done  for  the  present 
generation  in  this  place.  I  am  delighted  to 
listen  to  their  explanation  of  Scripture  in  Span¬ 
ish.  The  willingness,  yes,  eagerness,  with  which 
the  children  assume  leadership  in  the  Ohristian 
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Endeavor  meetings  might  put  to  shame  the 
reluctance  of  many  who,  since  their  infancy 
have  had  every  advantage  of  religious  training. 

“An  absent  pupil  writes:  ‘I  felt  very  sorry  at 
Christmas  time,  because  1  could  not  be  with 
you  to  take  my  part  in  the  entertainment.  We 
did  not  have  anything  here  of  that  kind,  and 
did  not  even  have  any  Christmas  presents.  But 
I  do  not  want  any  earthly  present  God  gave 
me  a  Saviour  on  Christmas,  to  save  me  from  all 
sins.  I  am  sorry  because  1  don’t  go  to  any  ser¬ 
vice.  I  read  my  Christian  Endeavor  pledge 
every  week  and  sing  by  myself.  I  am  trying  to 
be  a  Christian  girl  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
Please  take  part  for  me  on  Sunday  night  Read 
first  Peter  iii.  10-12,  and  sing  hymn  number 
eight,  in  Spanish.  I  think  thin  will  make  me 
happier,  even  if  I  am  far  away  from  you  and 
the  church.  ’ 

“This  little,  rude  adobe  building  used  for  our 
school  and  church  services,  is  held  an  dear  by 
these  people  as  our  most  costly  edifices  in  the 
East” 

A  Mother  Won  to  Christ— “Another  result 
of  our  mission  work  is  the  mother  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  who  has  become  s  member  of  our  churdi. 
The  eldest  child  is  seven  yesrs  of  age.  She 
attends  the  services  regularly,  and  together  wiUi 
her  children  spends  one  or  two  evenings  s  week 
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W  Silverware— 

The  thickness  of  the  silver  plating  and  the  way 
.  it  is  put  on  determine  the  wearing  qualities. 
I  I  You  cannot  tell  anything  about  this  by  the 
g  I  appearance  of  the  hrticle.  The  only  sale  guide 
a  I  in  buying  is  the  maker’s  trade-mark. 

I  I  Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc., 
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with  me.  Her  fether  and  twelve  brothers  sod 
■isters  are  Peoitentea.  She  eaye  that  they  make 
it  very  hard  for  her  to  be  a  Ohriatian.  We  con¬ 
vene  in  Spanish,  and  I  encourage  her  all  1  can 
with  my  limited  vocabulary. 

Gnteful  in  Poverty  and  Blindneaa. — “Another 
instance  worthy  of  mention  ie  that  of  a  blind 
man.  He  and  hia  wife  call  on  me  many  timea 
a  day.  They  are,  for  support,  dependent  upon 
friends  with  the  exception  of  three  dollars  a 
month  from  the  county.  Many  times,  1  fear, 
they  aufFer  for  the  oeceaaariea  of  .life,  and  yet  it 
ia  always,  ‘Gracias  a  Dios.'  Their  simple, 
child-like  truat  in  God,  ia  a  daily  lesson  to  me. 
How  little  do  those  living  in  luxury  know  of  the 
daily  auffaring  here  If  all  had  the  loving  faith 
in  God  of  my  friend,  the  blind  man,  their  lives 
would  not  be  so  comfortless.  ’’ 

From  the  Boys’  Farm  School,  Asheville— 
“During  a  review  in  geography,’’  says  Mr. 
Postlewaite,  “the  question  was  asked,  ‘What, 
and  where  ia  the  Golden  Gate,  and  why  is  it 
so  called  T’  The  written  answer  was,  ‘It  is  the 
Gate  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  called  that  because  it 
ia  there.  ’  This  answer  was  given  in  all  earnest 
ness.’’ 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Tompkins,  who  brought  thoughts  of 
rest  and  comfort  drawn  from  the  ninety- first 
Psalm  and  read  a  letter  from  one  trained  in  our 
Asheville  school  who  is  now  an  earnest  teacher 
in  the  Henry  Kendall  Ck>llege  at  Muskogee, 
Indian  Territory.  H.  E  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEIHN  MISSIONS. 

Some  unusually  interesting  letters  were  read 
at  the  short  meeting,  May  eleventh.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Peraia  read  one  from  Mrs.  Hawkee  of 
Hamadan,  which  seemed  specially  appiopriate 
as  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sherwoodjof  Baltimore,  was 
present  Our  last  letter  read*  from  Hamadan, 
told  of  the  fearful  riota,  but  later  news  came 
that  the  Shah  himaelf  naa  maae  inquiries  and 
was  trying  to  suppress  them,  and  quiet  was 
apparently  restored.  Mrs.  Hawkes  told  of  a 
viaitor  who  had  come  from  a  large  Armenian 
village  on  the  Ispahan  road.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
one  of  the  native  helpers  nad  passed  through 
there  and  telling  of  hia  work,  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  Koordiah,  ahowed  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Bible  ao  superior  to  their  own,  al¬ 
though  they  are  nominal  Christians,  that  it 
stirred  them  up  to  send  to  Hamadan  with  a 
rsqueat  for  a  preacher.  “We  hope  you  will  not 
disappoint  us,  if  you  love  Christ  We  have 
nothing  more  to  ask.  We  remain  in  need,’’  and 
then  follow  the  eignatures. 

A  broken  hearted  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  R 
Mills  of  Chefoo,  China,  writes  Miss  Ellen 
Parsons  of  her  great  sorrow.  Little  Ruth,  six 
and  a  half  years  old,  was  'taken  from  her  sud¬ 
denly  by  scarlet  fever.  Not  only  was  the  child 
the  “little  sunshine’’  of  the  home,  but  a  cbild- 
miaaionary  as  she  went  with  her  mother  and 
helped  to  teach  the  old  women  the  questions  and 
answers  ahe  knew  in  the  Chineee  catechism. 
She  seemed  to  realise  the  power  of  prayer,  and 
even  begging  her  mother  in  her  last  conscioua 
moments  to  pray. 

MIh  Hawley  reported  the  resignation,  much 
to  be  regretted,  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Sebnatx  of 
Africa,  the  sailing  of  a  party  returning  to 
Brasil,  June  6th,  and  that  while  Mias  Hough 
cornea  home  for  her  well-earned  furlough,  Mias 
WilliamsoD  will  take  her  place. 

The  program  of  the  school’s  closing  ezerciaes 
from  Misa  Bigelow  of  Yamaguchi,  Japan,  was 
read  by  Mra.  Rissch.  It  included  recitations, 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  esaaye  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  the  graduating  song  and  “cere¬ 
monial  tea.” 

Hainan,  China,  is  a  field  from  which  we  do 
not  often  beer,  and  Mias  Etta  Montgomery’s 
letter  of  March  21st.  to  Mrs.  8chau£Ber  was 
eagerly  wsloomed ;  sqiecially  as  Mrs.  Speer  from 


Good  lUDi 

to  be  rid  of,  becaiue  bad  blood  h 
the  breeding  place  of  diafiguriag 
and  dangerous  diseases.  Is  your 
blood  bad?  It  is  if  you  are 
plagued  by  pimples  or  bothered  by 
Doils,  if  your  akin  ia  blotched  1^ 
eruptions  or  your  body  eaten  by 
sores  and  ulcers.  You  can  have 
good  blood,  which  ia  pure  blood,  if 
you  want  it.  You  can  be  rid  of 
pimples,  boils,  blotches,  sores  and 
ulcers.  How  ?  By  the  use  of 

Ayer’S 

Sarsaparilla 

It  is  the  radical  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  originating  in  the  blood. 

Read  the  evidence : 

"  Ayer’s  Ssrmparilla  wss  rsoonuMndsi 
to  ms  by  my  physician  ss  s  blood  pnrifior. 

When  I  bsgsn  taking  it  I  had  boOs  sU  ovsr 
my  body.  Ons  bottle  cored  me.” — 

Ceavt,  Wesson,  Miss. 

'“After  six  years’  saffering  from  blssd 
poison,  I  began  taking  Ayer’s  Bsrssps- 
rilla,  and  sithongh  I  have  used  only  tbrss 
bottlss  of  this  great  medicias,  tbs  sons 
have  nearly  all  disappeared.” — A  A  Ma» 

MNO.  Honaton,  Tezaa.  , 

her  personal  observation  assured  ue  that  there 
were  do  more  indefatigable  workers  on  the  field 
than  Miss  Montgomery  and  Mias  Schaeffer  of 
Kiungchow.  Telling  of  how  a  year  before  they 
had  moved  to  an  abandoned  house  in  this  sta¬ 
tion  where  work  bad  been  given  up  as  uselesi, 
she  writes:  “Economy,  not  always  convenient, 
but  in  this  case  a  rich  blessing,  compelled  this 
move ;  and  our  year’s  residence  has  convinced 
U8  with  overwhelming  force  that  here  ie  where 
our  special  work  is  to  be. 

Our  house  can  scarcely  accommodate  the  im¬ 
mense  audiences  of  women  who  gather  every 
Sunday,  and  would  not,  had  we  not  taken  down 
the  partition  and  converted  a  bed  room  into  an 
audience  room,  too.  We  remove  all  articles  of 
furniture  and  pack  in  benchea,  filling  every 
available  space. 

Since  August  Ist,  there  have  been  received 
into  membership  ten  adults,  seven  women,  three 
men,  and  a  class  of  twenty-five  inquirers  under 
special  inatruction.  We  had,  last  communion 
service,  to  refuse  several  in  order  that  we  migh 
be  more  certain  of  their  conversion. 

Yesterday  we  held  the  first  religioua  aervics 
composed  of  Christians  alone,  a  little  company 
of  fourteen  Chriatians,  all  young,  (not  in  years,) 
except  two 


Statx  of  Ohio,  Oitt  of  Tolbdo,  I  ^ 

LuoabCouhtt.  ("• 

Fbahk  J.  Chbfbt  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  Banlor 
partner  of  thelflrm  of  F.  J.  Chbnbt  A  Co.,  doing  bnalneas 
In  the  City  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pav  the  snm  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  oaee  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  nse  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Curr. 

FRANK  J,  CHENST. 

Sworn  to  before  me  ana  subscribed  In  my  presenea, 
this  (itii  day  of  DsMmber,  A.D.  1886. 

{  UAU  i  A.  W.  OLE  ASON, 

’  -'o-  '  Notary  nUMo, 

Hall’a  Oatarrti  Gnre  Is  taken  Internally  and  aota  dlreotly 
on  the  blood  and  mneons  surfaces  of  the  system.  *  Srad 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.  Toledo  a 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75o 


Gml  Borden 
Eagle  Brand 


CoNDEHSEO  Milk 

Has  No  Equalasam  Imfamt  F6oi>. 

‘INFMIT  HEAUH’’seNT  FREE. 


half  century.  In  caaee  of  Bronchltk 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh.  Aatbma,  an< 
Cold* ;  also  for  Intestinal  Nenralgia,  Pal 


FBK8BBTS  TOVB  BTANOBXJSTS. 

Now  that  The  Erangellat  la  pnbUahed  In  a  ahapa  «»• 
▼enlent  for  binding,  many  of  ita  readm  will  wtah  a 
binder  for  the  pnrjwae  of  keepinga  file  In  the  beat  ardac. 
We  can  anpply  anob  a  binder  for  00  oenta  each,  pnataga 
prepaid.  Addreaa  The  Irangellat,  ISO  Fifth  AToana. 
New  York  City 


BIBD  DAT. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  instituted  a 
“Bird  Day"  in  the  public  schools,  just  as  now 
there  is  an  “Arbor  Day."  The  object  is  to 
teach  children  not  only  to  know  the  different 
varieties  of  birds,  but  their  value  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  whole  country  and  to  give  them  an 
interest  in  birds  that  will  deter  them  from  the 
wanton  destruction  of  them. 


May  19,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


We  have  recently  made  two  more  trips  to  the 
Tillagea  within  walking  distance  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  telling  the  old  story,  ever  new,  to  a 
great  many  earnest  listeners,  and  disposed  of  a 
good  number  of  Gospels,  tracts,  etc.  Another 
▼ary  important  branch  of  our  work  in  the  Girls’ 
School,  which  is  growing  rapidly,  and  is  in  a 
▼ary  satisfactory  condition,  numbering  now  over 
thirty,  thirteen  in  the  Boarding  School.  Four 
women  and  two  girls  have  unbound  their  misera* 
bla  feet  and  others  have  signified  their  determi¬ 
nation  never  to  bind  their  girls’  feet  We  are 
taking  steps  to  establish  a  shoe  industry  in  our 
school,  which  we  hope  with  other  industries  will 
enable  the  students,  both  women  and  girls,  to 
pay  their  own  expenses. 

We  have  passed  through  a  very  trying  year, 
great  scarcity  of  rice,  and  the  next  year  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  still  worse ;  the  season  is  very  dry  and 
there  is  much  suffering  among  the  poor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  are  living  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city  about  a  mile  from  us.  Services 
for  men  are  held  there  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  every  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  women  by  Mias 
Schffiffer.  Both  services  are  well  attended. 
After  the  novelty  wears  off,  the  audiences  will 
settle  down  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Gospel.  In  Haihow,  services  are  held  regularly 
in  the  hospital,  in  Mr.  Gilman’s  house,  and 
recently  a  Chapel  has  been  rented  where  a  native 
evangelist  and  hie  family  have  been  stationed. 
Services  for  both  men  and  women  will  be  held 
regularly.  Mrs.  Qilonan  is  having  good  meet¬ 
ings  for  women  and  the  interest  is  increasing. 

The  only  other  station  on  the  island  is  Nodoa, 
about  ninety  miles  inland.  There  in  a  Boys’ 
School  of  forty  pupils,  a  Girls’  School  of  six 
small  girls,  and  a  church  membership  of  some 
thirty  odd.  It  is  a  mission  to  the  Hakkas, 
numbering  about  20,000  people.  It  is  the  hope 
of  our  mission  to  open  up  a  work  among  the 
Lois  of  the  Island.” 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Whittemore  in  Korea,  Miss 
Parsons  said,  told  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
work  there  during  this  year.  Numerous  stations 
have  been  added  and  many  catechumens  are 
waiting  for  baptism. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  closed  with 
prayer.  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  was  asked  to  read 
her  annual  report  to  the  Committee  of  the  maga 
sine,  “Woman’s  Work  for  Woman.”  It  made  us 
realise  more  than  ever  how  very  worthy  it  is  of 
our  support,  how  indispensable  it  is  for  our  mis¬ 
sionary  intelligence  and  how  helpful  for  meet- 
i  ngs,  and  that  we  should  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  woman  who  not  only  has  the  literary  power 
to  write  “A  Life  for  Africa,”  but  the  literary 
patience  to  do' the  scattering  interrupted  work — 
that  is  often  drudgery— of  editing  our  monthly 
magasine.  S.  R.  D. 


HOME  TREATMENT 

roB  All  Treatment  given  Dy 

DY8PBP8IA,  INSOMNIA,  oorrespondenoe 

BIIilOnSNBSS,  Without  MedlelM. 

CONSTIPATION,  PIIiBS,  _  -  .  ^  ^ 

itHMUMATlSM,  Ouree  effected  m  from 

NBBVOD8  PROSTRATION.  One  to  Three  Mouths. 

DeecrlptlTe  Uteratore  tnmiihad  on  vpUoatloe.  Addzem 
flOOD  HEALTH  CO.,  Box  IIS  Had.  Ng.  Statlea,  New  Terk'Clty 


SIXTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

JOHN  CATTNACH 

361  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

(Near  Mth  Street) 

Oar  ntoal  dUplar  of  floe  *'  Own  Make  ” 

LEATHER  GOODS 

Would  call  particular  attention  to  “TBe  Cattnaeh  Tnink”  aa 
betnx  the  Strongeot  and  Llshteat  erer  produced.  The  popular 
“liondon  KH  Bag**  for  ita  durability  and  oonTenlenoe  In 
facktng.  Alao  the  latest  tanprorement  In  Ladlea*  Hat  Trenks. 
Ladles'  and  QenUemen'i  ToUet  and  TraveUlng  Bags.  Drees 
Bolt,  Shirt  and  Shirt  Waist  Cases.  Portmantesns,  Tranks,  etc. 

OOMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


A  BBCOONinON  OF  I.ONO^tJn>  FAITHFUI. 

SMBYICB. 

Straodba  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1888. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  EvangelUt : 

A  very  happy  and  unique  incident  occurred 
to  night  in  the  life  of  the  dear  old  Park  Preaby- 
terian  Church  of  this  city. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  came  to  Syracuae  a 
young  man  who,  by  inconapicuoua  and  humble 
fidelitiee  baa  become  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
our  God. 

This  ia  the  completion^of  a  half  century  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Stone’a  aaeociation  with  Park 
Church.  This  is  hie  fortieth  year  in  the  Board 
of  Truetees.  It  is  also  hie  thirtieth  year  aa  an 
Eider  in  the  Session.  During  this  long  service 
he  has  rendered  a  kind  of  help  which  is  ae 
beautiful  as  it  has  been  continuous.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
and  hundreds  of  thouaande  of  dollars  have  passed 
tnrough  hie  honest  hands. 

As  a  friend  of  children  he  has  won  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  large  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  church. 
As  a  man  with  an  eye  for  detail,  he  hae  always 
made  it  hie  bueineee  to  eee  that  the  minutisB  of 
church  affairs  were  properly  attended  to.  He 
could  always  be  found  studying  the  material 
comfort  of  the  pastor.  He  has  guarded  the  honor 
of  the  church  in  financial  mattere,  and  he  has 
Been  the  church  of  his  love  grow  from  a  very 
feeble  beginning  into  the  large  and  magnificent 
force  of  the  present  day. 

In  recognition  of  this  remarkable  combination 
of  annivereariea  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Stone,  the 
church  gathered  to  night  in  its  epacioue  parlors 
to  present  to  him  a  splendid  loving  cup  of  ele¬ 
gant  workmanship  and  euperb  design.  There 
were  three  inecriptione  upon  it.  Between  the 
firet  and  second  handles  were  the  words ; 


TO 

JOHN  D.  8TONK 
FROM  THE 

PARK  PRBSBTTERIAN  OHDBOH 
STBACDSK,  N.  Y, 

IN  LOVINO  REMRMBRANOS  OF  A  PRECIOUS 
FELLOWSHIP 
AMD 

IN  GLAD  GRATITUDE  FOB  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 

Between  the  second  and  third  handlea  were 
engraved : 

“the  FIFTIETH ’tear  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
THE  FOBTIKTH  TEAR  OF  TRUSTEESHIP 
THE  THIRTIETH  TEAR  OF  ELDERSHIP 
IN  THIS  CHURCH 

MAT  10,  1898.” 

Between  the  third  and  first  handles  it  was  in¬ 
scribed  : 

“him  THAT  OYBROOMETH 
WILL  I  MAKE  A  PILLAR 
IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  OUR  GOD.  ’  ’ 

May  Mr.  Stone  live  many  years  mure  to  give 
hie  infiuence  and  the  weight  of  hie  Ohrietian 
character  to  the  church  into  which  be  hae  built 
his  life.  Very  truly,  L,  M.  Olarke. 


OPIUM 


Aoa  wfuaKwr 
Onrwd.  Wrlw 
B.  M.  WooUsY,  M-D. 

Atlaata.« 


Qmna-Laroche 


ARPoa 

Mur. 

J: 


PowtMM  la  tkaMglm*  d«s>— Mia—' 
Ur*  mUt*  p(«p«rtiM  of  PavTtea  BoA 
Endonad  hr  Ui*  mwUml  faeolW  ttw 
bMt  roMdr  (or  F«t«v  and  Ago*,  M»- 
UrU,  PoonaM  o<  th*  Gm- 

^  aral  DaUUtr  and  WaaMns  Dla- 
^^aaaaa  |  Inonaaaa  tha  AppaMM, 
Stnastbraa  tha  HartaaandhnUda 
ap  tna  antiia  aratam- 


Grand  national  Prize  of 

16»600  Francs 

- at  Parli 


Parlai  aa  Baa  DtawaA 

B.  POUOBRA  A  CO., 

aAr#  N.  WUIlaai  at,  Maw  Tatk. 


Aubergier’saitorf 


Lactucanum 


Uaed  with  marked  anccesa  in  Buropa  Aw 


pitatlon  of  tha  Heart,  Insomnia  and  aU 
conditiona  requiring  sedative  action. 

Thay  sootne  the  Hacking  Congh  in 
Pnlmonarv  cases  and  give  sleep  and  qniat 
to  the  patient.  Pnbllc  speakert  and  aing- 
era  Ann  them  almost  Indiapenaabla. 

B.  FOUOERA  A  OO.,  NEW  YOUR 


V  V 


CATAPPH 


CURE 


FISC 


C  O  N  S  U  M  PTION 


SUMMER 


IS  THE  BEST 


>ummcri  jatarrh 

GUARANTEED.  All  DrugsUta,  tl.^  _ _ 

W.  H.  SMITH  A  CO.,  BUFF.^i),  N.  Y.,  PNfn. 
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Children's  Department 


FAMlIiT  FUfAirOIBRINO. 

**  Tbay  tell  me  too  wort  for  •  doller  •  dey; 

How  ie  It  yoa  olothe  yoor  elx  boya  on  enoh  pey  1” 

**  I  know  yon  will  think  it  oonerited  and  queer. 

Bat  I  do  it  beonoee  I’m  a  good  flaanoier. 

**  There's  Pete,  John,  Jim,  and  Joe  and  William  and  Ned, 
A  half  doeen  boys  to  be  clothed  np  and  fed. 

**  And  I  bay  for  them  all  good  plain  ▼letnale  to  eat. 

And  olotUng— I  only  buy  dothing  for  Pete. 

"  When  Pete’s  olothes  are  too  small  for  him  to  go  on, 
Hy  wife  makes  'em  orer  and  gires  ’em  to  John. 

**  When  for  John,  who  is  ten,  they  have  grown  ont  of 
date, 

Bhe  Jnst  makes  ’em  orer  for  Jim,  who  is  eight. 

“  When  tor  Jim  they  become  too  ragged  to  fix. 

She  Jnst  makes  ’em  orer  for  Joe,  who  is  six. 

”  And  when  little  Joseph  can’t  wear  ’em  no  more. 

She  Jnst  makes  ’em  over  tor  Bill,  who  la  four. 

“  And  when  for  yonng  Bill  they  no  longer  will  do, 

Bhe  lost  makes  ’em  over  for  Ned,  who  is  two. 

”  So  yon  see,  if  I  get  enongh  clothing  for  Pete, 

The  family  is  fnmlshed  with  clothing  oomplete." 

“  Bnt  when  Ned  gets  throngh  with  the  clothing^md  when 
He  has  thrown  it  aside,  what  do  yon  do  with  it  then  ?” 

**  Why  once  more  we  go  aronnd  the  circle  oomplete, 
And  begin  to  use  it  for  patches  for  Pete.” 


THE  BIRD  BABIES. 

The  little  mothers  of  the  air  are  getting  the 
nesta  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  babies.  A 
few  days  ago  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
woodpecker  was  seen  in  the  pouring  rain  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  large  trunk  of  the  maple 
tree  in  front  of  the  window.  The  little  expec¬ 
tant  mother  would  fly  away  from  the  tree  and 
then  back  again  with  some  bit  of  nest  material 
in  hw  mouth.  She  ran  np  the  trunk  so  fast 
that  from  a  distance  she  was  at  the  flrst  look 
mistaken  for  a  squirrel.  Elacb  bit  of  material 
ahe  carried  to  a  bole  in  the  tree  near  the  thick 
eat  branches,  disappearing  from  sight  in  the 
bidden  home  she  had  chosen.  Soon  her  little 
head  was  thrust  out  of  its  seclusion  and  with  a 
look  about  the  outside  world  for  a  few  moments, 
as  if  thinking  orer  the  state  of  the  weather,  out 
ahe  flew  again.  She  could  not  stop  her  business 
for  the  rain.  The  farmer  had  to  postpone  put¬ 
ting  in  some  of  his  crops  that  morning  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weather,  but  not  that  little  mother. 
Her  "feathery  cloak"  protected  her  from  the 
damp,  chilly  air.  She  had  oiled  it  well  and 
made  it  water-proof. 

For  an  hour  we  watched  her  at  her  interesting 
work.  By  and  by  we  shall  see  her  little  baby 
ones  thrusting  their  wee  heads  out  of  that  home- 
nest. 

The  woodpecker's  babies  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  as  to  the  outside  world,  in  comparison  to 
the  birds  who  have  their  nests  in  the  branches 
and  can  sqe  what  is  going  on  all  about  them, 
for  when  they  are  learning  to  fly  they  can  see 
jnst  where  to  go  and  keep  the  home  nest  well  in 
sight 

The  little  woodpeckers  are  kept  in  darkness 
until  such  time  as  they  are  strong  enough  to 
wish  to  use  their  wings  and  legs  in  wider  space. 
Very  timidly  they  approach  the  door  of  their 
home  when  they  see  the  mother  pass  through  it 
to  go  for  food.  One  little  fellow,  more  venture¬ 
some  than  the  rest  pokes  his  small  head  out  of 
the  door.  He  is  so  startled  by  his  first  sight  of 
the  great  wc»ld  with  so  mn^  that  he  cannot 
oomprehend  that  he  pulls  his  little  head  quickly 
back  again.  In  bird  ways  of  telling  the  strange 
things  that  have  been  seen,  he  lets  the  other 
babies  know  what  sort  of  a  great  out-of-doors 
the  mother  goes  into  every  time  she  leaves  them. 
Then  other  little  heads  poke  out,  curious  to 
verify  for  themselvso  the  report  of  the  venture¬ 
some  member  of  the  family. 

After  a  few  investigations  the  woodpeckers 
like  to  see  what  is  going  oo  so  much  that  me 
little  head  is  always  seen  looking  ont  of  the 


door  during  the  hours  of  daylight— whether  they 
peaoeably  take  turns,  or  forcibly  put  themselves 
in  positions  of  vantage,  we  do  not  know.  When 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  try  their  wings, 
they  make  a  desperate  plunge  ont  of  the  door. 
There  are  many  tragedies  in  bird-life  and  if  they 
escape  from  their  various  enemies  unharmed, 
they  begin  life  for  themselves  and  see  the  great 
world  with  their  own  eyes. 

Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist,  tells  us  that 
orioles  who  live  in  nests  that  are  like  bags 
hung  on  the  branches,  and  woodpeckers  in  their 
holes,  are  veritable  cry  babies.  Because  they 
are  out  of  sight  they  think  they  may  scream  as 
loud  as  they  please  and  no  one  will  find  them, 
while  the  young  of  the  sparrows  and  other  birds 
whose  nests  are  more  exposed  are  very  quiet. 
This  bird  architecture  is  a  wonderfnl  study. 

One  inveetigator  tells  us  that  the  strangest 
nest  he  ever  saw  was  built  of  the  tiny  hair¬ 
pins  called  invisible.  Some  one  probably 
dropped  a  package  of  them  in  a  convenient  place 
for  the  birds  to  gather  them  unmolested.  Per 
baps  the  owner  never^new  where  she  lost  them 
and  to  what  peculiar  use  they  were  put 

We  left  a  piece  of  a  string  tied  to  a  stake 
which  supported  a  plant  stalk  last  summer. 
Elarly  this  spring,  a  robin  spied  it  and  tugged 
at  it  as  if  it  were  a  great  treasure.  Little 
pieces  were  secured  after  vigorous  tuggings  and 
pullings,  and  as  each  little  piece  of  the  string 
was  broken  off  the  robin  would  fly  away  and 
deposit  it  in  some  place  where  curious,  imperti 
nent  eyes  could  not  follow,  and  then  come  back 
for  another  bit.  Some  little  robin  babies  will 
nee  that  string  interwoven  with  great  care  in 
the  walls  of  their  home  this  summer.  Walking 
along  the  country  road  a  few  days  since,  our 
attention  was  called  to  an  oriole's  neet  hanging 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  wind  was  blow 
ing  hard  and  rocked  it  to  and  fro,  and  it  seemed 
strscge  that  it  was  not  torn  from  its  place.  But 
the  little  builders  had  woven  the  cord  so  strongly 
and  fastened  it  so  securely,  that  even  the  power 
of  the  wind  could  not  tear  it  from  the  bough. 

ScsAK  Tuau.  Pkrby. 


MOIXT  PITCHEB. 

All  histories  of  the  United  States  make  men 
tion  of  Molly  Pitcher,  who  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Ludwig,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Dutch  parents,  who  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  about  twenty  years  old,  she  married  John 
Casper  Hayes,  the  barber  of  Carlisle,  Pennsyl 
vania.  When  the  war  broke  out,  her  husband 
enlisted,  and  when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
the  front,  Molly  marched  with  it  as  cook  in  her 
husband's  battery.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
Hayes  was  wounded  while  "serving"  his  gun; 
and  Molly,  when  she  heard  of  his  fall,  rushed 
to  his  place,  and,  till  the  battle  was  over,  did  as 
good  service  as  the  best-drilled  battery  man. 
When  the  fight  was  over,  Molly  brought  water 
for  the  wounded,  and  it  was  from  this  service 
that  she  came  by  the  name,  "Molly  Pitcher. " 
Soon  after  this,  Molly  was  left  a  widow,  and 
later  she  married  John  MoCauley,  with  whom 
ahe  led  an  unhappy  life. 

When  Molly  was  nearly  seventy-five  years  old, 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  her  a  gift 
of  140  and  a  pension  of  $40  a  year  for  her  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  She  lived 
to  be  nearly  ninety,  dying  on  the  twenty-second 
of  January,  1833.  She  was  buried  "with  the 
honors  of  war"  in  the  old  Carlisle  cemetery. 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  1876,  the  citixens  of  Car¬ 
lisle  erected  a  handsome  monument  over  her 
grave.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

Molly  McCauley. 

Renowned  in  History  as  "Molly  Pitcher," 
The  Heroine  of  Monmouth. 

Died  January,  1833. 

Sheeted  by  the  Citisens  of  Cumberland  County, 
July  4th,  1876. 
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GLADBBOOK. 

By  JOHN  ▲.  CAMPBELL. 

OHAPTR  XXL 

BLAOK-BntBTUfO. 

The  July  daya  paned  all  too  rapidly  for  the 
happy  children  at  Gladbrook.  In  spite  of  the 
great  heat  at  times,  the  occasional  thunder¬ 
storms,  and  other  draw-backs,  they  contrived  to 
spend  the  hours  very  agreeably.  Mildred  no 
longer  regretted  her  father’s  decision  to  send 
her  here,  and  put  the  unpleasant  thought  of 
leaving  far  from  her  whenever  it  obtruded  itself. 

The  parrot  proved  a  never  ending  source  of 
amusement,  with  his  comical  phrases  and  words, 
his  dignified  struts,  his  odd  bursts  of  rage,  and 
his  laughable  tricks,  and  the  children  lavished 
far  more  tenderness  upon  him  than  they  had 
ever  thought  of  bestowing  upon  the  ill-fated 
rabbits,  with  the  result  that  the  parrot  became 
still  more  condescending  and  amhaing  as  the 
time  passed.  He  selected  Fred  as  his  especial 
favorite;  and  the  lame  lad  enjoyed  many  frolics 
with  Polly,  teaching  him  new  words  and  pranks, 
and  showing  great  patience  whenever  he  refused 
to  learn  his  lessons. 

One  morning  they  were  all  gathered  upon  the 
side  balcony,  wondering  idly  what  fun  to  engage 
in  next,  when  Aunt  Catharine  stepped  through 
the  long  window  on  the  Elast,  and  gazed  smil¬ 
ingly  down  upon  them.  Aunt  Catharine’s  smiles 
were  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  Evi¬ 
dently,  having  childish  guests  at  the  old  bouse 
quite  agreed  with  her;  and  on  their  part,  the 
young  people  began  to  wonder  how  they  could 
ever  have  thought  Aunt  Cathy  crabbed  and  cross. 
Certain  it  is  that  she  devised  new  play-schemes 
continually  for  them,  some  of  which  fully 
equalled  Uncle  Tom’s.  She  had  one  this  morning. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  today?’’  she 
asked,  looking  into  each  bright  face  in  turn. 

"We  don’t  know  I’’  answered  Blanche,  glanc¬ 
ing  expectantly  at  the  old  lady. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  black  berrying  on 
’old  Nosey’?  We  need  nice  berries  for  cook’s 
jam ;  and  I’ll  pay  you  three  cents  for  every 
quart  you  pick,  and  you  can  use  the  money  as 
you  like.” 

There  was  a  general  shout  at  this,  for  they 
had  not  been  after  berries  this  summer,  and  all 
were  eager  to  go.  Aunt  Catharine  rejoiced  at 
her  success. 

"There  are  six  bright  new  pails — large  ones — 
in  the  kitchen,  ready  for  you, ’’  said  she.  "One 
for  each,  for  we  need  a  great  many  berries. 
Dally  is  going,  too.  She  will  look  after  the  oth¬ 
ers,  and  will  show  you  some  good  places  to 
scour.  She  says  she  knows  several.  ’’ 

Better  and  better  I  There  was  a  rush  for  the 
kitchen.  Aunt  Catharine  following  at  a  slower 
pace,  and  soon  the  smalll  procession  started 
down  the  dusty  road  toward  the  mountain.  Sun- 
bonnets  were  very  much  in  evidence,  as  were 
pails  and  stout  gingham  aprons,  for  the  two 
ladies  at  the  house  had  had  experience  in  berry¬ 
ing  I  Dally  led  the  line,  holding  the  hand  of 
mischief-loving  Totty ;  May  and  Mildred  came 
next,  swinging  their  bright  pails  in  glee,  and 
softly  chatting;  bringing  up  the  rear,  came 
Blanche  and  lame  Fred,  who  lagged  somewhat 
behind  the  others,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  very  interesting  plans,  for  they  whis¬ 
pered  and  giggled  most  mysteriously. 

True  to  her  promise,  Dally  led  them  directly 
to  a  spot  thickly  covered  with  tall  black-berry 
bushes,  upon  whose  bending  stems  the  shining 
fruit  hung  in  tempting  luxuriance.  Daily’s 
rambles  over  the  mountain  bad  well  fitted  her 
for  such  guiding.  With  cries  of  rapture  the 
party  set  to  work ;  and  for  some  momenta  naught 
was  heard  but  the  sighing  of  the  summer  wind 
through  the  bushes,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  as  they  tumbled  muaioally  into  the  tin  pails. 

Than  Blanche,  essaying  to  penetrate  into 
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A  PROMINENT  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  paints  writes :  **  We  have 
discondnued  handling  mixed  paints 
entirely,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  furnish 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  the  National  Lead  Company’s  Tinting 
Colors  with  which  to  make  any  shade  de¬ 
sired,  thereby  giving  our  customers  the  best 
paint  that  can  be  made;  besides,  we  know 
what  we  are  sdllng,  and  are  not  afraid  that 
the  purchaser  will  come  back  next  year  and 
ask  us  to  paint  his  house  over  again.” 

By  nsfagHadeoal  Lnd  Co.'t  Pnn  Whlu  LMd  Tiatiu  Colon, 
mar  donvd  ihoda  i«  reodily  obtaiaod.  PompUot  giTiiic  vain- 
abla  iBiomatioo  and  card  thowinc  aamplaa  of  colon  Ana ;  alao 
foldar  ahowingpictaras  at  hooaa  painted  in  diffonnt  daaigna  or  variona  atylaa  or 
conMnarioiia  of  ahndan  fgnrardad  npon  appUcaiioa  to  thoao  intanding  to  p-*— 


National  Lead  Co.,  too  William  St,  New  York, 


deeper  aud  more  fruitful  regious,  found  that 
brambles  were  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  and 
both  she  and  her  follower,  Totty,  gave  vent  to 
shrill  cries  of  dire  distress,  and  Dally  was  called 
to  their  aid.  When  she  had  carefully  extricated 
the  unwilling  prisoners,  and  had  warned  them 
against  the  more  brambly  spots,  the  picking 
was  renewed  with  increased  zeal ;  for  May  and 
Mildred  were  rapidly  filling  their  pails,  and 
Fred  had  succeeded  even  better  than  they,  and 
the  others  must  hasten  if  they  did’not  wish  to 
be  beaten  in  the  race. 

It  was  half  past  eleven  when  the  labor  was 
ended,  as  the  village  clock  testified,  and  the 
tired  pickers  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  grassy  bank 
by  the  side  of  a  tumbling  brook.  The  six  pails, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  precious  black 
globules,  lay  near  at  band  upon  a  fiat  stone  in 
the  shade. 

"Six  pails— that  makes  twelve  quarts  1’’  said 
Dally,  meditatively.  "That’ll  make  a  big  lot 
of  jam,  I  guess.  We  ought  to  get  thirty-six 
cents.  ’’ 

"Counting  yours,’’  put  in  May. 

"Uh,  I’ll  not  take  any  money.  You  can  have 
my  share,"  said  Dally,  brightly,>nd  then  fell 
to  dabbling  her  brown  hands  in  the  clear  waters 
of  the  little  stream,  while  she  tried  playfully  to 
stop  the  eager  thanks  and  protests  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

"I’m  hungry  as'a  bear!"  exclaimed  Mildred. 
"Let’s  burry  home  for  dinner." 

"I’ve  got  some  candies,"  said  Fred,  produc¬ 
ing  from  his  pocket  a  glistening  white  box,  that 
rattled  very  enticingly.  "Have  some  chocolates?" 

Had  they  been  less  eager  for  their  share  of  the 
sweets,  they  might  have  noticed  the  tremble  in 
Fred’s  tones,  suggestive  of  suppressed  mirth, 
and  the  sudden  turning  of  Blanche’s  bead  to 
hide  her  broad  smiles;  but  they  suspected 
nothing,  and  helped  themselves  liberally.  Totty 
delayed  to  count  her  sweets,  and  Dally  declined 
to  partake,  saying  she  was  not  at  all  hungry, 
especially  for  chocolates,  which  she  never  ate; 
May  and  Mildred,  however,  immediately  popped 
a  large  cream  into  their  rosy  mouths,  but  strange 
to  say,  they  did  not  melt  deliciously  away. 
Instead,  they  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  tough, 
and  the  bewildered  look  on  both  faces  was  too 
much  for  Blanche  and  Fred,  who  rolled  over 
and  over  upon  the  grass  in  gree. 

The  choice  sweets  were  imitations,  filled  with 
nothing  but  cotton,  and  the  fraud  was  instantly 
discovered.  May  and  Mildred  threw  their  re¬ 
maining  bon-bons  as  far  away  as  possible,  and 
those  of  bewildered  Totty  quickly  followed  them. 
Then  May  gazed  in  wrath  upon  the  laughing 
schemers. 

"I’ll  pay  you  back,  you  scamps, ’’ said  she. 
"Just  you  wait  1"  and  hsr  blonde  curls  were 
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shaken  so  Tigoronsly  to  and  fro  that  Blanche  I 
and  Fred  ceased  to  laugh,  and  wondered  vaguely 
what  dreadful  retribution  was  in  store  for  them. 

*‘We  might  have  known  I"  cried  Mildred. 
"That’s  why  they  went  into  the  shop  alone  yes¬ 
terday,  and  wouldn’t  let  ns  know  what  they  had 
bought.  Laugh,  you  sinners’ ’—Blanche  and 
Fred  had  again  given  way  to  mirth— "but  we’ll 
fix  you  1’’ 

All  the  way  home,  she  and  May  walked  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  their  satished  looks  pro 
claimed  that  they  had  decided  upon  some  plan 
of  vengeance.  After  stopping  at  one  of  the 
Tillage  stores  for  genuine  candies,  Totty’s  sensi¬ 
bilities  having  been  much  roused  by  the  former 
deception,  they  wended  their  way  homewards. 
Once  at  Qladbrook,  they  ate  the  most  amazing 
lunch,  and  then  carried  the  berries  to  cook. 
Fbr  these  Miss  Brooke  gave  them  four  silver 
dimes,  saying  she  didn’t  care  for  any  change, 
and  there  ensued  a  mild  debate  as  to  how  the 
money  should  be  disposed  of. 

Having  decided  in  favor  of  new  cupe  for 
Polly’s  food  and  drink.  May  was  despatched  for 
these  to  the  village.  She  soon  clattered  away 
upon  Cream’s  back,  and  returned  with  the 
desired  articles.  When  these  were  fitted  into 
Polly’s  ornate  cage,  the  parrot,  to  his  owners’ 
great  joy,  seemed  much  absorbed  in  his  pretty 
new  dishes,  and  said,  several  times,  "How  very 
sweet!  Good  Polly!’’ 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
Blanche  and  Fred  were  on  the  alert  for  any 
signs  of  the  anticipated  revenge.  But  when  bed¬ 
time  came,  bringing  with  it  no  evil  results, 
they  went  to  their  rooms  with  relieved  minds, 
innocently  imagining  that  May  and  Mildred 
had  left  their  threatened  retribution  until  an¬ 
other  day.  They  were  shortly  undeceived. 

When  Fred  had  blown  out  his  candle,  and 
dropped  heavily  into  bed,  he  suddenly  found 
that  his  pillow  was  unusually  hard  and  full  of 
lumps.  On  examination,  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  choice  assortment  of  old  magaiines,  a 
cast-off  shoe,  three  books,  a  wooden  dumb  bell, 
several  gloves,  and  a  ragged  dressing-gown,  all 
disposed  evenly  about  beneath  the  white  cover¬ 
ing.  As  was  proper,  Fred  grinned  broadly,  and 
good-naturedly  emptied  out  the  unnecessary 
contents  of  his  pillow  case,  and  went  peace¬ 
fully  to  sleep,  conscious  of  muffled  laughter  in 
the  region  of  bis  key  hole,  and  deciding  that 
girls  were  not  so  "slow,’’  after  all. 

Blanche,  too,  had  had  a  surprise.  When  her 
lamp  had  been  carefully  placed  upon  the  bureau, 
and  the  wick  turned  up  for  better  light,  she 
turned  suddenly  to  find  a  huge  black  figure  in 
the  middle  of  the  fioor.  For  a  second  she  was 
tempted  to  cry  out  and  fiee  to  the  hall ;  then, 
hearing  muffled  laughter  of  the  same  sort  that 
had  greeted  Fred’s  discoveries,  a  sudden  light 
dawned  upon  her,  and  she  ventured  to  examine 
the  image  more  critically,  with  the  result  that 
she,  too,  smiled  in  amusement,  and  mentally 
made  several  good  resolves  to  keep  her  room  in 
better  order  thereafter. 

Pulling  away  the  black  fur  rug,  which  had 
given  the  look  of  a  gaunt  bear  to  the  startling 
apparition,  she  discovered  underneath  a  medley 
of  articles,  which,  she  remembered,  she  had  left 
lying  in  confusion  about  her  room.  There  were 
no  leas  than  four  dresses  some  soiled  cuffs,  a 
mirror,  a  pair  of  rubbers,  some  shoes  with  no 
heels,  several  books,  a  bronze  vase,  a  purse,  a 
box  of  note-paper,  five  gay  ribbons,  a  short- 
handled  broom,  and  a  small  ottoman.  All  these 
things  May  and  Milly  had  discovered  in  charm¬ 
ing  disarray,  and  they  had  made  a  moral  lesson 
of  thsir  prank,  by  using  them  to  construct  their 
shaggy  bear. 

'*Well,’’  decided  Blanche,  "I’ll  put  them  in 
(wder  to-morrow,  and,  I  declare!  I’ll  never  let 
things  get  mussed  up  that  way  again !’’ 

Her  eyes  traveled  over  various  other  signs  of 
disorder  and  neglect  io  the  chamber.  Ae  the 
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subdued  laughter  again  Bounded  from  the  hall, 
she  swept  the  bear’s  belongings,  one  and  all, 
into  the  nearest  corner ;  put  out  the  lamp  and 
fiung  herself  gaily  upon  her  bed,  resolving  to  be 
more  orderly  in  future,  and  not  give  her  friends 
such  an  opportunity  again. 

While  this  merriment  was  in  progress.  Dally 
was  lying  wide-awake  in  her  own  room.  The 
Saturday  previous,  her  father  had  come  in  the 
evening,  and  taken  all  of  her  week’s  earnings. 
And  he  had  acted  strangely— had  not  met  her 
eye  fully  as  before !  Could  he  in  his  idleness  be 
doing  deeds  of  which  he  was  ashamed  ?  Hie 
harsh  treatment  ^ad  crushed  whatever  traces 
of  love  she  might  once  have  felt  for  him,  but 
she  would  not  like  to  see  him  come  to  any 
harm  or  wrong  if  she  could  save  him  from  it. 
She  resolved  to  keep  a  closer  watch  upon  his 
daily  and  nightly  behavior,  so  far  as  was  possi¬ 
ble.  She  hsd  seen  him  only  once  since  the 
night  of  his  return — the  recent  Saturday,  when 
he  had  taken  her  hard  earned  wages;  but  the 
children  had  caught  sight  of  some  man  stealing 
early  fruit  from  the  big  orchard  at  the  back  of 
the  place,  and  from  their  excited  description  of 
the  robber.  Dally  was  certain  that  it  was  her 
father.  If  he  stole  fruit  in  bags,  and  then  sold 
it  somewhere,  was  it  not  possible  that  be  would 
commit  worse  deeds  if  be  were  ever  in  want  of 
money  or  food  f  And  she  decided  to  relinquish 
her  savings  without  a  murmur,  if  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  would  ward  off  that  evil  time.  Dally  thought 
her  lot  a  hard  one,  as  well  as  uncommon  ;  but 
alas,  in  this  great  world  there  are  many 
Dallys,  and,  sad  to  relate,  more  than  one  Mr. 
Orthe. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

IBISH  HABT'S  APPBBOIATION  OF  ABT. 

A  lady  who  saw  that  her  servant  girl  seemed 
to  take  a  certain  interest  in  the  objects  of  art 
in  her  parlor,  said  to  her,  "Which  one  of  those 
figures  do  you  like  best,  Mary  T’’ 

"This  one,  mum,’’  said  Mary,  pointing  to  the 
armless  Venus  of  Milo. 

"And  why  do  you  like  the  Venus  best?’’ 

"Shure  it’s  the  aisieet  to  doust,  mum, ’’ an¬ 
swered  the  girl. 

An  old  colored  man  has  written  the  following 
letter  to  a  Southern  recruiting  offlee : 

"To  the  Quvment:  I  is]de  father  er  nine  boys, 
all  er  age,  en  good  fightin’  timber,  an  I  wants 
to  enlist  ’um  for  de  war.  Now  I  heahs  dat  de 
sal’ry  is  113  a  month,  but  ef  you’ll  take  de  nine 
er  um,  I’ll  bunch  ’em  ter  you  at  110  a  head  en 
please,  sub,  sen’  me  de  money  ez  it  falls  due.’’ 

The  costliest  crown  is  that  worn  by  the  Russian 
Osar  on  ceremonial  occasiona  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  formed  of  five  magnificent  diamonds, 
resting  upon  an  immense  uncut,  but  polished, 
ruby.  The  ruby  rests  on  eleven  large  diamonds, 
which,  in  turn,  rest  en  a  mat  of  pearla  The 
coronet  of  the  Empress  is  said  to  contain  the 
most  beautiful  collection  of  diamonds  ever  massed 
together. 
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Aotdd  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  8.  C.  Dickey, 
D.  D.,  Eagle  Lake,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

All  communications  with  referenoe  to  the  business  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroad  tranroortatlon 
should  be  rent  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  With¬ 
erspoon  Building.  1310  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  General  Assembly  —Notice  as  to  Posfoifics.— Com¬ 
missioners  and  other  persons  will  please  note  that  the 
DMtofflce  at  Eagle  Lake,  Indiana,  has  been  changed  to 
Winona  Lake.  It  is  requested  that  all  correspondence 
be  addressed  Winona  Lake,  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana. 

Wm.  H.  Robirtb,  StatM  Clerk. 


DELEGATES  AND  VISITORS  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMRLV  AT  WINONA. 


widely  known  to  the  soldiers  on  both  sides.  Now  no  army 
supply  train  is  considered  complete  without  Ito  quote  or 
“  Eagle  Brand  "  Condensed  Milk  ar.d  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Coffee,  and  since  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
soldiers  are  of  prime  importance  in  war.  Gall  aotava 
has  rendered  a  greater  service  by  his  invention  of  wn- 
densed  food  and  condensed  milk,  than  have  many  of  the 
generals  whose  names  are  prominent  in  military  history. 

We  print  herewith  a  portrait  of  Gall  Borden,  whose 
rugged  features  Indicate  the  orlgipslity,  energy  uid 
tenacity  which  were  characteristic  of  the  man  and  which 
enabled  him  to  surmount  innumerable  mechanical  dim- 
culties  in  perfecting  toe  invention  which  has  proven 
such  a  boon  to  soldiers,  sailors,  miners,  travelers  and 
humanity  in  generaU  not  forgetting  many  thouMUids  of 
babies  which  nave  been  raised  to  vigorous  health  on  the 
‘Eagle  Brand"  Condensed  Milk. 


ADVXBTiBiiro  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlaoon- 
tinued. 


Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  imst-offioe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
Tork  Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Put-ojfiee  at  New  Torh  as  second-class  nuM 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
TBE  BOAEDB. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  .  -  “  " 

Church  Erection,  -  .  " 

Education,  .  .  .  - 

PnbUoation  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Mhiisterial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  ” 

Fresdmen.  •  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


1884  Chestnut  St-  Phlla. 


The  Ministerial  Directory  of  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Churches  will  be  on  exhibition  and 
sale  at  the  Assembly.  This  Directory  contains  a  brief 
history  of  the  eighty-three  hundred  ordained  ministers 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches, 
together  with  a  statement  of  toe  work  of  the  two 
Churches  and  a  list  of  their  educational  institutions  and 
Church  papers.  The  delegatee  of  the  Assembly  who 
have  orderM  the  Directory  will  receive  it  from  toe  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Assembly.  He  ^1  also  have  toe  book  on  sale 
for  all  who  may  wlto  it,  at  the  advance  order  price,  $1.00. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  held  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
beglnmg  May  19.  The  Warsaw  DaOy  Times  will  publish 
a  oonmlete  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  will 

mailea  to  subscribers  for  40  cents,  or  subscriptio _ 

for  21.00.  Rev.  G.  L.  MaoKintosh  and  assistants  will 
furnish  the  report.  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
Reub.  Williams  &  Son,  Warsaw,  Indiana, 


The  Annual  Popular  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Societies 
and  Boards  nf  Foreign  Missions,  in  connection  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  will  be  held  in  the  Mlnnewanan  Inn, 
Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  Eagle  Lake,  Indiana,  on 
Monday,  May  23, 1866.  Many  missionaries  are  expect^ 
to  be  present,  as  well  as  delegates  from  all  the  Women’s 
Boards.  A  cordial  invitation  to  this  meeting  Is  extended 
to  women  who  are  expecting  to  attend  the  Assembly 
meetings. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charlxs  Soribhrr’b  Sobs,  New  York;  The  Christian 
Pastor  and  the  Working  Church;  Washington  Gladden, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  $2.60. - Pastime  Stories;  Thomas  Nelson 

Page.  $1.26. - Stories  by  Foreign  Authors.  B’rench, 

VoL  III.  76  cents;  German.  Vol.  I.  76  cents. - Seven 

Months  a  Prisoner;  J.  V.  Hadley.  76  cents. 

D.  Applbton  and  Company,  New  York:  Outlines  of 
the  Earth’s  History;  A  Popular  Study  in  Physiography; 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler.  $1.76. The  Story  of  Pho¬ 
tography;  Alfred  I.  Story.  40  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  The  Croas  in  Tra¬ 
dition,  History,  and  Art;  Rev.  William  Wood  Seymour. 
$7.60. 

Thb  Maomillan  Company,  Now  York:  The  General 
Manager’s  Story.  Old-Time  Reminiscences  of  Railroad¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States;  Herbert  Elliott  Hamblen.  $1JI0. 

Thb  Cbntdrt  Company,  New  York:  The  Century 
Atlas.  Prepared  under  the  Superintendence  of  Benja¬ 
min  E.  Smith,  A.M.  $12.60. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowbll  and  Company,  New  York;  The 
Glory  of  the  Imperfect;  George  Herbert  Palmer,  LL.D. 
36  cents. — The  Evolution  of  the  College  Student;  Wll- 


THE  AEERfOAE  BUNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
HSTABfJNHBD  DT  PHILADNLPHIA  IN  18M, 
ergaalsM  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  SEttlsd 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mi^onary  >  -pre 
aentinc  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se’  lera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work:  Adea 
lAffi  new  schools  started  in  1897 1  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  peevtously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
ahat«  IM  tea  Measteg.  $38.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sand  oontribatlonsto  B.  P.  Bancropt,  Dta  secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 

•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  "  Society.’’)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dal^ 
nllgions  servioes  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  liu-gely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samdbl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbr,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbrriok,  Treas. 

16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Tork, 

Incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sall- 
Im  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailors' 
Maqastns.  the  Ssomon’s  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwrll.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Btubobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D^  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

EstaUlshed  te  provide  for  children  whassjparents  are  unabls 
So  oars  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
el-Sh-A,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  beoause  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  48,009  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate, 
fully  received. 

Servloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  1:80  to  4:10  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  S  to 
$P.M.  Day-schoola  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  p.m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  13:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  tunes.  Morris  K.  Jsbup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Trsaa; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  KUSSXLL,  SeC.,  WM.  F.  BARNARD,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  asalstauce  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  ’TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  pop^tlon 
ean  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
oolporters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
mIQlons  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mls- 
Mon  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
eles,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  1600 
rapports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
4sra  Tres^  10  East  28d  St..  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
6teneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Grounda  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May 
IMh,  189a  at  11  A.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  vrith  a  sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 

The  undersigned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Oommissiona  trill  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Audi* 
$orlnm.ln  the  Winona  GroundaatS  A.M.,  to  receive 
$he  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Hbnby  RoBBRTa  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  Evbb  MooRa  Permanent  Clerk. 

Oomnsunioatlons  with  reference  to  entertainment  at 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at  86 
Randol^  street,  Monday.  June  6,  at  10.80  a.m. 

Jab.Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  N  ew  York  will  hold  an 
Ing  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Church,  FI 
ner  Eleventh  street,  Monday,  May  28d,  a 

Grorob  W.  F.  Biroh,  Stated  Clerk. 


FEEDING  THE  ARMY. 


adjourned  meet- 
Ifth  Avenne  cor- 
X  10  A.M. 


The  President  has  called  out  126,000  volunteers,  and  as 
soon  as  tl  ese  men  enlist,  they  most  be  fed,  clothed  and 
oared  for  by  the  United  States.  It  is  a  big  task  to  feed 
so  many  men.  To  cook  their  rations  in  one  utensil,  for 
one  day,  would  require  a  frying  pan  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
while  to  make  the  coffee  for  this  number  would  require 
a  pot  as  big  as  the  average  three-story  house.  Six  and 
one-half  tons  of  sugar  and  two  thousand  cans  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  would  be  needed  every  day  for  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  who  would  also  consume  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  bacon  or  corned  beef,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  beans,  two  thousand  gallons  of  molasses,  five 
hundred  gallons  of  vinegar,  four  thousand  pounds  of 
salt,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  black  pepper. 

The  minimum  coat  for  the  simplest  form  of  rat  Ions  lor 

this  army  would  be  $22,000  a  day.  As  long  as  the  troops 

are  in  the  United  States,  or  in  easy  communication  with 

the  United  States,  they  will  be  issued  some  of  what 

from  an  ai  my  point  of  view,  are  considered  as  luxuries. 

including  fresh  meat  and  canned  goods  at  a  slightly  1^ 

creased  expense.  Where  the  troops  are  liable  tobe  com- 
pletely  cut  off  from  the  base  o'  supplies,  they  will  be 
furnished  with  more  condensed  foods. 


The  introduction  of  condensed  and  canned  foods  has 
brought  about  the  greatest  Improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soldier  in  active  service,  and  all  soldiers  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  Texav  State  Surveyor,  who  in 
1862  invented  a  meat  biscuit,  the  first  condensed  food 
ever  made  in  the  United  States.  This  man  was  Gall 
Bordsn,  who  had  but  then  recently  laid  out  the  City  of 
Galveston,  and  while  surveying  in  the  vast  and  almost 
unpopnlatra  territory  of  Texas,  De  learned  the  necessity 
of  possessing  some  portable,  condensed  form  of  food. 
On  leaving  Texas,  the  Inventor  settled  in  New  York 
State,  and  turning  bis  attention  to  milk,  he  perfected  a 
process  of  condensing  it,  which  is  now  in  use  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Gail  Rirden  was  bom  at  Norwich,  New 
York,  November  6ih,  1801,  and  died  at  Harveys  Creek, 
Texas,  January  11th,  1874. 

The  first  great  impetus  given  to  the  use  of  his  con¬ 
densed  milk,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “Eagle 
Brand,’’  was  furnished  by  me  demand  for  supplies  for 
the  armies  of  the  United  Htetes  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  through  the  occasional  capture  of  United  States  sup¬ 
ply  trains,  the  “  Ea^le  Brand"  condensed  milk  became 


Uam  DeWltt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoln  College.  86 
cents. 

Wilbur  B.  Krtoham,  New  York;  The  Panacea  for 
Poverty:  Madison  C.  Peters,  D.D.  $1.00. 


PERIODIOAIE. 

May:  ’The  Music  Teacher;  Phrenological  Journal;  Lit¬ 
tle  Men  and  Women;  Babyland;  Vick’s  Magasine;  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest;  School  Review;  The  Blbllcid  World;  The 
Evangel;  Our  Dumb  Animals;  How  to  Grow  Flowers; 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society;  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Building. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

In  Commemoration  of  the  160th  Anniversary  of  the 
Mlnlsterium  of  Pennsylvania,  1748-1898. 

The  Cross  of  War.  A  Sermon  Preached  by  Henry 
Van  Dike,  D.D. 

Catalogue  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut, 
Syria.  Thirty-second  Year,  1897-1898. 

Sixty-sixth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Hanover  College, 
Hanover,  Indiana,  1897-1898. 

Catalogue  of  the  Presbyterian  ’Theologloal  Seminary 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  1807-98. 


For  Over  Fifty  Taare 


Mbs.  Winslow’s  Sootrino  Syrup  baa  bean  used  isr  over 
fifty  rears  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  ohlldwn  while 
~  soothes  the  child,  softeas 
„  ..tod  ooUo.  aad  U  the_heaa 
relieve  the  poor  little  snlferar 
■  '  the  world. 

_ _ _  Mra  Wins- 

low’s  clboUilng  Symp”  and  take  no  other  Und. 


fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  fc 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  soc 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wln4 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  lltt 
tmmeolately.  Sold  by  DmggUts  In  every  part  of  i 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  1 


Pennsylvania  Rallroeul  annonnose  that  oommenoing 
It  once,  train  No.  46,  leaving  New  York  at  7.M  a.m.,  will 
lonnsct  with  train  leaving  Odsnton  at  1.27  p.Mm  fo* * 


BIBB. 

Todd. — Suddenly,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  Wil- 
am  H.  Coleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  12, 1^,  Mrs.  Mary 
.  Williams,  widow  of  the  late  James  Todd,  aged  77. 
nrlal  at  Walden,  N.  Y..  ’Tuesday,  May  17. 


w 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


BMORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  tree. 
J.A  R.  LAMB,  600Ermln«St.  N.Y 


WANTED.— By  Presbyterian  minister's  daughter— 
80  years  of  age -a  position  of  trust  as  govmese 
of  small  children,  physician’s  clerk,  the  care  of  elderly 
lady  or  parUal  Invalid.  Address,  MODERATE,  Oneida 
Valley,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Or  call  for  information  at 
616  Clinton  Ave.  (2d  apartment),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


laCHAKD  S.  DBV,  22  Kliif  Street,  New  Yeck. 


LITERATURE  ^'aobncyT* 

Yon  urn  renew  ALL  your  mbecriptions  to  newsMpeiR 
and  magaalnas  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  says 
money  6y  It  too.  Orders  and  snbsoriiAlons  received  fra 
books  published  anywheri/.  _ 


Do  Ton  Want  an  Elegant  Bible  T 
For  $6  00  we  will  deliver,  expressage  paid,  a  superb 
$12.00  Family  or  Pulpit  Bible  and  ’The  Evangelist  one 
year  to  s  new  subscriber.  Send  for  deecriptive  Bible 
sheet. 


I 

j 


TllE  EVANGELIST. 


May  19,  1898. 


AONEg  PBUTN  STRAIN. 

Mra.  Agnea  Proyo  Strain,  one  of  the  meet 
diatingniehed  Bible  teacbera  of  thia  country,  and 
daughter  of  the  very  firat  woman  miaaionary 
going  from  thia  land  to  the  foreign  field,  died  on 
Saturday,  May  7th,  at  the  home  of  her  non>in- 
law.  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennaylrania. 

Her  hueband,  Robert  Strain,  and  four  chil¬ 
dren,  Mra.  Mary  P.  Browneon,  wife  of  Rev. 

Marcua  Browneon,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  Rob¬ 
ert  Strain,  Jr.,  Mra.  Agnea  P.  Chapman  and 
Helen  Strain,  aurvive  her. 

A  long  and  unbroken  friendship,  a  deep  aenae 
of  peraonal  obligation  and  an  abiding  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  devotion  of  spirit  leads  me,  however 
imperfectly,  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  noble  Christian  woman.  Perhaps  no  other 
woman  of  this  generation  has  done  more  than 
ahe  to  stimulate  the  atudy  ofj  the  Scriptures. 

For  a  number  of  years  she  contributed  to  the 
“Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  Alliance,"  pub¬ 
lished  at  Toronto ;  for  ten  years,  up  to  her  last 
illness,  ahe  issued  her  Quarterly  Notes  on  the 
International  Sunday-school  Lessons,  which  were 
sent  broadcast  over  the  country ;  in  hundreds  of 
cities  she  conducted  classes  for  Bible  study  and  , 
at  many  religious  conferences  she  was  a  noted  ‘“““B  a  dwp  longing  to  ^ 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Issues  Life  Insurance  Policies  particularly 
adapted  to  your  needs. 


Amounts,  $15  to  $50,000. 
Premiums  Payable  Yearly,  Half- 
Yearly,  Quarterly,  or  Weekly. 

THE  SUREST  PROTECTION. 

THE  HOST  PROFITABLE  IH FES  THEN T. 


Write  for  Informatloa. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

...OP  AMERICA... 

John  F,  DrudtH,  Pro*.  Homo  Offieo,  fitwark,  M.J 


teacher. 

Her  name  was  familiar  to  many  who  never 
looked  upon  her  face,  but  were  bleet  in  the  read- 


living  when  Jeeus  came,  but  her  portion  is  with 
them  who  have  part  in  that  reaurrection  which 
is  out  from  among  the  dead.  Her  spirit  has 


ingof  her  words;  thousands  will  miss,  in  tbe  into  tte  light  of  His  glory;  her  body 

coming  days,  the  help  she  so  joyfully  and  so  that  bl^  sleep  "from  which  none  ever 

willingly  gave  them.  Many  a  minister  found  wake  to  weep." 


WASHINGTON 

/***“»***■*%  Life  Ins.  Co. 


her  works  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration.  “  Asleep  In  Jeeoa,  ob  for  me 
She  had  a  passion  for  the  Word  of  Qod  and  a  M*y  snob  a  blissful  refuge  be ; 

to  kDO.  if  toMhtog.  th.t  dl.  »  hlrt  •• 

might  oiDtotm  to  thoM  who  wem  io  ne«].  Non.  O  otima.. 

but  those  who  were  nearest  her  can  ever  know  nbwabk  N  J. 
the  vast  extent  of  her  unwearied  labors.  Many 

a  time  her  devoted  hueband  urged  her  to  cease  death  of  a  yetebah. 

or  at  least  moderate  her  seal  in  her  labor,  but  Died,  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  May  13, 1896,  Rev.  Adam 


Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr. 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$14,000,000 


The  Policies'  Issued  by  Tbe  WMhlngto-  w  non- 
rmitjLhle  after  three  Tears,  and  InamtestaWeaafter 


Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost, 

Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


ahe  could  not  cease ;  her  arm  was  without  weari-  Johnston,  in  tbe  86th  year  of  his  age. 

ness  for  she  waited  upon  Qod;  her  brsin  was  "Father"  Johnston  was  boro  in  Glasgow, 

clear  for  it  was  Spirit-Jed.  Into  the  long  hours  Scotland.  He  came  to  America  in  early  man-  ^  Washington  are  non. 

of  the  night  she  gleaned  in  the  fields  of  Holy  hood  and  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  lowotestablejafter 
Scripture  for  the  wheat  and  barley  which  aua-  Vermont,  in  1840,  and  at  Lane  Theological  Semi- 

tained  her  own  soul  and  gave  her  strength  to  nary  in  1844.  He  taught  in  the  Seminary  one  ^yuntages  that  commend  It  to  the  public, 

minister  to  others.  She  knew  the  paths  which  year  after  his  graduation,  having  charge  of  the  Tarm  Pnlirv 

led  to  the  "green  pastures"  and  the  "atill  classes  of  Proferaor  Stowe  who  was  absent  in  ThC  Interchangeable- 1  erUl  FOIICy 

waters,"  and  was  a  guide  to  them  for  many  a  Europe.  Mr.  Johnston  was  ordained  by  the  Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost, 

weary  sheep.  She  had  a  singular  devotion  for  Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  1845  and  was  pastor  in  ^  i  n  H 

the  name  "JeauA"  Somehow  all  tbe  wooden  Illinois  forty  three  years,  after  which  he  removed  XhC  Definite  Cash  Value  POUCy 

of  tbe  peraonality  of  our  bleased  Lord  seemed  to  to  Montana,  where  be  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  Guarantees  .... 

blase  out  to  her  in  that  word.  In  Him  the  hie  life.  His  services  as  a  preacher  were  in  fre-  ’*** 

.fulness* of  the  Qod  head  dwelt.  He  waa  the  quent  demand  up  to  a  few  months  of  his  death.  every  y 

supreme  object  of  her  devotion  and  all  her  teach-  Hia  preaching  waa  of  the  Scotch  type,  vigorous,  ' _ 

ng’centered  in;  Him.  It  is  tbe  demonstration  Biblical,  doctrinal,  and  uncompromising.  He  ^  ~~  ;  ~  ^ 

that  ahe  waa  taught  of  the  Spirit,  for  it  ia  was  scholarly  and  methodical,  yet  his  life  was  diera.  The  American  Tract  ^lety  is  shipping 

written,  as  the  word  of  Jesua  Himself,  “He  shall  pervaded  with  a  rich  and  cheerful  apirituality.  them  Qoapel  literature  to  aid  in  this  splen  i 

teatifyjof  Me. It  waa  Jeaua  only.  Jesus  al  He  waa  married  to  MUs  Mary  Ann  Kent  of  service.  Their  work  will  be  to  distribute  thia 
ways.  Jeeus,  dying  for  the  believer’s  salvation.  Vermont  in  1847.  Their  golden  wedding  was  literature  and  larry  forward  a  general  evange  is- 
Jeeua  rising  for  tbe  believer’s  juatification.  celebrated  at  Deer  Lodge  by  their  many  friends  tic  campaign.  It  ia  just  as  important  to  equip 
Jeaua  coming  for  tbe  believer’s  glorification,  last  July,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  The  the  army  and  navy  with  Cbr  stian  truth  as  i 
Her  lipe  are  stilled  now,  but  "though  dead,  ahe  Evangelist,  of  which  paper  be  baa  been  a  con-  ia  to  arm  them  to  fight  our  battles, 

apeaketh,"  ftr  tbe  truth  ahe  taught  will  be  per  alant  reader  ever  since  it  was  founded.  And  poor  Cuba!  How  shall  she  be  delivered 

petuated  onward  by  those  who  lovingly  learned  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  Mr  and  Mrs.  from  her  spiritual  destitution  and  bondage 
it  at  her  feet.  We  could  not  think  her  dead  Johnston,  two  survive,  viz.,  Mrs.  Dr.  D.  J.  Me.  The  Gospel  measage  on  the  printed  page  will 
when,  in  tbe  eun  set  light,  we  laid  her  to  rest  in  Millan  of  New  York  City,  and  George  M.  John-  be,  at  first,  almost  the  only  way  of  helping  er. 
the  Rural  Cemetery  of  Albany,  New  York.  She  aton.  Esq.,  of  Anaconda,  Montana.  His  remains  The  American  Tract  Society  with  its  nimeroua 

was  not  dead,  ahe  was  glorified.  Some  of  ua,  were  interred  in  Chicago,  where  the  grealer  part  publications  in  Spanish  is  alreadyMlIed  ujwn 

who  loved  her  most,  were  hearing  a  still  voice  of  hie  family  history  has  been  made  and  where  to  enter  this  field  Our  great  need  is 

saying,  "She  ia  not  here;  she  ia  risen.”  She  many  relatives  reside.  crease  of  funds  We  must  have  special  imntoi- 


waa  with  Jeaua,  whom  she  loved,  and  even  in 
our  tears,;"We  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory."  In  the  departure  of  one  like 


abiebicam  tbact  society. 


crease  of  funds  We  must  have  special  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  Cuba. 
It  ia  a  work  for  our  country  and  for  humanity. 
Donations  should  bo  sent  to  Louis  Tag,  Aesist- 


and  full  of  giory."  In  the  departure  of  one  like  An  unusual  opportunity  is,  ju*t  now,  presented  Donations  enouia  oo  seniio  LKmis  xag, 
this  to  bo  with  Christ  wo  come  to  know  the  for  work  among  the  army  and  navy  and  in  Treasurer,  10  East  Twenty  third  street,  ew 

meaning  of  tbe  words,  “O  death,  where  ia  thy  Cuba.  Almost  every  mail  brings  urgent  requeete  York  City. _ _ 

ating?  O  grave,  where  ia  thy  victory  7"  and  we  for  hooka,  leaflota,  tracts,  and  copies  of  the  Have  Yon  Smoked  too  Much  ? 

can  also  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  leave  American  Messenger  tor  distribution  in  the  State  ....  ..  . 

the  sepulchre  "with  fear  and  great  joy."  camps,  in  the  forta  and  upon  the  battle  ships. 


the  sepulchre  "with  fear  and  great  joy." 

Her  body  ia  at  rest,  sleeping  there,  but  some 


A  rk  ^  u  °  ^  A  7  #  It  will  relieve  the  depression  caused  thereby,  quiet 

Major  General  O.  O.  Howaro,  President  of  the  nerves  and  induce  refreshing  sleep 


day  the  word  of  Jesus  will  be  heard,  as  of  Lasa-  the  Tract  Society,  and  Major  Whittle  have  gone 
rna,  "I  go  to  awake  her  out  ofjsleep  ’’  and  she  to  Chickamauga  for  tbe  purpose  of  inaugurating  la 
‘will  hear  His  voice  and  come  forth  unto  ever-  a  campaign  of  Christian  work  among  the  sol  kiasi: 


la  addrMSlax  advsrtlMrs  patraalslaa  Mr  jMraal 
Ev  aMattoa  The  Bvnicallst. 


Msj  19,  1898. 
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Ministers  and  Clmrclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

PBBBBrmT  OP  Stbubbn.  —Pofts  loith  Dr.  J.  A. 
Mitter  with  Great  Regret. — A  special  meetiog 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben  was  neld  at  Atocs, 
10th.  Rev.  Kenneth  Craig  was  received 
from  the  Preebytery  of  Caledonia.  The  pastoral 
relation  between  Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  Ph.D., 
and  the  church  at  Angelica  was  dissolved,  al¬ 
though  with  great  regret,  and  he  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  where  he  be 
oomw  the  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street  Church, 
Blmira.  A  minute  was  adopted  expressing  the 
appreciation  by  the  Preebytery  of  his  work  at 
Anmlica,  and  of  his  efficiency  and  faithfulness 
as  Stated  Clerk,  and  of  the  lasting  obligations 
of  the  body  for  his  compilation  of  ‘The  History 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Steuben  and  Allegany." 
Rev.  E.  M.  Deems,  Ph.D.  was  elected  Stated 
Clerk.  Rev.  Peter  McKeniie  was  received  from 
the  Preebytery  of  Caenango,  and  installed  pas 
tor  of  tne  church  at  Avoca,  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon 
read  the  lesson.  Rev.  Uezekiah  Webster  offered 
prayer.  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hutton  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  on  "Working  together  with  Ood  "  Rev. 

B.  B  Knapp  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Charles  N.  Fro>t  that  to  the  people,  and  Rev. 
8.  W.  Pratt  offered  the  installing  prayer,  the 
pastor  pronouncing  the  henediclion.  S.  W.  P. 

Thk  Prksbttkrt  of  Albaht  met  in  the  West 
Bnd  Church,  Albany,  April  19tb,  and  elected 
Rev.  F.  N.  Rutan,  Moderator  Rev.  Henry  T. 
McEwen.  D  D.  was  received  from  the  Presby 
tarv  of  New  York,  and  on  the  evening  of  April 
96tn  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
of  Amsterdam.  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.  D. 
of  New  York  City  gave  a  most  appropriate  and 
impressive  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Kev.  James 
Gainer,  D.D.  of  Gloversville  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people.  Rev.  F.  N.  Rutan  presided,  and 
Rev.  A.  R.  Olne^  D.D  preached  the  sermon. 
The  pastorate  of  Dr.  McEwen  was  moet  h»pily 
and  auspiciously  begun.  Kev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Troy  and  is 
now  supplying  the  Sixth  Chur.h  of  Albany. 
Rev.  James  D.  Dingwell  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  Rev.  John  Dooly  was 
dismissed  to  the  Southern  Berkshire  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Congregational  Ministers  Mr.  David 
Howard  Craver  and  Harvey  Clements  were 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Revs.  James 
Gardner,  D.D.,  George  N.  Kamer,  Cornelius 

C.  Cook,  J.  Greenleat  Walter  H  Waygood,  J. 
V.  Wemple,  D.  J.  Many,  Jr.,  Isaac  P.  BmI,  and 
Elders  Edward  L.  Relf,  Walter  B.  Qoold,  Fred 
erick  C.  Curtis,  M.D.,  J.  L.  Blessing,  Ahram 
Westfall,  James  Rodgers,  James  Hendrick  and 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Staly  were  elected  delegates  to 
the  Synodical  Congreas.  Rev.  Joslah  Still  ac 
oepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Jefferson,  and  waa  installed  May  5th.  Rev. 
B.  Fay  Mills  having  declared  himself  independ¬ 
ent,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  roll.  Revs. 
William  W.  Curry,  Walter  H.  '■^aygood,  Rev. 
Alexander  Rankin,  D.D.,  and  Elders  John  T. 

D.  Blackburn,  Frederick  Carr,  and  James  P. 

McFarland  were  elected  Commissioners  to  Gen- 
esal  Assembly.  Alteroates,  Revs.  James  Gard 
nsr,  D.D.,  William  G.  Westervelt,  Isaac  D.  Best, 
and  Eldors  Benjamin  B.  Merchant,  Lucius  L. 
Streeter  and  Edward  D  Selden.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  New  Scotland  on  June 
14th.  A.  R,  Olbet,  Stated  Clerk. 


PsNit  Yab. — There  was  an  interesting  service 
at  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Penn  Yan,  last 
week,  when  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Henry  Palmer 
was  set  aoart  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  viz:  Sam¬ 
uel  G.  Palmer  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Beall  Remick,  D.D.  of  Geneva. 
The  ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Palmer 
and  the  charge  was  given  by  Professor  A.  S 
Hoyt  of  Auburn  Seminary  Dr.  J.  Wilford 
Jaiw  presided,  and  propoe^  the  constitutional 
questions.  Rev.  Erwin  C.  Hull  was  received 
nom  the  Preebytery  of  Steuben  and  Licentiate 
James  \.  Laurie  dismissed  to  the  Preebytery  of 
Puget  Sound. 

Adbubh. — Suoday,  May  1st,  was  another  day 
in  the  Central  to  be  remembered  with  great  joy 
by  all,  especially  a  band  of  nine,  (all  but  one) 
young  persons  and  their  pareots  and  Christian 
friends.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  report  the  com¬ 
munion  next  precMing  this  one.  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Special  Effort  in  Our  First,  by  Drs. 
Chapman  and  Carson,  when  fourteen  in  all  were 
add^.  And  now  nine  more  on  confession  and 
one  by  letter.  The  chief  feature  looking  to  this 
result  is  the  pastor’s  class.  This  is  limited  to 
eight  or  ten  who  meet  the  pastor  weekly  for  spe¬ 
cial  instruction  and  prayer,  and  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  what  it  means  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  profession  and  sit  at  the  table  of  our  Lord. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  of  these  classes,  as  it 


For  Our  Far-away  Friends 

A  few  days  ago  we  acquired  a  very  extraordinary  lot  of  silks  at  a  very  extraordinary 
price.  We  put  them  on  sale,*  without  saying  a  word  about  them,  and  they  were  so 
pretty  and  so  cheap  that  they  sold  like  the  proverbial  "hot  cakes,”  or,  to  use  a  more 
up-to-date  comparison,  like  steam  yachts  in  war  time. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  these  were  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  that  would  interest 
some  of  the  many  thousand  friends  with  whom  we  have  recently  become  acquainted 
through  the  mails;  so,  just  in  time,  we  withdrew  a  lot  of  the  prettiest  of  the  silks,  and 
held  them  for  your  orders.  Here  they  are^ — five  lots  of  them,  with  plenty  of  choice 
in  each,  and  samples  of  any  and  all  waiting  for  your  request. 

One  lot  at  80c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

A  firm,  rich  tafleU  silk,  in  seven  exquisite  evening  shades.  It  has  a  delicate  pattern  outlined  in 
pin-dots  over  fine  diagonal  satin  stripes — three  tones  of  the  same  color. 

One  lot  at  80c.  a  yard,  reg^ularly  $1 

Hair-line  taffetas,  with  bayadere  satin  stripe,  shaded  with  black ;  an  exceedingly  cool,  neat,  taste¬ 
ful  style,  which  wilt  impress  you  at  sight.  iMven  shades. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

Beautifully  brocaded  taffetas,  pattern  of  trailing  vine,  delicately  executed  between  clnstets  of  jewel 
satin  stripes.  Shades  are  pink,  yellow,  nile  green,  and  white. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

Very  rich  white  Canale  taffetas,  white  grounds,  diversified  with  white  satin  stripes  and  colored 
"canale”  stripes  of  green,  heliotrope,  grey,  bluet,  yellow,  lavender,  new  red  or  pink. 

One  lot  at  $1  a  yard,  regularly  $1.25 

These  are  heavy  silks  for  outdoor  wear,  effective  and  rich,  but  not  too  showy.  In  three  color 
combinations,  beautifully  blended.  Two-way  stripes,  jewelled  at  intersections. 

Would  you  like  samples  of  these  or  of  anything  else  ? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  OV.  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


is  thought  beet  to  avoid  mauing  the  ioquirera 
in  too  large  numbera.  To  join  this  claea  ia  a 

food  atep  towards  an  application  to  the  seaaion. 

■aat  evening.  Rev.  Samuel  Q.  Palmer,  nephew 
of  the  pastor,  occupied  the  pulpit  to  the  great 
acceptance  and  pleasure  of  his  many  friends. 
Young  Mr.  Palmer  ia  one  of  the  recent  gradu 
atei  of  our  Seminary,  who  spent  his  first  two 
years  in  Union,  after  taking  bis  collegiate  course 
at  Hamilton,  a  son  of  Dr.  D.  Henry  Palmer  of 
Penn  Yan,  who  has  served  bis  present  people 
nearly  twenty- five  years. 

Albany.— The  eighty-second  anniversary  of 
the  Sunday-school  ot  the  First  Church  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  15th.  conduct^  by 
Superintendent  F.  W.  Cameron,  Pastor  Whitaker 
being  away  in  ill  health.  The  address  was  made 
by  Rev.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins,  D.D.  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  The  school  numbers  386,  and  twelve  mem¬ 
bers  united  with  the  church  during  the  year. 
Prizes  were  given  to  17  for  learning  the  cate- 
ebiem  ;  13  were  present  every  Sunday  ;  11  all  but 
one.  Two  officers  have  entered  the  United 
States  service  and  two  have  died  "Patriotic 
Sunday"  was  observed  at  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  with  addrsM  by  Kev.  D. 
O.  Means  D.D.  of  the  Fourth  Church. 

W.  H.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Prinobton. — At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbyte^  of  New  Brunswick,  in  Princeton, 
Second  Church,  May  lOtb,  at  the  close  of  the 
Seminary  Commencement  exercises,  James  Meban 
and  Alexander  Smith,  of  the  class  just  gradu¬ 
ated,  were  duly  licensed,  and  Demeter  N.  Furna- 
jieff,  a  class  mate,  a  licentiate,  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist;  to  return  to  Macedonia  to  labor 
among  hie  own  peop'e.  Mr.  Furnajieff  was 
graduated  at  both  the  University  and  the  Sem¬ 


inary  in  Princeton,  and  has  been  connected  with 
the  Second  Church  during  these  yMurs.  At  the 
ordination  services.  Dr.  John  T.  Duffield  of 
I^inceton  University  presided,  and  proposed  the 
constitutional  questions.  Dr.  George  T.  Purvea 
of  the  Seminary  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  J. 
Hendrick  de  Vries,  bis  present  pastor,  offered 
the  ordaining  prayer,  and  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Mudge, 
his  former  pastor,  gave  the  charge  to  the  evan¬ 
gelist. 

Camden.— The  Rev.  William  H.  Fishbum, 
D.  D. ,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Camden.  May  24th,  succeeding  in  that  pulpit 
Rev.  Wm.  Dayton  Roberts,  called  to  Williamsport. 

Elmer. — The  Rev.  George  L.  Smith,  late  of 
York,  Pennsylvania,  was  installed  over  the 
church  at  Elmer,  May  25th. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendauqoa.  — The  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Dr.  J.  A.  Little,  took  occasion 
as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
long  and  severe  illness,  to  bold  a  service  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  officers  and  men  who  perished  by  the 
blowing  up  of  the  battle-ship  Maine,  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Havana.  Indeed,  such  was  the  interest 
that  this  terrible  event  and  its  lessons  was  the 
subject  of  discourse  both  morning  and  evening. 
In  speaking  of  these  services,  the  Catascuqua 
Era  says:  Dr.  Little  took  as  his  text  at  the 
morning  services,  Amos  v.  16,  "Th»  shall  say 
in  all  the  highways,  Alas  I  Alas."  The  text  of 
the  evening  service  was  from  Proverbs  xvi.  18, 
"Pride  goeth  before  destruction."  The  pas¬ 
tor’s  sermons  were  master- pieces  of  oratory  and 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature  was  ever  hee^  in¬ 
side  the  sacred  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  pulpit 
decorations  of  American  fiags  were  very  prettv 
and  created  a  deep  impression.  Mias  Elisabeth 
Love  rendered  a  solo:  "God  save  our  Presi- 


■D  eoemy  within  the  camp.  Strong  reaolutiona 
were  paaeed  condemning  the  liceneing  of  liquor 
on  or  near  the  campe,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  write  to  Oorernor  Black,  requeeting 
him  to  uae  the  power  inveated  in  hia  office  to 
aboliah  all  auch  licenaee.  Lettera  were  ordered 
printed  in  the  daily  preaa  addreaaed  to  the  min- 
iatera  of  Brooklyn,  aaking  them  to  preeent  the 
dangera  that  menace  the  morale  of  the  aoldiere, 
to  their  congregationa,  and  that  the  paatora  and 
people  unite  in  aending  atrong  proteata  to  Got 
ernor  Black  againat  the  aale  of  liquor  to  the  aol- 
diera.  Thia  work  waa  afterwarda  taken  op  by 
the  State  Woman'a  Chriatian  Temperance  Union, 
the  Acting  Preaident,  Mra.  Boole,  calling  on  all 
countiea  to  join  in  the  work,  and  writing  alao 
to  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Staten  in  regard 
to  National  campa. 

On  Thuraday,  May  11th, 'at'an  All  Day  Prayer- 
Meeting,  held  by  Firat  Union,  Brooklyn,  one  of 
the  County  Secretariea  waa  requeated  to  explain 
the  workinga  of  the  canteen  ayatem.  In  the 
courae  of  the  addreaa  the  apeaker  gave  aa  eri- 
denoe  of  the  drunkenneea  in  State  campe,  ex- 
tracta  from  the  preaa,  especially  an  article  in 
The  New  York  Tribune,  of  May  12th,  and 
called  upon  the  county  to  take  auch  action  im 
medately  as  might  serve  aa  a  protection  against 
auch  temptation,  via:  the  circulation  of  religious 
and  all  kinds  of  good  literature,  and  if  possible 
the  erection  of  a  tent  where  coffee  and  other 
temperance  or  wholesome  drinks  might  be  die 
penned,  and  religious  meetings  be  held  daily. 

The  County  President  fully  endorsed  the 
project,  declaring  that  she  had  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  principally  to  see  if  something  could  be 
done  along  thia  line.  A  motion  waa  made  that 
a  committee  be  elected  to  carry  forward  this 
work,  and  that  aubscriptions  be  taken  towards 
paying  for  a  tent  Eighteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  were  taken  up  in  money  and  pledges. 
A  committee  of  fifteen,  among  the  several  moth¬ 
ers  whose  sons  are  in  camp,  was  formed,  the 
Preaidents  of  the  County  and  First  Union  being 
appointed  to  visit  Camp  Black  to  seek  per¬ 
mission  to  erect  the  tent  on  the  camp  grounds. 
Another  committee  was  appointed  to  call  upon 


Mile,  Mav  9th.  Rev.  William  McCaughey  waa 
raoaived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mattoon.  Licen¬ 
tiate  Charles  A.  Hunter  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Portsmouth,  and  Licentiates  Fred¬ 
erick  N.  McMillin  and  Daniel  L.  Myers  from 
that  of  Marion ;  they  were  alao  ordained  and 
arranMmenta  were  mMs  for  their  inataliation 
at  Oabom,  Dayton  Memorial,  and  Seven  Mile, 
respacotively,  and  Mr.  Myers  was  so  installed. 
Memorial  reaolutiona  were  adopted  relating  to 
Elder  Cyrus  V.  Osborn,  deceased. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

PoNTiAa — April  28th,  Rev.  8.  H.  Thompson 
waa  installed  pastor  of  this  church  by  a  Com- 
mittae  appoinM  by  the  Prsabytery  of  Detroit 
The  Moderator,  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  of  Detroit 
luasided,  and  asked  the  constitutional  questions. 
Bav.  W.  H.  Shields  of  I^troit  pMched  the  ser¬ 
mon,  Rev.  J.  B.  Wallace  of  Detroit  gave  the 
oham  to  the  pastor  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  of 
Ypaili  inti  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  At  its 
last  oommencament  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  oonferred  i^n  Dr.  Thompson  the 
Bcholaatic  honor  of  LL  D. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  Citt. — Rev.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Cbur^,  Kan 
aas  City,  on  a  recent  rainv  Sabbath,  preached 
to  his  congregation  from  the  text,  “It  is  more 
biassed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  and  impressed 
upon  the  people  the  importance  of  paying  off 
the  long-standing  debt  of  $3,S00  againet  the 
church  with  such  effect  that  immediate^  about 
two-thirds  of  the  debt  was  raised,  j^e  re- 
maindw  is  beiiw  secured,  and  the  church  will 
soon  be  out  of  debt  fm  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Dr.  McCurdy  had  a  similar  happy  experi¬ 
ence  in  raising;  church  debts  in  both  of  the 
chnrhee  of  which  he  has  been  pastor,  Frederick 
City,  Maryland,  and  the  Southwestern,  Phila- 
del^ia. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Aubukn.— The  Trinity  Methodist  Epiacopal 
Church  of  Auburn  ia  one  of  the  three  Methodist 
churches  of  this  Presbyterian  city,  a  faithful 
band  of  loyal  Wealeyana,  acceptably  served  by  a 
young  man  of  Te»  good  ability,  and  organising 
skill— Rev.  De  Wm  S.  Hooker.  It  waa  the 
writer’s  privilege  to  attend  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  their  Epwora  League  on  Sabbath  morning. 
May  16th.  A  vary  interesting  program  waa  fm 
lowM  which  included,  besides  the  President’s 
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Miss  E.  S.  Conklin;  “Social  Work,”  by  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Jones.  These  papers  abounded  in  sugges¬ 
tive  and  instructive  matter,  which  gave  evidence 
of  much  study  by  a  very  intelligent  trio  of  the 
young  ladies,  active  in  this  well  organised  branch 
of  tile  great  Epworth  League.  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  anniversary  hymn,  the  chorus 
of  which  was* 


Kings  County  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  truly  “pressing  tosrard  the  mark,”  at 
least  in  regard  to  work  among  the  soldiers  of 
this  Nation.  At  an  Executive  Meeting  of  the 
County  Union,  held  on  Thursday,  May  4th,  the 


dent,”  with  sweet  effect.  While  the  collection 
was  being  taken,  the  choir  and  congregation 
ai^  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  closed  with  the  congestion  silking  “My 
Country  ’tis  of  Thee.”  luv.  Dr.  Littie  had 
aroused  his  hearers  to  such  a  high  pitch  of 
patriotism  that  after  services  a  large  .number 
of  the  congregation  remained  and  as  they  waved 
“Old  Glory”  rendered  the  “Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner.”  Dr.  Littie  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  Carl¬ 
ton  Jenks  of  Illinois,  who  held  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Prayer  Meeting  on  board  the  Maine 
the  night  it  was  blown  up.  Several  of  the  let- 
tan  which  he  had  written  previous  to  the  explo¬ 
sion  to  his  sweetheart  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
were  alao  read.  I’he  signal  victory  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Dewey  over  the  Spanish  fieet  waa  prophe¬ 
sied,  though  as  yet  the  assault  was  well  in  the 
future.  Cluplaui  Chidwick.  Lieutenants  Jo¬ 
seph  Mickley  and  Jefferson  Moser,  were  kindly 
rsmembwed. 

Montbosx.  —  The  Montroee  Presbyterian 
OAwrcA  and  its  Pastor,  Dr.  Benton. — On  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  1896,  a  large  congregational 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Chunm  of  Mon- 
troae,  Pennsylvania,  was  held,  to  take  action 
upon  the  request  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Braton,  D.D.,  that  they  unite  with  him  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  Presbyte^  of  Lackawanna  to  dissolve 
this  pastoral  rmation.  Dr.  Benton  having  served 
this  church  during  sixteen  successful  years, 
thought  it  desirable  that  a  change  take  place  for 
the  best  welfare  of  this  dear  cmurch.  He  had 
fully  expressed  his  “grateful  appreciation  of 
their  uniform  kindnees  and  manifest  raraonal 
attachment  during  all  these  years.”  But  the 
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broughl~before  the  meeting,  especially  that  of  | 


We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  86  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  ssme  pege,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor- 
sble  terms.  Thia  is  the  only  Bible  of  thin 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  expiorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  83.00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expressege 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  be  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subecriber,  sending  us  82.26 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  82.26  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  thoss 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribersTwho 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

ise  Fifth  ATcnnc,  New  Fork  Oltv 


Life,”  by  Mrs.  H. 


WAVS  A 

Hoyt;  “Literature, ”  by  I  the  President  of  Queens  County  and  folicit  the  New  Terk 


The  Christy  Saddle. 

fNot  to  ride  the  Christy  After'  It 
hAB  been  endorsed  by  the  leAdlng 
physicians  of  the  world  as  anatom* 
Ically  correct,  and  when  It  can  'be 
procnred  on  any  make  of  wheel 
simply  for  the  asking,  Is  to  admit 
that  yon  have  not  studied  the  sad¬ 
dle  question  and  the  Injurlona 
effects  of  the  old  style  leather  sad¬ 
dle.  Avoid  Imitations.  Try  the 
Christy.  Once  a  Christy  rider,  al¬ 
ways  a  Christy  advocate.  Christy  Booklet  free. 


A.  6.  SPALDING  ft  BROS. 


BUMDMESS 

PREVENTED 

Thm  Ahmorption  Trmmtmmnt  m  Suoammmi 

Mo  KnUOf  Mo  Risk, 

Over  T.'i.OOO  treatments  given  at  our  institution  In 
1897.  Representative  people  from  all  parte  of  Unit^ 
States  and  Canada  indorse  this  institution. 

*^Do  not  Wait  to  be  Blind,” 


TnMlk,.»raln,bdU]ni  ShWh  A*  SwS  SmUmIm  . 

VtoutaatU  Have  Everything  to  Gain  and 
Nothing  to  Lou.  PamphletNo.SFree,  des¬ 
cribing  home  treatment  and  institution, 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  America. 
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oo-opmtioD  of  her  union.  Thia  oo  operation 
has  been  freely  promieed  and  a  tent  haa  been 
secured. 

Now  that  the  work  ie  fairly  under  way,  which 
must  mean  ao  much  for  the  temporal  and  apir- 
itnal  welfare  of  our  aoldiere  from  all  over  the 
State,  we  desire  to  be  able  to  fumiab  coffee, 
lemonade,  sandwicbes,  etc.,  at  the  rery  lowest 
price  poasible,  for  it  ie  dec'ared  that  the  water 
oo  Hempstead  Plains  is  like  mud,  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  as  done  by  amateurs  is  miserable,  besides 
army  rations  are  very  unpalatable  to  our  coun¬ 
try’s  defenders,  most  of  whom  come  from  com¬ 
fortable  homes.  We  also  intend  to  supply  medi¬ 
cines,  condensed  milk,  jellies,  etc.,  for  the  sick, 
with  the  CO  operation  of  the  Woman’s  Patriotic 
League.  For  these  reasons  a  great  amount  of 
expense  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  the 
work,  and  as  it  is  work  for  your  boys  as  well  as 
other  folks’  boys  of  America,  we  solicit  aid  from 
all  who  are  patriotic,  or  eho  wish  to  keep  up 
the  strength  morally  and  spiritually  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  defenders.  The  work  muat  go  on,  but 
what  will  you  do  towards  extending  its  useful- 
neas  t  You  can  trust  that  your  money  will  be 
well  spent. 

All  moneys  for  the  present  should  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Annable,  425  Putnam  avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  is  County  Treasurer  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

May  the  Great  Ruler  of  Nations  move  upon 
your  hearts  to  give  out  of  your  poverty  as 
well  as  out  of  your  abundance,  to  comfort  those 
who  are  making  such  sacrifices  for  our  welfare. 

Emma  F.  Pxtiinoili,,  President. 

Harrikt  S  Pritohabi>,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  Kings  County  W.  C.  T.  U. 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  had  a  happy 
Commencement  season.  The  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  was  fifty,  most  of  whom  will  soon  be  settled 
in  fields  west  of  Chicago.  There  were  four  ad 
dresses  by  as  many  students  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  proper.  "Loyalty”  was  the  subject;  loy¬ 
alty  to  conscience,  truth.  Christ  and  men.  Rev. 
W.  S.  P.  Bryan,  D.D.  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  made  the  closing  remarks  to  the 
"boys,”  and  Professor  Zenos  presented  the 
diplomas. 

The  real  address  to  the  students  was  given  by 
Dr.  Purvesof  Princeton  at  the  dinner  given  just 
before  the  Commencement  exercises.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chicago  and  the  Alumni  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  sat  at  table  with  the  young  brethren,  the 
Alumni  being  gathered  from  near  and  far.  Dr. 
Purves  spoke  of  "The  Practical  Value  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  to  the  Modern  Preacher  ” 
He  said : 

"The  question  arises,  what  is  their  value  to 
the  preacher  now  7  Many  look  upon  them  as 
theological  lumber.  Here  we  must  discriminate. 
They  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Bible  for  the  preacher.  He  must  understand 
the  times  in  which  he  lives  and  speak  accord¬ 
ingly.  His  creed  will  have  great  infiuence  upon 
the  way  in  which  he  presents  the  truths  of  the 
Bible.  In  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
thought,  what  benefit  will  the  Standards  be  to 
the  preacher?  They  will  make  bis  preaching 
take  the  form  of  definite  religious  ideas,  and 
preserve  him  from  sentiment  and  vagueness,  so 
that  the  people  will  have  positive  truth  to  hold 
ta  He  will  preach  with  the  sense  of  authority 
aa  "one  sent  from  God.”  The  idea  of  God  is 
the  central  idea  of  the  Standards.  Too  much 
of  the  preaching  of  to  day  is  an  inquiry  only, 
and  does  not  bring  God  positively  into  human 
life.  The  Standards  will  make  a  preacher 
preach  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  all  the  relations  of  men  one  to  an 
other.  The  Standards  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
law  of  God  an  well  as  the  rights  and  duties  of 
society.” 

Dr.  Bryon  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 


tors  for  the  ensuing  year.  Most  of  ns  will  be 
at  the  General  Assembly  during  part  of  the  time 
at  leaat.  Winona  is  but  a  few  hours’  ride  from 
Chicago.  There  will  not  be  the  confusion  and 
lack  of  comfort  that  was  felt  last  year.  The 
grounds  have  been  very  much  improved,  and 
new  houses  have  been  built.  The  place  becomes 
more  attractive  every  succeeding  year. 

Recent  additions  to  Chicago  Presbyterian 
Churches  have  been  as  follows :  Central  Park, 
Rev.  H.  H.  Van  Vranken  paator,  thirteen ; 
Highland  Park,  Rev.  A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  twenty- 
one;  Emerald  Avenue,  Rev.  Stuart  Campbell, 
ten ;  Third  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  nix ; 
Calvary,  Rev.  George  Mitchell,  twenty-nine; 
First  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Chichester,  twenty  four. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  'Highland 
Park  Church,  is  supplying  the  Westminster 
Church  of  Seattle,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  a 
few  weeks.  We  all  hope  that  he  will  not  remain 
in  the  Far  West,  but  will  nettle  finally  in 
Chicago.  Rev.  A.  W.  Ringland,  D  D.  of  the 
church  at  South  Evanston,  is  resting  for  some 
months  at  Normal  Park.  His  people  hope  after 
a  time  that  he  will  be  so  restored  aa  to  be  able 
to  resume  his  duties. 

Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage,  pastor  of  the 
Jefferson  Park  Church,  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence  from  his  work  that  he  may  serve  his 
country  as  chaplain  of  the  Second  Illinois  regi¬ 
ment  of  Volunteers.  He  will  send  a  weekly  let¬ 
ter  to  his  people.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
church  is  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
gallery.  Clarknob  G.  Rbynolds. 


SOME  LESSONS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

To  one  who  reads  the  daily  papers,  as  Dr. 
Hogarth  did,  to  study  the  progress  of  God’s 
Kingdom  in  the  world,  the  present  war  with 
Spain  is  fruitful  in  suggestion  and  instruction. 
It  is  more  than  a  battle  between  two  nations. 
It  is  a  struggle  between  two  types  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  between  medieval  and  modern  ideas.  It  is 
in  eesence,  the  same  confiict  as  that  which 
Motley  and  Macauley  have  pictured  for  us,  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  England.  Spain’s  only 
idea  of  government  is  of  brute  power,  exerted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governors,  not  of  the  gov 
erned.  With  the  thought  of  a  government  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  jieople,  she  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy.  Revenue  haa  been  for  centuries  the  sole 
object  sought  in  the  government  of  her  colonies. 
Instead  of  asking  how  she  could  serve  her  people, 
Spain  has  sought  only  to  see  how  much  could  be 
got  out  of  them.  From  the  time  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro,  the  one  great  aim  of  Spain  has  been  to 
make  her  colonies  minister  to  the  wealth  of  the 
mother  country.  And  she  is  reaping  to-day  the 
reward  of  velfiahness,  the  fruit  of  her  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  Had  Spain  cared  for  her  col¬ 
onies,  the  colonies  would  have  cared  for  her. 
But  she  haa  lost  them,  one  after  another,  until 
the  once  proud  mistress  of  the  seas  and  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  is  now  about  to  lose  the 
last  remaining  jewels  of  her  maritime  crown. 
It  is  a  sad  and  impressive  spectacle,  to  see  the 
country  of  Columbus  thus  disgraced  upon  the 
very  scene  of  its  once  splendid  triumphs.  What 
an  example  of  the  Nemesis  which  overtakss 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  when  they  forget 
their  duties  of  ministry  to  men,  and  their  high 
responsibilities  as  instruments  of  God’s  will 
and  law.  The  words  that  Antony  used  of  Caesar 
apply  to  decrepit  and  disgraced  Spain.  But 
yesterday,  her  word  might  have  stood  against 
the  world.  Now  lies  she  there,  and  none  so  poor 
as  to  do  her  reverence.  Only  the  nations  bound  to 
Spain  by  family  or  financial  ties  seem  at  all 
concerned  to  prevent  her  defeat  and  spoliation. 
Spanish  selfishness  has  brought  forth  its  fitting 
fruit,  and  its  just  punishment.  The  nation  that 
cares  only  for  itself,  shall  find  none  to  care  for 
it  in  the  day  of  its  danger  and  defeat. 

The  war  is  also  giving  us  an  impressive  lesson 
that  the  man  is  greater  than  the  machine.  The 
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of  Prevention 

is  worth  several  pounds  of  cure  in  med¬ 
icine.  Thoroughly  sanitary  conditions 
make  disease  impossible. 

How  to  have  thoroughly  lasitary  turroundiDgs  Is 
told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingiett,  the  eminent  EngUak 
chemist.  Price  lo  cents.  Every  household  sbooM 
contain  this  little  help  to  comfortable  living.  It  .wlO 
be  sent  FREE  to  subscribers  of  this  paper.  Write 
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newspapers  have  frequently  told  us  how  greatly 
we  have  progressed,  in  material  wealth,  and  in 
mechanical  appliances,  since  the  war  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  We  have  been  given  oomparative  tables, 
showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ships, 
of  guns,  of  tonnage,  and  weight  of  metal  thrown, 
until  almost  every  one  considers  himself  a  naval 
and  military  expert,  able  to  speak  with  confi¬ 
dence,  if  not  knowledge,  about  our  great  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  superiority.  Tbe  great  inoreaae 
of  our  population  has  of  course  also  been  con¬ 
sidered.  But  how  few  have  stopped  to  ask  about 
the  character,  rather  than  the  number,  of  our 
people.  It  is  well  understood  that  not  only  the 
number,  but  the  quality  of  our  ahips  and  guna 
must  be  taken  into  aocount  Why  are  we 
,  thoughtless  about  the  more  important  matter  f 
Of  what  use  would  be  a  whole  fieet  of  ancient 
wooden  ships,  or  batteries  of  obsolete  cast-  iron 
guns  7  So  what  shall  it  profit  us,  if  we  have 
grown  to  be  great  in  numbers,  and  yet  are  not 
great  in  those  characteristics  and  traits  whjoh 
constitute  true  greatness  7  While  it  is  true  that 
no  amount  of  personal  bravery  can  make  up 
for  deficiency  in  weight  of  metal,  it  is  also  true, 
that  after  all  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
the  man  is  the  determining  factor.  The  huge 
battle  ship,  the  100  ton  gun,  have  not  displao^ 
man.  They  have  made  necessary  more  men,  and 
better  men,  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  volun¬ 
teer  for  service,  fail  to  pass  the  physical  ex¬ 
amination  required.  And  it  is  reported  that 
cigarettes  and  bicycles  are  responsible  for  a  large 
per  cent  of  these  failures.  Evidently  there  are 
enough  men.  But  none  too  many  of  the  right 
sort.  The  teat  of  war  is  a  very  searching  one, 
and  physical  strength  and  health  are  absolutely 
required.  And  no  leas  stringent  in  the  demand 
for  intelligence  and  character  in  the  men  who 
are  to  go  forth  in  defence  of  our  flag.  The  sol¬ 
dierly  virtues  of  obedience,  promptness,  and 
self  restraint  are  indispensable.  And  these  can 
not  be  acquired  in  a  moment  or  in  one  cam¬ 
paign.  They  must  be  the  result  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  training,  careful  and  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion.  Military  experts  remind  us  that  almost 
every  General  who  won  fame  in  our  Civil  War, 
on  either  side,  was  a  trained  and  educated 
soldier.  Natural  ability  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  supplemented  by  thorough  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  training,  if  the  result  is  to  be  what  we 
desire. 

In  a  word,  the  kind  of  man  is  more  important 
than  the  number  of  men.  And  the  institutions 
which  produce  men,  are  therefore,  not  yet  obso¬ 
lete.  The  parent,  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  have 
still  a  work  to  do  in  this  age  of  machinery  and 
materialistic  ideas.  For  their  work  is  the 
building  up  of  character,  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  the  discipline  of  the  will.  The  machin¬ 
ist  produces  machinery.  But  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  church,  produce  men. 

Another  lesson  of  the  war  in  the  possible  dan¬ 
gers  to  our  American  life,  and  our  national  in¬ 
stitutions.  These  are  in’  reality,  the  sources  of 
our  strength,  the  foundation  of  our  power.  And 
yet  the  tendency  of  war  is  to  relax  authority,  to 
lower  the  plane  of  living,  to  dissolve  the  ties  of 
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■oeiaty.  The  alter-math  of  our  OiTil  War  waa 
not  a  pleaaant  harreat  And  *th«e  are  aigna 
eren  now,  that  this  war  will  not  be  without  ita 
dai^(en  other  than  physical  peril  Amid  many 
exhibitions  of  nnaaldah  courage,  there  have  been 
Indications  of  a  very  different  spirit.  The 
pressure  for  oommiasions,  from  political  organi 
sationa,  and  for  personal  friends,  is  constantly 
increasing.  Warnings  against  the  mistakes  made 
in  1861,  are  not  unheard,  and  should  not  be 
unheeded.  We  hear  of  regiments  and  companies 
refusing  to  sarre  unless  they  have  the  ofl&cera  or 
comrades  that  they  prefer,  complaints  because 
this  or  that  section  or  party  is  favored,  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  selfish  and  mercenary  spirit  which  do 
discredit  to  our  national  character.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  result  of  the  war  will 
powerfully  affect,  and  largely  modify,  our  tradi¬ 
tional  foreign  policy.  The  existence  of  a  great 
navy,  the  acquirement  of  distant  islands,  will 
inevitably  work  a  change  in  our  ideas,  and  in 
our  ideals.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Washington  should  be  always  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  may  be  beet,  as  ex-Secretary  Olney 
thinka,  to  make  a  decided  change,  by  putting 
an  md  to  our  diplomatic  isolation.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  wise  course  for  us,  none  can 
doubt  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes, 
and  changes  which  are  fraught  with  momentoue 
conaequenoe  to  the  vitality  and  stability  of  the 
Republic.  That  all  will  go  well  with  ua  we 
earnestly  hope.  It  is  indeed  a  common  delusion 
that  God  cares  especially  far  children,  and  faols, 
and  the  United  States.  But  it  will  be  well  for 
ns  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  Providental 
care,  irreepective  of  our  own  worthiness  and  dili¬ 
gence.  “How  long,"  aaked  Gniiot,  of  James 
Bussell  Lowell,  “will  the  American  Republic 
endure  f“  “Just  so  long,*’  replied  Lowell  “as 
Ms  people  adhere  to  the  ideals  and  institutions 
of  its  founders.”  It  is  not  extent  of  territory, 
or  increase  of  wealth,  which  can  make  ua  truly 
a  great  and  a  tree  people.  It  ia  the  existence 
among  uaof 

“  TIm  anatera  rlrtuM  stronx  to  aare. 

The  honor,  proof  to  plaoe  or  fold. 

The  manhood,  neror  bonaht  or  sold.” 

The  strong  Unas  with  which  Rudyard  Kipling 
celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  England’s  Queen,  are 
no  leas  appropriate  in  our  own  case,  in  this  day 
of  national  expansion  and  aelf-glorifioation : 

**  Ood  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old— 

Lord  of  our  far-flang  battle  Une— 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  wa  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine— 

Lord  Ood  of  hoots,  be  with  ns  yet. 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forgetl 
The  tnmnlt  and  the  ehoatlng  dies— 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 

Still  standi  thine  anolent  saorlfloe. 

An  hnmUs  anda  contrite  heart. 

Lord  Gtod  of  Hosts,  be  with  ns  yet. 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forgetl 
Far-oalled,  onr  navlos  melt  away— 

On  done  and  headland  sinks  the  lire— 

Lo,  all  onr  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  1 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forgetl 
If  drank  with  sight  of  power  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  In  awe— 

Booh  boasting  as  the  gentiles  use 
Or  leaser  breeds  without  the  law— 

Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  os  yet. 

Lest  we  fcwget— lest  we  forgetl 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard— 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding,  oslls  not  thee  to  gtmrd— 

For  frantio  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  mercy  on  thy  people.  Lord: 

Amen.** 

W11.I.IAM  S.  JXBOIU. 

Duraon,  Hay  10,1M. 
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DEATH  OF  A  BRIDGE-BUILDER. 

The  lAte  B.  1.  Fartegtoa  and  His  Ceaneotlon  with 

the  Big  Bast  Blver  Stmotnre— Ineldents  of  Its 

CoBstmetloa. 

[From  the  Evening  Post.] 

Swuog  on  a  boatswain’s  chair,  a  mare  speck 
of  animated  matter  high  in  air,  E.  F.  Farring 
ton  crossed  from  top  to  top  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  towers.  Of  all  the  millions  who  hard 
since  crossed  on  those  wires,  that  man  that  day 
was  the  first  The  rope  travelled  slowly.  The 
passenger  on  his  tiny  vehicle  had  arranged  it 
himself,  and  seemed  pmrfectly  at  ease.  He  paid 
little  heed  to  the  cheers  from  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators  till  he  reached  the  sag,  half  way  across. 
Then  he  halted  his  “traveller,”  and  sat  awhile 
with  lifted  hat  to  answer  the  applause. 

Last  week  E.  F.  Farrington  was  borne  to  bis 
grave  in  La  Grange,  a  rural  hamlet  east  of 
Poughkeepsie.  He  had  been  killed  while  about 
finishing  the  repairs  on  the  Cincinnati-Ooving- 
ton  suspension  bridge.  A  work  of  great  skill 
was  his  last,  for  the  bridge  was  practically  re 
newed  without  the  interruption  of  trafl9c.  He 
was  struck  by  a  trolley  car. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  Mr.  Boebling,  the  chief  engineer,  and 
Mr.  Farrington,  who  was  associated  with  him, 
were  greatly  alarmed  one  night  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  tire  had  started  in  the  Brooklyn 
caisson,  then  more  than  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  two  went  alone  through  the  locks, 
spent  thirty  six  hours  in  that  atmosphere,  which 
was  what  is  known  as  “two  atmospheres”  in 
pressure.  The  insidious  fire  was  forced  in,  by 
that  pressure,  between  the  g  ant  timbers  of  pine, 
out  of  sight,  and  waa  slowly  eating  the  mass  to 
an  ash  heap.  It  could  only  be  fought  by  one  of 
these  men  pushing  the  other  in  by  the  legs 
where  a  charred  fragment  had  been  removed, 
and  the  brave  fellow,  pulling  a  small  hose  along¬ 
side  his  person,  cutting  with  a  jackknife,  work¬ 
ing  aa  long  as  he  could  manage  to  keep  breath 
in  his  body,  and  then  changing  places  with  his 
companion.  When  the  two  men  emerged  at 
length  Mr.  Boebling  fell  unconscious  as  h 
reached  the  open  air.  Mr.  Farrington  was  not 
so  badly  affected.  The  chief  engineer’s  lofty 
courage  and  akiU,  with  his  master  mechanic’s 
efficiency  and  an  equal  courage,  had  saved  the 
Brooklyn  foundation  of  the  great  bridge.  But 
Mr.  Boebling  paid  a  severe*price  for  his  fidelity. 
For  years  his  nervous  system,  as  is  well  known, 
was  so  shattered  that  he  oould  not  endure  even 
the  aight  of  the  magnificent  cobweb  which  his 
mind  had  planned. 

£.  F.  Farrington  took*  from  the  engineer’s 
chamber  the  ideal  bridge  and  spun  it  into  a 
steel  bridge.  Without  detracting  from  the 
brilliant  younger  staff  of  professionals  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  to  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between  the  invalid  in  bis  chamber  and 
the  practical  mechanic  who  came  and  went 
every  day  is  owing  the  final  success  of  the 
superb  undertaking.  In  a  sense  it  might  be 
said,  as  we  looked  upon  the  brow  of  the  dead  in 
Poughkeepsie  railway  station,  “In  that  small 
space  waa  carried  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.”  There 
was  no  special  greeting,  there  were  few  mourn- 
ws,  there  was  no  attention  whatsoever,  in  fact, 
by  persons  who  came  and  went  through  the  little 
station.  It  seemed  a  pity.  I  feit  like  shouting 
it,  “There  go  the  ashes  of  the  man  who  'swung 
the  Niagara  euapension  bridge,  years  ago,  when 
it  was  not  a  familiar  task,  and  who  reconstructed 
it  when  half-wrecked  by  the  winds;  who  twice 
did  such  work  at  Cincinnati ;  who  did  daring 
work  of  a  similar  character  in  Australia  after 
be  was  seventy-two  years  of  age;  but  moat  of  all 
who  carried  the  entire  plans  of  the  engineers  of 
the  tie  between  the  two  halves  of  Greater  New 
Tork  from  the  engineers’  papers  to  a  reality  of 
steel  and  granite.”  No  one  said  it,  however,  as 
the  lieaiae  and  the  one  carriage  with  kin  crept 
away. 


Farrington  loved  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the 
last  With  a  romantic  attachment  he  regarded 
it  Daring  its  construction,  before  the  cablea 
were  strong,  it  was  his  great  delight  to  stand  at 
sunset  on  the  top  of  the  Brooklyn  tower.  He 
always  stood  so  near  the  edge  that  the  hollow  ai 
his  free  foot  was  over  the  coping.  He  “loved 
to  imagine  himself  in  mid-air,”  he  said.  A 
hundred  times  be  walked  the  giant  cables 
climbing  the  incline  even  without  a  balustrade 
rope,  and  aa  free-footed  as  other  men  on  a  fare- 
mast.  He  saw  every  wire  tested,  and  it  had  to 
meet  the  full  tensile  standard.  He  was  incor¬ 
ruptible.  No  contractor  with  an  inferior  article 
ever  approached  Farrington.  He  made  no  money 
out  of  the  bridge  which  so  many  of  ns  use  every 
day.  His  salary  was  moderate— if  I  mistake  not, 
never  over  15,000  a  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
left  any  property  behind  him,  for  he  was  the 
soul  of  generosity  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
friends.  He  knew  every  name  of  the  not  incon¬ 
siderable  number  who  paid  with  their  lives  far 
the  bridge.  In  times  of  the  countless  casualties; 
many  of  them  shockingly  painful,  Farrington 
always  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  suffer¬ 
ers.  He  loved  to  seek  their  families  with  coneo- 
lations  of  his  own  ministering. 

Mr.  Farrington  poeeeesed  himself  of  a  large 
collection  of  curious  things,  dug  from  the  New 
York  side  at  the  time  of  the  excavations  run¬ 
ning  back  so  far  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  He 
had  a  tree  butt  from  “the  Swamp”  filled  in 
with  bird-abot,  a  target  for  boyish  shooting 
when  the  level  was  forty  feet  lower  than  now. 
Coins,  metal  ornaments,  military  buttons,  weap¬ 
ons,  and  a  considerable  number  of  antiquarian 
scintilla  were  at  one  time  in  his  cabinet.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  disposal  he 
made  of  them. 

I  shall  never  see  a  human  face  illuminated 
with  a  fine  fire  of  conquest  more  impressive 
than  was  this  man’s  when  the  last  of  the  huge 
anchor  diaks  which  bold  the  bridge  cables  in 
place  was  safely  set  and  the  work  of  spinning 
strands  could  begin.  He  regarded  these  tre¬ 
mendous  castings,  now  buried  forever  out  of 
sight  in  the  masonry,  aa  the  moet  difficult  ol 
undertakings.  There  are  four,  I  think,  in  each 
anchorage.  Many  days  were  consumed  in  the 
task.  The  risk  of  accident  waa  constant  The 
strain  on  the  mind  became  almost  unbearable 
Everything  depends  on  the  eternal  fastness  of 
those  endings.  One  after  another  they  were  set 
in  place.  At  length  there  came  a  day  when  this 
blue  eyed  man  stood  over  the  gang  and  drew  a 
long  breath.  The  task  was  done.-  Others  mi^t 
cheer.  But  Farrington  took  off  his  hat.  looked 
away  into  the  blue  sky,  and  went  home  thankiiy 
God.  It  ia  worth  while  to  pause  a  moment  in 
our  busy  life  and  take  note  of  the  passing  of  no 
faithful  a  workingman  in  a  great  station. 

Emory  J.  Hatnbs. 


WHAT  THB  CHILDREN  HATB  DONB. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  at  the 
United  Charities  Building,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  street,  from  May  19th  to  26th,  open  froin 
10  A.M.  to  5  30  P.M. 

There  are  twenty  schools  of  primary  grade  and 
nineteen  thoroughly  organised  kindergartens  in 
which  are  enrolled  15,239  children  of  many 
nationalities,  varying  in  age  from  four  and  a 
half  to  twelve,  except  in  the  Truant  School, 
where  older  children  may  be  found.  They  are 
trained  in  free  hand  drawing,  wire  bending, 
Venetian  iron  work,  cutting  of  thin  wood,  clay 
modelling,  sewing  and  cooking,  and  those  who 
see  collected  here  the  results  of  this  training  will 
be  amazed  at  what  has  been  accomplahed  with 
these  children  of  our  moet  shiftless,  illiterate 
and  hopeless  classes.  We  hope  many  of  oar 
readers  will  be  able  to  see  and  judge  for  thesa- 
selves  of  the  admirable  work  of  this  Society. 
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D18C0YERT  OF  EIGHT  MUMMY  KINGS. 

The  London  Times  of  April  ISth  publiabee 
from  ita  Oorreepondent  at  Cairo,  the  account  of 
a  moat  in^rtant  diacovery  of  a  royal  tomb  at 
Thebee.  'Ae  Correapondent  aaya : 

“For  the  following  detaila  I  am  indebted  to 
Sir  W.  B.  Qaratin,  K.O.MQ.,  Under- Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Worka,  who  entered  the  tomb 
daacribed  below,  immediately  after  ita  diacov- 
ery,  about  three  weeka  am. 

‘‘Aa  a  aequel  to  hia  diacovery  of  the  tomb  of 


King  Tbothmea  III.  at  Thebea,  M.  Loret,  Oirec- 
tor-Qeneral  of  tbe  Antiquitiea  Department,  baa 
discovered  and  opened  the  tomb  of  Amenophis 
II.,  a  king  of  the  XVIIl.  dynasty,  who  reigned 
some  1,500  years  B.O.  The  find  is  amongst  the 
most  interesting  ever  made  in  Egypt,  as,  al¬ 
though  the  jewelery,  etc.,  were  riflM  from  tbe 
tomb  probably  during  the  XX.  dynasty,  the 
mummies  of  Amenophis  and  of  seven  other  kings 
are  intact. 

“The  tomb  is  entered  by  a  steep  inclined 
gallery,  which  terminates  in  a  well  of  some  26 
feet  in  depth,  and,  this  obstacle  surmounted, 
the  entrance  to  the  king’s  sepulchre  is  reached. 

“In  the  first  chamber  the  body  of  a  man  is 
found  bound  on  to  a  richly-painted  boat,  his 
arms  and  feet  tied  with  coi^a,  a  piece  of  cloth 
stuffed  as  a  gag  into  his  mouth,  and  marks  of 
wounds  on  the  breast  and  head.  In  the  next 
chamber  are  laid  out  the  bodies  of  a  man,  a 
woman  and  a  boy. 

“None  of  the  four  bodies  has  been  embalmed, 
but  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  they 
are  all  in  the  most  complete  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  with  the  features  rarfect ;  and,  although 
they  evidently  met  witn  violent  deaths,  they 
have  tbe  appearance  of  being  asleep.  Tbe  hair 
upon  each  is  luxuriant,  and  the  features  resem¬ 
ble  to  a  marked  degree  those  of  the- fellaheen  of 
the  present  dsy. 

“The  king’s  tomb  is  a  chamber  of  mamificent 
proportions  in  perfect  preservation.  The  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  massive  square  columns, 
is  painted  a  deep  blue,  studded  with  widen 
sta^  and  the  walls  are  entirely  coverea  with 


paintings,  the  colors  of  which  are  as  vivid  as  if 
laid  on  only  yesterday.  At  one  end  of  this  cham¬ 
ber,  in  an  excavation  sunken  several  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor,  is  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus  of  the  king,  placed  upon  a  massive  block  of 
alabaster.  The  sarcophagus  is  of  sandstone, 
artificially  colored  a  bright  rone  hue,  and  con- 
tsins  the  mummy  intact,  with  chaplets  of  flowers 
round  tbe  feet  and  neck. 

“In  a  small  chamber  to  the  right  are  nine 
mummies,  two  of  them  bearing  no  name  and  the 
others  those  of  tbe  Kings  Tbothmea  IV.,  Ameno¬ 
phis  III.,  SetNakht,  Beti  II.  (supposed  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, )  Rameses  IV. , 
EtamesesVI.,  and  Rameses  VIII.,  who  all  reigned 
between  about  1600  and  1150  B.O. 

“The  tomb  is  that  of  Amenophis  II.,  for  whom 
it  was  built,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  opened 
later  to  receive  tbe  mummies  of  the  other  kings, 
probably  to  save  them  from  violation. 

“The  floors  of  all  the  chambers  are  covered 
with  a  mass  of  objects— statues,  vases,  wooden 
models  of  animals,  boats,  etc.,  requiring  im¬ 
mense  csre  in  sorting  for  removal. 

“Tbe  whole  constitutes  one  of  tbe  most  imprss- 
sive  sights  that  can  be  imagined.  For  the  first 
time  on  record,  the  body  of  an  Elgyptian  king 
has  been  found  in  the  tomb  prepared  for  him, 
as  previously  discovered  Royal  mummies  had 
been  removed  from  their  tombs  and  secreted  lor 
safe^  at  Deir  el  Babari. 

“Possibly  this  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  mur¬ 
dered  victims  in  a  king’s  tomb  msy  throw  some 
light  upon  the  vexed  questions  of  human  sacrifice* 
Which  now  divide  Egyptologists.  ’ 


THE  SPRING  GATHERING. 

On  Saturday  the  seventh  of  May,  all  hearts 
were  absorbed  in  the  wonderful  news  that  had 
reached  us  from  Manila  and  in  gratitude  that 
all  our  brave  defenders  had  come  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  unhurt.  Therefore  we  feared 
that  perhaps  our  spring  meeting  had  fallen  upon 
an  unfortunate  day,  when  people  would  have 
little  thought  for  us,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  our  parlors  well  filled,  and  eager, 
interested  faces  turned  towards  us  as  we  read 
our  reports  of  the  year's  work. 

Mr.  Devine  of  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety,  in  hia  address,  suggested  the  thought  that 
as  our  war  was  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the 
suffering  in  Cuba,  it  was  in  full  harmony  with 
all  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  meet  to  discuss 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering  at  home. 
He  then  dwelt  upon  the  general  principle  of 
neighborly  kindness,  such  as  inspired  the  work 
of  the  Chapter,  as  the  one  ideal  to  be  sought  in 
all  charitable  endeavor,  even  though  not  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  many  thoughtless  people  who  believe 
that  the  actual  giving  of  alms  is  the  only  way 
to  help  the  poor.  His  renewed  assurance  of  the 
full  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  noble 
Society  he  represents,  which  has  been  so  sus¬ 
taining  in  all  our  efforts  in  the  past  gave  us 
new  courage  and  strength  for  the  year  just  open¬ 
ing. 

The  Reverend  John  Dennison  who  was  our 
next  speaker  is  our  nearest  neighbor,  being  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Church  of  Sea  and  Land  just 
across  the  street,  where  he  is  doing  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  work.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  city  enabled  him  to  give  in  a  few  words 
such  a  picture  of  our  neighborhood  and  its  sad 
and  varied  population,  that  no  one  who  heard 
him  could  fail  to  feel  a  new  sense  of  their  needs 
and  of  our  responsibilities  towards  them.  In 
listening  to  his  earnest  words,  we  felt  fresh  con¬ 
secration  to  the  work,  and  a  longing  to  redouble 
our  efforts,  to  stretch  forth  more  often  the  friendly 
hand  that  comforts  the  broken-hearted  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  weak  and  sorely  tempted  brother  and 
sister. 

Mr.  Willard  followed  with  the  announcement 
that  at  the '  business  meeting  early  in  tbe  after¬ 
noon,  the  members  of  the  Chapter  had,  by  formal 
vote,  decided  to  change  our  name  from  the  “New 
York  Tenement  House  Chapter  of  The  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,"  to  “The  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters'  Settlement’’  In  a  few  brief  words  he 
stated  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  decision, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  generally  approved.  The 
matter  is  now  turned  over  to  our  lawyer,  who 
will  take  tbe  necessary  legal  steps,  and  it  will 
probably  be  some  months  before  the  change  can 
be  actually  made,  but  meanwhile  our  friends 
can  gradually  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
thought  of  it. 

After  this,  tbe  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
second  floor,  where  a  pretty  tea  table,  decorated 
with  apple  blossoms  and  jonquils  was  awaiting 
us  in  tbe  Home-Maker’s  room,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  chat  together  over  our  tea  and  lemonade, 
and  received  many  kindly  assurances  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  of  our  guests. 


Mas.  JeuAM  Hbatb.  Obalrman. 

Miss  Aitiia  B.  Bbals.  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Mias  Olaba  Fiau>,  Trsasnisr. 

Miss  Anioa  OJf atbb,  Bnpt. 
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word  straight  to  the  mannfactnrers,  at  the  quarries,  and  get  the 
full  value  of  your  money,  without  letting  any  of  it  go  to  waste  in 
the  form  of  "commissions,”  or  intermediate  profits  of  any  sort. 

We  manufacture  HIQH-QRADE  MONUMENTS  from 
Westerly,  Barre,  Quincy,  and  all  leading  varieties  of  stone,  and 
we  warrant  every  item  of  our  extensive  output  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality  and  priced  at  the  most  reasonable  point. 

We  have  our  own  experienced  artists  and  sculptors,  and  we 
send  our  work  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


S  WALTER  BAKER  A  CO.  Ltd.  « 


QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

I.eadlm  Mamitectufvrs  aad  Dcslsaeri  of  HlKta.<lnMle  MonuoMntal  Work. 


This  Beautiful  Etchlns  to  Every  Reader 
of  The  Evangelist . 


Chainless  Bicycle,  ^125 

JlfM£S  HILL  CLIMBING  EASY 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BAKING  POWDER 


As  the  originator  of  Ykast  or  Baking  Powders  in  1849,  I  was 
for  many  yeara  the  largest  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goo^ 
until,  throv^h  the  commtition  from  cheap  and  adulterated  articles, 
the  alternative  presented  itself  of  either  offering  a  similar  quality 
of  goods  at  abandoning  the  field.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  for  years 
I  tmve  been  out  of  the  market;  but  now,  through  a  revulsion  of 
public  sentiment  against  adulterated  gooda,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  a 
new  powder,  which  I  have  been  experimenting  with  and  perfect¬ 
ing  during  the  interim. 

I  recommend  this  powder  as  absolutely  pure — it  contains  neither 
alum,  lime,  or  other  injurious  substances,  and  is  unexcelled  by 
any  in  the  market 

The  Illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  reduced 
reproduction  oi  a  beautiful  artist’s  proof  etching.  The 
regular  sise  is  14x28  inches. 

I  will  send  this  Etching  FREE 

upon  receipt  of  85  Best  Soap  Wrapper  trademarks, 
or  ten  1776  Soap  Powder  trademarks,  or  the  coupons  found  in  the 
cans  of  our  Best  Baking  Powder.  Enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 

Be  particular  and  use  only  the  following  address : 

«•  Dept.  30.”  P.  O.  Box  2917,  New  York  City 

BE  WISE  !  USE  THE  BEST  !  IT  PAYS  I 


Call  at  any  of  our  stores 
and  try  one.  The  trial 
costs  you  nothing,  and  will 
show  you  new  possibilities 
in  bicycle  enjoyment. 


Columbia  Chain  Wheels,  $75. 

Hartford  Bicycles,  $50.  Vedette  Bicycles,  $40  and  $35, 


POPE  MFQ.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


